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But where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know i 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone. 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Bxtols the treasures of his stormy seas. 

And his long nights of revelry and ease. 


Such is the Patriot’s boast, where’er we roam^ 
His first best country ever is->-^at home. 

Goldsmith, 
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PREFACE. 


The Island of Iceland is but little distant from 
that of Britain : it has long been known to contain 
many extraordinary natural phenomena ; and yet 
very few have been induced to visit it, either from 
private curiosity, or from the more general views of 
science. The first British travellers who attempted 
to explore the country, either observed nothing, or 
thought their observations too uninteresting to be 
communicated to the public ; and even the Letters 
of Von Troil, who accompanied Sir Joseph Banks 
about forty years ago, though in many respects 
valuable, were, perhaps, chiefly so, by awakening the 
curiosity of science to that neglected, but remark- 
able country. 
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In the year 1789, Sir John (then Mr) Stanley 
conducted an expedition to Iceland, with more ex- 
tended views, and visited some parts of the cou 
that had not been examined by Sir Joseph Banks 
and his party. The very interesting account which 
he has given of the Geysers and the Reikum Springs, 
in his letters to Dr Black, leaves room for regr^ 
that he has not given to the public a complete nar- 

f 

rative of his voyage. 

The importance which the study of Mineralogy 
has of late years acquired, and the intimate connec- 
tion which it is now acknowledged to hold, with all 
legitimate views of geological science, rendered the 
examination of Iceland particularly desirable. Im- 
pressed with this idea, and several circumstances 
(combining to strengthen the desire I had long enter- 
tained of visiting that island, I resolved to gratify 
my wishes during the summer of the last year. 
One of my principal inducements for undertaking 
the voyage at that time, was the good fortune of 
having accidentally met, when visiting part of my 
estate in Ross-shire, with a young man, a native of 
Iceland. He had been on his voyage to Copenhagen, 
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when stormy weather forced the vessel he was in, to 
^ke shelter in the harbour of Stornoway, in the 
island of Lewis. By this time the war with Den- 
mark had broken out, and he was detained a prisoner 
with the rest of the crew and passengers ; but was 
^terwards liberated. This young man, by name 
Olave Loptson, having acquired some slight know- 
ledge of medicme, from a residence with the phy- 
sician at Reikiavik, in his native country, contrived 
to make himself useful to the people in the Lewis 
and neighbouring islands, and even extended his 
practice to the mainland where I found him. The 
circumstances of his story, and compassion for Ins 
situation, induced me to befriend him. I carried him 
with me to Edinburgh, to give him the advantages 
of a better medical education^, and from the inform- 
ation I received from him, I resolveil not to delay my 
long projected visit to his country."^ 

* Loptson attended us on the voyage ; and from his knowledge of 
the language, we undoubtedly derived some benefit. He did not clioose 
to return with us ; and though I had n)uch reason to be displeased 
with him, I should have been very glad to have heard, even after 
he had forfeited all right to my patronage, that he had availed him- 
self of the advantages which I was enabled to aftbrd him during his 
residence in Scotland. 


h 
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My intentions being known, two gentlemen of 
the University of Edinburgh, Mr Henry Holland 
(now Dr Holland), and Mr Richard Bright, expressed 
a wish to accompany me ; and I did not hesitate to 
meet their wishes, knowing them to be young men 
of very superior talents and acquirements, in a hi gh 
degree pleasing in their manners, and promising me 
the hope of numbering them (as I^now have the 
happiness of doing) among my friends. I was the 
more gratified by this incident, as particular circum- 
stances had deprived me of the company of my 
friend Thomas Allan, Esq. a gentleman well known 
to mineralogists; and of that of Mr Hooker, whose 
reputation as a botanist is already very great. Mr 
Hooker, at the desire of Sir Joseph Banks, had gone 
to Iceland in 1809, and had made considerable col- 
lections in natural history, which were unfortunately 
destroyed, by the burning of the ship in which he 
was returning to England. He was desirous of re- 
pairing his losses, with the comfort of a companion 
to share his toil. Notwithstanding the destruction 
of his notes, and of almost every thing he had 
collected during his stay in Iceland, this gentle- 
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man has given to the vi^orld a volume replete witli 
valuable information. It was only a short time 
ago, that Mr Hooker resolved to publish his work, 
(having first printed it merely for the use of his 
friends), and before he informed me of his intentions, 
I’ had, by his kind permission, extracted and printed 
his botanical remarks.* 

Though mineralogical research was the principal 
object of the voyage, yet having enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing much more of Iceland than any 
former British traveller, and having bestowed con- 
siderable attention upon every thing that appeared 
interesting in the island and its inhabitants, I cannot 
but conceive myself as still under the obligation of 
submitting to the public, the information that has 


* Every one who peruses Mr Hooker’s work, must value tlie in- 
formation it contains ; but the account which he has given of the re- 
volution, which happened while he was in Iceland, appears to me to 
be very partial. A brief account of it is given in a note, page 80 , 
in this volume, but no opinion is offered. After the reader has 
penised the note above referred to, I request his attention to 
No. VIII. of the Appendix, where, since Mr Hooker has published 
his work, I have thought it necessary to state my opinion. 
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been acquired, even although Mr Hooker’s book 
may, in some respects, have anticipated me. 

a. 

The labour of composing the following work has 
been divided, that it might be sent to the press 
with as little delay as possible. To some readers, 
perhaps, the difference of style, which such a divi- 
sion of labour necessarily creates, may be displeas- 
ing: yet, I trust, that the advantages of it will be 
still more apparent ; that it will be felt, when each 
individual of a party devotes himself to those parti- 
cular objects of research, which are most suitable to 
his inclination and habits of thought, there is a pro- 
bability of much more accurate, as well as extensive 
information being acquired, than if every one em- 
braced the whole field ; and that, in a work of this 
kind, accuracy of observation will be considered of 
far greater importance than mere uniformity of com- 
position. 

Whoever reads the Preliminary Dissertation on 
the History and Literature of Iceland, the account 
of the present state of Literature, and the chapter on 
Government, Laws, and Religion, will find no cause 
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to regret that these parts of the work have been exe- 
cuted by Dr Holland ; and medical men cannot but 
be satisfied with his account of tlie disc^ases of the 
Icelanders, which will be found in tlie Appendix. 
'I’he Agricultural Report of Cheshire has given an 
.early celebrity to Dr Holland's name ; and I have 
great pleasure in anticipating, from the labour he 
has employed ’ll! this work, a material addition to the 
reputation wliich lie has so deservedly acquired. 

Mr Bright has made the most of the materials we 
had time to collect, for an account of the Zoology 
and Botany of Iceland. To him we are indebted for 
the preservation of the plants we gatliered, and in- 
deed for by far the greatest part of the collection ; 
and I shall ev^er retain a grateful remembrance of the 
chearfnl and ready exertion lie always displayed, and 
the undeviating good humour, with which he submit- 
ted to the cross accidents which sometimes befel us. 
In the midst of professional studies, he has found 
time to furnish me with many valuable remarks, and 
much useful information, which, without his assist- 
ance, I could not have procured. These, in addition 
to the materials of Dr Holland’s journal, and my 
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own, have enabled me to draw up a narrative of our 
Vo3'ag'e and Travels, in which simplicity^ has been 
chiefly studied. For what relates to Rural Affair.^, 
Commerce, and Mineralogy^ I am alone answer- 
able. 

I do not pretend, even with the able assistance b, 
have received, to have accomplished all that might 
have been done, or to have rendered tlie future visits 
of naturalists to Iceland useless or unimportant. 
Tlie eastern and northern coasts still remain un- 
explored, and from what I have learned, arc well 
worthy the attention of mineralogists and botanists. 

We went to Iceland, believing that we had pro- 
vided against any' difficulties which might occur ; 
but we were so far deceived, that we found our- 
selves obliged to spend much of the time in Reikia- 
vik, the chief place in the island, which we had ex- 
pected to employ in travelling through the country. 
The extreme slowness of the Icelanders, their awk- 
ward mode of loading horses, and the badness of 
the roads, (if any thing in Iceland can be called a 
road), occasioned much unlooked-for trouble and 
delay ; and will be regarded, I trust, as an apology 
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for any disappointment in expectations Mdiicli may 
• have been excited. 

The geography of Iceland is still very imperfect ; 
but a survey of the coast, in which two Danish 
officers have during some years been engaged, will 
doubtless, in a great measure, remove this defect. 
Ignorant of this undertaking, I took instruments 
with me for tlie purpose of improving tlie geography 
as much as I was able, and of making meteoro- 
logical observations ; but I soon found tliat it was 
impracticable to carry them safely, and to attend at 
the same time to the objects I had principally in 
view. Having obtained a copy of Minor’s charts 
of tlie south western coast of the island, I have 
been enabled to delineate those parts through which 
we passed, so as to convey ti tolerably correct idea 
of tlie fa(*e of the country. By means of a sex- 
tant, I found the latitudes laid down by Minor to be 
v^ery correct ; that of Reikiavik diffiering only 4 " 
from my observations. From the neighbourhood of 
Reikiavik, I took a set of angles with a theodolite, 
and from these, and observations taken with a com- 
pass as we travelled, our route has been traced. 
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But, though the map I have drawn certainly gives 
a better idea of the country than any hitherto pub- 
lished, it must not be considered as by any means 
accurate ; for I had no opportunity of rectifying my 
observations ; and those made with a compass are 
liable to many errors. The small general map of 
Iceland is a mere sketch, made for the purpose of 
giving an idea of the shape of the island, and of the 
relative positions of different places mentioned in the 
course of the work. 

Our deficiency in meteorological observations 
arises from causes already noticed. The register of 
the weather is annexed, as it was made up at the 
time. 

Though it was inconsistent with the plan of this 
volume, to enter into details respecting the history 
of Iceland, it has been thought proper to give a 
very general historical sketch of the island, which 
may be useful to the reader. A very good account 
of the state of Iceland in the eighteenth century, 
has been published by Mr Stephenson, the present 
President of the Supreme Court of Justice in the 
island. From that book some valuable information 
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has been extracted ; and, in consulting other works 
of merit in reference to the same object, we liave 
Ijeen actuated by the earnest desire of conveying to 
the public a distinct view of a country, Avhicli must 
ev^er be interesting, both to the moral and physical 
observer. 

Edinburgh, ^ 

October 1811. 
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DISSERTATION, Ac. 


The History of Iceland, though possessing little import- 
ance in its relation to the political events of other nations, 
is nevertheless curious and interesting in many of its features. 
It is the narrative of a distinct and peculiar race of people ; 
of a community which, oppressed by all the severities of soil 
and climate, anti secluded amidst the tlesolation and most 
destructive operations of nature, has preserved, through the 
progress of nearly a thousand years, an enlightened system of 
internal policy, an exalted character in all religious anti social 
duties, liberal methods of education, and the culture of even 
the more refined branches t)f liteniture and kntnvledge. Few 
of the events which are most jn’om incut on the ])age of ge- 
neral history, are to be met with in the simple chronicles of 
this island. The battle, the siege, the rebellion, anti the revolu- 
tion, are here almost utterly unknown. In place of these 
social and self-engendered calamities, we find the rect)rtl, j>a- 
thetic in its simplicity, of the varitms physical evils by which 
the Icelanders have been opprcssetl, — the severities of a win- 
ter — the famine of the ensuing year — the virulence of an 
epidemic disease — or the horrors of an earlhtpiake and volca- 
nic eruption. With the civil history of the people, that of 

A 2 
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their literature is iutimately combined ; for, in the govern- 
ment and internal concerns of the country, mental attain- 
ments and civil influence have at all periods been closely link- 
ed together. The progressive state of religion forms an- 
other principal feature in their annals ; and more appears of 
individual biography, than is common to historical writing ; 
a natural effect, as it would seem, of the situation of the in- 
habitants, and of the condition of society which has existed 
among them from early times. The records of Iceland, in 
short, are not so much those of kings and governments, as. 
of a community of families and a people and the philo- 
sojiher or moralist, while they glean over the fields of his- 
tory for the materials of their study, will find a harvest pro- 
vided even in the annals of this remote and desolate island. 

The native historians of Iceland are exceedingly numerous. 
Of their particadar merits, more will hereafter be said ; at pre- 
sent it may be sufficient to state, that they have successful- 
ly eluciflated even the most remote periods in the history of 
their country, and that their simplicity and distinctness fur- 
nish strong internal evidence of authenticity. The minute- 
ness of narrative, however, which fornis their best recom- 
mendation to those who desire to study the character of a 
people and of a passing age, would deter the majority of 
readers from an examination of their contents. In the fol- 
lowing sketch of the history of Iceland, the most conspicu- 
ous and remarkable features have been selected, to the ex- 
clusion of the numerous details with which the native histo- 
rians have crowded the picture ; while an attem[)t is made to 
trace the circumstances which have given to the Icelamlers 
that peculiar ami <listinctive t;haracter, which, as a nation, 
they have always exhibited. In reference to the latter object, 
it was requisite that some notice should be taken of the lite- 
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rature of the country at different periods ; and, accordingly, 
with the narrative of events, arc connected those sketches 
of the intellectual habits and pursuits of the peojjle, which 
may best serve to illustrate this singular feature in their his- 
tory. To a subsequent cha|)ter is reserved the account of 
the present state of literature and education in the island. 

Much argument has taken place on the question, whether 
Iceland was the Thule of the ancients. Though the affirma- 
tive opinion has not been without its authorities, and these 
of eminent character, yet there a[)pears, on the whole, lit- 
tle that is satisfactory or probable in this hypothesis. Were 
it true that the Romans had ventured upon the northern o- 
ccan as far as the shores of this island, we might expect to find 
some distinct and well-marked record of the fact. The |)as- 
sages, however, from their poets and historians, in which the 
Thule is mentioned, do not afford any such testimonies ; and 
some of these would seem to be decidedly opposed to the 
opinion in question. * 

The discovery of Iceland, as first authenticated by histo- 
ry, is due to the adventurous spirit of certain Norwegian and 
Swedish pirates, about the year 860. Naddodr, the first voy- 
ager who visited the island, was accidentally driven upon the 
eastern coast, while sailing from Norway to the Faroe isles : 

* Those who wish to examine further into the merits of this question, may 
consult the writings of Saxo Grammaticus, Casaubon, Bochart and Mallet ; the 
Crymogsea of Arngrim Jonas ; the Historia Ecclesiastica Islandite, &c. The 
two first mentioned writers maintain the identity of Iceland with the Thule of 
the Homans. Arngrim Jonas is the principal opponent of this opinion. Bo- 
chart, Mallet, and Bishop Jonson, the learned author of the Ecclesiastical Histo- 
ry, hold an intermediate belief ; supposing it not impossible tliat Iceland was 
known to the ancients ; but contending that they applied the name Thule, with- 
out particular discrimination, to several places near the northern boundary of 
their empire. 
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he ascended to the summit of a hill near the shore ; and, 
seeing around him only a solitary desart, the mountains of 
which were covered with snow, though it was then the au- 
tumn of the year, he gave to the country the name of Shia- 
iand. Led by the report of this casual discovery, a Swede, 
t ailed Gardar, pursued the same track ; and, in the summer 
of 864, succeeded in circumnavigating the island, which he 
named Gardarsholm, or the island of Gardar. A pirate of 
mucli celebrity in those times, Floke by name, was the third 
adventurer in this track. Directed by the flight of ravens, 
which he had carried out with him from Norway, he reach- 
ed Iceland ; where he remained two winters ; exploring, dur- 
ing this time, a great extent of the southern and western 
c'oasts, and giving to the island the name which it still re- 
tains. This name was derived from the observation he made 
of a large (piantity of ice in some of the bays on the north- 
ern coast ; probably floated liither from Greetdand. 

These voyagers carried back with them various and con- 
tradictory reports of the island thus recently discovered, 
Their expeditions, though aflbrding some knowledge of the 
country, woidd probably not have led to its colonization, 
had not other causes contributed to this ettect. At the pe- 
riotl in cpiestion, Harold the Fair-haired, who had been suc- 
cessful in suljjugating the several petty states of Norway, 
obtained the sovereignty over the whole of that kingdom. 
Many noble Norwegians, dissatisfied with the change, and 
aggrieved by the attempts of hlarold to controul and reduce 
their privileges, determined to abandon the country which 
gave them birth. A body of these voluntary exiles, under 
the conduct of Ingolf, one of the discontented subjects, sail- 
ed from Norway, A. D. 874, and directed their course to Ice- 
land, where they hoped to retain unimpaired their former 
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rights and independence. It woidd appear that this emigra- 
tion was the result of a mature and well -concerted scheme ; 
since Ingolf, with his kinsman Hiorleif, visited Iceland in 
87O ; and afterwards returned to Norway, to assemble the 
dilFcrent families, wlio were content to resign their fortunes 
to his guidance. 

It is not necessary to the history of Iceland to trace back 
into ages more remote, the Norwegian people by whom the 
island was thus colonized. Forming one branch of the great 
Gothic or Teutonic family, which occupied at this period 
the northern kingdoms of Europe, it cannot be doubted that 
they were derived from one common source ; and we look to 
their origin in the Scythian emigration, which, nine centu- 
I'ies before, under the banners of the victorious Odin, car- 
ried compiest and iisurpation throughout all the vast regions 
of the north. 

It is stated by the Icelandic historians, that the first set- 
tlers upon the island, found, on certain jiarts of the co.ast, 
wooden crosses and other instruinents ; from which it might 
be inferred that the couniry had before been visited, either 
by accident or design. The nature of the relics thus discovei - 
ed, led to the belief that these earlier visitors were Chris- 
tians ; and it was conceived jirobable that fishermen front 
Britain or from Ireland had been accidentally driven upon 
the coast, and had eitlier perished there, or succeeded in re- 
fitting their vessels, so as to return to their own country. 
That they did not remain long in the island, is rendered 
probable by there being no vestige of habitations when the 
Norwegians arrived. Some of the Icelandic historians, 
however, make a difierent statement ; and assert that there 
were actual settlements on the island, previously to the peri- 
od of the Norwegian emigration. The Laiidnania Book, one 
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of the earliest of the records of Iceland, speaks of the dis- 
covery of crosses, bells, and certain writings in the Irish 
language ; and mentions in another place the residence of 
some of these foreigners at Kirkinbai, on the southern 
coast of the island. * Are Frode, an eminent writer at 
the commencement of the 12th century, who had a part in 
the composition of the Landnama Book, states in another of 
his works, that the PapcB^ as these original inhabitants were 
termed by the Norwegians, were actually upon the island at 
the arrival of the colony from Norway, and that they mi- 
grated elsewhere, from an aversion to the Society of the Hea- 
then strangers, f It is somewhat singular that a discrepancy 
of statement should exist on this subject ; more especially 
when we (Consider the early period at which the Icelanders 
began to compose history, and the minute attention they be- 
stowed upon historical facts. The first opinion which has 
been mentioned, though not free from uncertainty, is proba- 
bly, on the whole, that which approaches most nearly to the 
truth. J 

* Landnama Bok. Proem, et Part IV. Cap. II. Havniae 1774. 

-j- Arii Sched. c. 2, 

J The tentimonies of Alfred and the venerable Bede have been adduced, to 
prove that Iceland was known to the natives of Britain before the discovery of 
the Norwegian pirates. The description, however, given by Bede, of an island^ 
calkd Thule^ six dai/s' sail from Britain, where there are no nights in the summer sol^ 
stice, and no days in the winter, seems to be derived solely from the testimony of PU- 
ny, in describing the northern voyage of the celebrated Pytheas Massiliensis {Hist. 
Nat, 1. II. c. 75, 4r L iv, c, 1 6.) ; and it appears probable that the Thule of Py- 
theas is to be found in the Shetland or Faroe isles, rather than in the more 
remote coasts of Iceland. In HackluyPs Voyages (London, 15&9), vol, L p, 1, 
it is mentioned, on the authority of Galfridus Monumetensis, and the 
of M. Lombard, that the ancient British king, Arthur, about the beginning of the 
0th century, subdued Iceland and Greenland, as well as many of the northern 
kingdoms of Europe. It is further stated, in the same book^ likewise from Gal- 
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However this may be. Ingolf ami his associates found no 
other difficulty in establishing themselves on the island, than 
what arose from the nature of the country; at that time so 
much (u)vered with thickets, that it was necessary in some 
places to open tracks through them. The infant colony which, 
directed by certain superstitious observances, was first settled 
in the south-western part of Iceland, received a rapid aug- 
mentation of its numbers. Many other noble Norwegian 
families, dissatisfied wdth their condition under the imperi- 
ous authority of Harold, left their country, attendetl by 
large trains of dependants, and followed the course of th<^ 
earlier emigrants, who had soiight liberty in the desolate re- 
gions of Iceland. Unassociated in their [dans, and arriving 
at different times, they did not confine themselves to any par- 
ticidar district, but spread their settlements along all the coasts 
of the island. It appears that Harold at first opposed no 
hindrance to this emigration of his subjects, but even afford- 
ed them in some instances his assistance and advice, in the 
distribution of the lands upon which they fixed their new a- 
bodes.j' Afterwards, however, its frequency so much alarm- 
ed him, that he issued an edict, imposing a fine of four 
ounces of silver upon every person who should leave Nor- 
way to settle in Iceland. 

fridus, tliat Malgo, a successor of King Arthur, a second time conquered Ice- 
land, and subjected it to his power. These accounts are evidently entitled to 
very little credit. 

* When Ingolf approaehed the coavst of Iceland, he threw into the sea the wood- 
en door of his former habitation in Norway ; and some time afterwards, finding 
it cast upon the shore at Reikiavik, he fixed his abode on this spot. We meet 
with relations of a similar practice among others of the first settlers in the coun- 
try ; it being regarded as a method of ascertaining the will of the Deities as to 
their place of settlement. Landnama Bok, p. 1, c. 0. 

*1* Laiidiltoa Bok, p. 5, c. 1. 
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The emigrations, however, in despite of restriction, con- 
tinued to a great extent ; and, in little more than half a cen- 
tury, the coasts of Iceland were peopled in a degree fully 
ecpiivalcnt to the means of subsistence which the country af- 
forded. The Landnama Book, before mentioned, the object 
of which is to give a jiicture of the colonization of the is- 
land, describes with singidar minuteness the arrival and 
spreading of the dilFerent settlers ; and connects this narra^ 
live with a profusion of genealogical detail, unexampled per- 
haps in the annals of any other country. From this record 
it appears, that together with the Norwegians, many Danes 
and Swedes came over to the country ; and the names also are 
jireserved of several individuals of the Scotch and Irish na- 
tions, who at this time chose Iceland as their place of a- 
bode. 

The period occupied in this progressive colonization of 
the country, may be considered the first in the history of Ice- 
land. The Norwegians brought with them to the island their 
language, their religion, their customs, and their historical 
records. Their method of settling was accordant to the u- 
sages w'hich existed at this period among the northern na- 
lions of Europe : a sort of feudal arrangement was imme- 
tliately adopted, by which every leader of a body of emi- 
grants, having octaipied a district of country, distributed 
lands to his followers, under certain implied conditions of 
vassalage and sidiserviencc. Thus all the habitable parts of 
the coast were speedily parcelled out among the leaders of 
numerous small communities ; and, fresh bands of emigrants 
still arriving, frequent contests arose between the new com- 
ers, and those already dwelling in the country. These con- 
tests for possession became in time so common among the 
petty feudal chiefs in different parts of the island, Ijl^t a ne- 
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cessity was universally felt for the adoption of some system, 
which by connecting the yet separate communities, iniglil 
regulate the concerns, assimilate the interests, and unite the 
feelings of the whole. The beneficial c;hange, I bus required, 
was effected A. D. 928, fifty-four years after the arrival of 
the first settlers ; and a constitution Avas established, Avell 
calculate*! to provide for tlie emergencies Avhicli gave it 
. birth. 

The general features of the neAV government were un- 
doidjtedly those of an aristocracy ; though possessing certain 
pecidiarities which may distinguish it perhaps from any other 
reconled in history. The island was <Iivided into four pro- 
vinces ; over each of which presided an hereditary governor 
or judge. The southern and Avestern provinces each comj)re- 
hended three subdivisions or prefectures ; the northern ])ro- 
vince four of these prefectures, on account of its greater ex- 
tent; the eastern province only two; so as to give a distribution 
of the whole island into tAVclve secondary districts. Over each 
of these divisions w'as placed a prefect ; who, as well as the go- 
A'ernor of a province, held his office by an hereditary right, be- 
ing originally apj)ointed from one of the principal families in 
the district. The prefectures were further subdivided into 
smaller districts, called Hreppar; in each of which there Avere 
fiA^e civil officers, elected from among those of the inhabit- 
ants, Avho to a certain value of property, united the reputa- 
tion of general sense and integrity. It Avas the province of 
these magistrates to maintain the peace ami good order of 
their several districts ; and more especially to attend to the 
condition and management of the j)oor. 

In each of the three civil divisions thus established, Avere 
A'ested (.‘ertain poAV'ers of assembly for public j)ur|)oses. In 
the Hreppar, or smaller districts, these assemblies Avere com- 
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posed of all the inhaliitants who possessed more than an as- 
signed value of estate, and were of an unblemished moral 
character. Their proceedings, which related almost entirely 
to matters of local police, were umlcr the cognizance of the 
court of Prefecture ; formed by the prefect and the depu- 
ties from the several iru'luded districts. At these second as- 
semblies of judicature, which were held once in the year, a 
great part of the civil business of the country was transact^' 
ed, and a superintendance exercised also in certain matters 
of religion ; an appeal, however, being still reserv’ed, in the 
first instance to the States of the whole Province, which met 
at particular limes, and finally to the Supreme General As- 
sembly of Iceland. 

This great assembly, callcid the Althivg, * Avas held annu- 
ally on the shores of the lake of Thingvalla ; and was attend- 
ed by all the civil officers, and by a certain number of the 
clergy and laity from every part of the island. In it were 
vested the legislative and supreme judicial powers of the 
state, and Hie decision in all weighty and important matters 
of national policy. Every appeal from the lower courts was 
determined here ; and every magistrate made responsible to 
this tribunal for his jniblic conduct. The functions of the 
executive government Avere committed by the assembly to a 
magistrate, elected by their Azotes, and retained in power 
during their pleasure. This SAipreme officer had the title 
of hangman, or administrator of the laws. Chosen, in con- 
sequence of merit, from among the chiefs of the state, he 
Avas invested Avilh all the dignities suitalile to his offiee. He 

* From al!, all, and thing, a forum or place of justice. This assembly corre- 
spends in many circumstances to the Wittena-gemot of the Anglo-Saxons. Simi- 
lar institutions, indeed, existed among most of the northern nations at this pe- 
riod. 
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presided at the general assembly, conducted its counsels, and 
registered its decisions. He interpreted the laws of the na- 
tio^n, and pronounced the sentences which the administration 
of these laws required. His authority, though dependent for its 
duration upon the will of the states, was usually continued for 
many years, and often for life ; while at the same time this un- 
certainty afforded an im|>ortant check to abuses of his office. 
As the supreme magistrate of the country, he was wisely gift- 
. ed with all the extertials of dignity and power ; and with e- 
qual wisdom restricted in all those points where his inlluence 
might prove dangerous to the welfare of the repul^lic. * 

In this sketch of the constitution wliich the Icelanders 
created for themselves, a distinct relation will be traced to 
ihe progressive institutions of several of the European states. 
One obvious pecidiarity, however, offers itself in the present 
instance. Elsewhere, the progress towards regular govern- 
ment was gradual, and every step made through contest and 
hloodslied. In Iceland, all was effected by a single and si- 
multaneous effort. The necessity appeared for »sonie bond 
of union among the several communities of the island ; the 
voice of sage deliberation gave to the people this common 
bond, in a constitution which was Vcceived without tumult, 
and brought into action without delay. On this subject it 
would be an injustice to the reader not to quote the words of 
the elegant and ingenious Mallet. 

‘ Le genie de ces peuples, leur bon sens naturel, et leur 
‘ amour pour la liberte y paroissent sans aucun nuage. Au- 
‘ cune force exterieure ne les croise, ni ne les gene ; e’est 
‘ une nation livree a elle meme, qui s’6lablit dans un pays 

* A minute account of the constitution of the Icelandic commonwealth is given 
in the Crymogasa of Arngrim Jonas. 
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‘ isole, et comme separe (hi reste clu monde ; dans tons ses 

‘ ctablissemens, on ne voit que la plus pure expression de ses 

‘ inclinations, et de ses sentimens ; et ils lui sont en elfet si 

« 

naturels, qne Ton n’apperfoit pas dans les recits aussi 
‘ nai’fs, qu’etendus des Chroniqncs Islandois, qn’aueune d<'*li- 
‘ beration generale, aucune irresolution, ancune cxpinience 
‘ des ('tats dilFerens, ayent precede chez enx I’institution de 
‘ cette forme politi(]ue. Tout y nait, et s’y arrange de soi* 
‘ incme; et comme les abeilles forment leiirs ruches, les nou- 
‘ veaux Islandois etablissent chez eux ce gouvernement, qui 
‘ scmble nc devoir 6tre le fruit que d’une longue experience 
‘ et d’une etude reflechie des hoinmes ; et dont un grand gc- 
‘ nie de ce siecle (J^Iontesquicii) remarque avec elonnemenl, 
‘ (pi’il a ete trouve dans les bois. ’ * 

The code of laws, adopted in connection with this new 
form of government, and progressively altered and amend- 
ed by the decisions of the public assembly, is another strik- 
ing specimen of the genius and habits of the Icelanders of 
this age. It was constructed with a minute attention to the 
usages of the people, and to the various objects in their in- 
ternal economy. All the contingencies of society were pro- 
vided for ; the relations and duties of dilFerent classes pre- 
scribed ; and other regulations introduced, which had in 
view the convenience and utility of the whole. As instances, 
may be mentioned the laws respecting marriage, divorce, and 
inheritance ; those which regarded the management of the 
poor, the distribution of landed property, and the regulation 
of weights and measures. The criminal laws were equally 
reduced to a systematic form, and adapted to the character 
of society in this age. In conformity to the custom of 


Introduction a THistoire de Danncmarc, p. 118 . 
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the other Scandinavian nations, corporeal punishment was 
rarely inflicted ; and the atonement for almost every s|)ccics 
of ^offence was made by the payment of certain fines ; which 
in the cases of more heinous guilt, amounted sometimes 
to the confiscation of the whole property of the off end - 
cr. * As in the Spartan and Roman laws, no punishment 
was provided for parricide ; from the same conviction that 
the nature of the crime was in itself a sufficient security a- 
gainst its commission, f 

The constitution, thus adopteil by the Icelanders, Avas 
preserved with little change for more than three centuries ; 
during which period the records exist of thirty-eight Laug- 
men, who in succession sustained the executive powers. Were 
it allowed to a|)ply the term to a desolate island on the con- 
fines of the Arctic Circle, this might l)e called the golden 
age of Iceland. Secured by physical circumstances from thef 
ambition of more powerful states, an efficient government 
and well directed laws provided for the people all the advanj^ 
tages of justice and social order. Education, literature, and 
even the refinements of poetical fancy, flourished among 
ihem. Like the Aurora Borealis of their native sky, the 
poets and historians of Iceland not only illuminated their 
own coufttry, but flashed the lights of their genius through 
the night which then hung over the rest of Europe. Com- 

* For an account of the Wiigdoicy or criminal laws of the Icelandic common- 
wealth, see the Crymogaa of Arngrim Jonas. 

f Before the introduction of Christianity into Iceland, a superstitious test of 
the truth of evidence, frequently resorted to in criminal and other cases, was to 
set the witness upon an oblong piece of turf, so far separated from the ground as 
to be elevated about the middle into an arch. If this arch did not break with the 
weight of the person, he was declared a valid witness if it fell, his testimony 
was rendered void. 
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mercc was pursued by the inhabitants with ardour and suc- 
cess ; and they partook in the maritime adventures of disco- 
very and colonization, which gave so much rneritetl celebri- 
ty to the Norwegians of this period. Many of their chiefs 
and learned men visited the courts of other countries, form- 
ed connections with the most eminent personages of the time, 
and surveying the habits, institutions and arts of different 
communities, returned home, fraught with the treasures bf 
collected knowledge. Nor was there among the Icelanders 
of this period an extinction of the elevated spirit, common 
to their forefathers and to the age. The 'Sagas, or tales of 
the country, afford many striking pictures of that high feeling 
of honour, and of those deeds of personal prowess, which 
were cherished by the disposition of the northern nations, 
and which refused not to exist even in this remote and deso- 
late region. 

Of the several features which distinguish this remarkable 
period in the history of Iceland, the literary character of the 
])cople is doubtless the most extraordinary and pecidiar. We 
require much evidence to convince us of the fact, that a na- 
tion, remote from the rest of Europe, dwelling on a soil so 
sterile, and beneath such inclement skies, should have sent 
forth men whose genius, taste and accpiirements did honour 
to their country, and to the times in which they lived. Such 
evidence, however, of the most distinct and decisive kind, 
Ave possess in the many writings which have come down from 
this j)eriod to the present age, and in the testimonies afford- 
ed by the contemporary writers of other countries. The re» 
ality of the fact, indeed, can admit of no <loubt ; and it is 
only left for us to speculate upon the causes which led to this 
singular anomaly in the history of literature. 
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The original settlers in Iceland were men who had posses- 
sed cnunencc and hereditary rank in the kingdom of Nor- 
way. Deserting their eonntry from an ahhorrenee of des- 
potic sway, they carried with them to their new abodes th<‘ 
langnage of their aiH;estors, (the Gothic or Tentonie root, 
from which so many branches ha^•c sprung;) and nnmerous 
records, both of individual family descent, and of the ge- 
neral history of the northern nations ; these annals being 
preserved for the most part in that poetical form, wliich dwelt 
with an c(pial vivacity of im[)rcssion upon the memory and 
feelings. The mythology of the Scandinavians, in its nature 
propitious to poetic tiction and ornament, was at the same 
time transplanted into Iceland ; the gloomy s(;enery of which 
was not wholly unaccordant with the character and tisages of 
this religion. The majesty and the terrors of Odin and of Thor 
might well be sup{)Osed to reside amidst the desolation of na- 
ture ; and the future bliss of the Valhalla was pictured with 
a simplicity of description, whi<;h gave it even to the imagi- 
nation of the Icelander, who know bnt the names of ease. 


luxury, and splendour. The attributes of the other deities, 
and the events of the mythology, were equally a<la[)ted to 
the situation and conceptions of tlfe [)eople dining this in- 
fancy of their existence as a civilized community. 

Possessing thus the materials for history and the elements 
of poetical comjiosition, ami aided by various remembrances 
and associations connected with their former country, it is 
not wonderful that the Icelanders should have been early led 
to the cultivation of these branches of literature. Other causes 


also contributed to this elfect. The institution of a regular 
form of government, though it diminishetl the number of inci- 
dents which might have been adorned by the language of jx)- 
etry, yet afforded a j)caceable security of comlitioir, which fa- 
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voured the culture of the mind, and enabled those who had 
learning or genius to j'ecord the events and atchievements of 
ages that were gone by. The pecidiar form, too, of this go- 
vernment, alforded a powerful incentive to mental exertions ; 
and at the great annual assembly of the people, those who 
possessetl <]uickness and ])romptitude of talent, with powers 
of composition and oratory, never failed to obtain the ap- 
plause of their fellow-citizens, and an influence in the deli- 
berations of the state. Nor were the more domestic occupa- 
tions of the Icelanders such as to preclude an indulgence of 
these dispositions. The summer sun saw them indeed labo- 
riously occupied in seeking their |)rovision from a stormy 
ocean and a barren soil ; but the hmg seclusion of the win- 
ter gave them the leisure, as well as the desire, to cultivate 
talents, which u’cre at once so fertile in occupation and de- 
light. During the darkness of their year, and beneath the 
rude covering of wood and turf, they recited to their assem- 
bled families the deeds and descent of their forefathers ; 
from whom they had receivetl that inheritan(;e of liberty, 
which they now dwelt among deserts to preserve. 

But it was not solely as reviving the memory of former 
times, or as a source of domestic enjoyment, that the Ice- 
landers of this age devoted themselves to the composition of 
lustory and poetry. The ambition of wealth and glory fur- 
ther animated their pursuits. Their bards and historians vi- 
sited other countries, resided amid the splendours of courts, 
were caressed by tlu; greatest monar(dis of the time, and re- 
turned to their native island, covered with honours, and en- 
riched by the gifts u hich their genius had won. Thus, inte- 
rest and emulation j)reserved the character the peojile had 
acquired, long after some of the causes producing it had 
ceased to operate ; and literature became with the Iceland- 
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crs a species of commerce, in which the fruit of their meii' 
tal endowments was exchanged for those foi'eign luxuries or 
comforts, which nature had denied to them from their own 
soil. 

Such appear to have been the cinmmslances which gave 
rise to this singular condition of Iceland during the j)eriod from 
the 10th to the 14th century; nor will it s(‘eni extraordina- 
ry, w’hen the nature of the causes is considered, that they 
shouhl have had so much effect upon the disjiositions and 
character of the people. It may he observed, in concur- 
rt!iu‘e with the viuw that has been given, that their attention 
was chiefly engaged by the two branches of literature alrea- 
dy mentioned, history and poetry ; and that f lic more se\T*re 
departments of knowdedge, though not entirely disregarded, 
were by no means held in equal estimation. To thes(; fa- 
vourite jjursuits they applied their utmost. j)ow'ers ; cidtivating 
them in various forms, yet reducing the whole to a system, 
wduch in its structure dis])layed great retineinent and skill. 

The [joelry of the ancient Icelanders, though cherished 
by them with so much success, was not, however, essential- 
ly distinct in its character from that common to the other 
northern nations at this period. Be/ore the emigration w'hieh 
originally peopled Iceland, the S ca ndinavian kings and chief- 
tains retained in their courts, aim about their persons, bards 
wdio might celebrate their greatness, anil convey the memo- 
ry of their deeds to future times. These men were called 
Shahlr or Skalds : * they exercised poetry as a jirofession, 

* Tlic origin of tlie word Skald lias been variously stated. It lias been de- 
rived from SkiaU, narratiu ; from skall, sonus ; from gn/-o, ainere ; and by 'J’or- 
fseus (Pro-fat. Hist. Oread.) from Skalla, depilare. Tlie most jirobnlite derivation 
seems to be from Skiael, signifying wisdom or counsel ; whence also the Englisti 
word skill. 
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and their exertions were numifieenlly rewarded by those 
whose praises they sung. Alter the Icelanders were esta- 
blished as a jieople, and when from the causes just enume- 
rated, they had devoted themselves to poetical compositioti, 
llveir nati\'e poets assumed the highest rank among these 
hards of the age. The style of their composition was nearly 
the same as that of their predecessors in the art ; hut, from 
tlieir ujore complete devotion to the pursuit, they appear to 
have acapiired greater skill, and a su])erior excellence in the 
qualities which were deemed essential to this kind of poetry. 
We accordingly find that the Icelandic Skalds ohlained a 
singular eelehrily, not only in their own country, butthrcnigh- 
t)ut all the norti* of Kuro[)e. They visited the courts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, and were 
I'verywhere received with the hospitality and honours line to 
their talents, and to the exertions they made in the service 
of their patrons. From catalogues which are preserved to us 
of the Skalds who flourished in the three last mentioned 
kingdoms, it appears that the majority of tlie whole number 
were natives of Iceland ; and numerous testimonies exist of 
the superior reputation and influence w'hich these islanders 
enjoyed in the exercise of their profession. ^ 

So much has been writ^n concerning the Scandinavian 
poetry of this age, that it will not be retpiisite here to enter 
M'ith much miiuiteness into the subject. Tlie character of 
this poetry exhibited certain peculiarities, derived partly 

* See the Skalda-tal, or list of Skalds, in the appendix to Wormius’s Litt. 
Runic. Also the accurate catalogue in the Sciograph. Hist. Literar. Island, p. 49 ; 
an excellent work, W'ritten by Halfdan Einarsen, rector of the school at Hoo- 
lum, and published at Copenhagen in 1777. Under the form of a catalogue rai- 
sonnue, with notes and indexes, it affords the most complete account, yet extant, 
of the literature and learned men of Iceland. 
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from the mytliology with which it was connected, partly 
from the situation and circumstances of the northern na- 
tions. The religion of the Scandinavians, highly meta- 
phorical in its nature, and embracing many strange and 
exaggerated fictions, gave a correspomling tone to the po- 
etical composition of the people. It abounded in allegory 
and abstruse images. The events and language of mythology, 
dissociated with the various objects of nature, threw ov(‘r them 
a shade of mystery, somewhat akin to the sublime. Mven where 
the subje(;t was of a narrative kind, or the praises of a hero 
were sung, a studied obscurity was still prcservcil ; — eicry 
name assumed some fictitious and figurative shape; — the 
thought was strained to meet the conceptions of the poet ; — 
and the imagination o|)pressed by the magnitude of the me- 
taphors employed. Owing to these causes, many of the com- 
fiositions which have (!onie down to us from this age, ai’c cither 
wholly unintelligible, or have little accordance with the rides 
and ob.servances of modern taste. 

The circumstances of the northern nations, and especial- 
ly of the Icelanders, further modified the character of their 
poetry. Dwelling in countries where the softer features of 
nature were but rarely seen, and simple from necessity in all 
their habits and modes of life, thei^* compositions seldom ex- 
hibit much refinement cither of imagery or feeling. We do 
not find any extended descriptions of nature, or of the men- 
tal passions and emotions. All the allusions of this kind art; 
short and abrupt ; while yet they often involve a degree of 
hyperbole which would be inadmissible in the jitietry of tlu; 
present day. No rescudjlancc was too vague or faiicifid to 
torm the liasis of a metaphor ; and the imagination being 
urged to the discovery of such relations, numerous allego- 
rical phrases were thus obtained, which were habitually cm- 
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ploj'ed by llie writers of the age ; though Avith every license to 
the iiovellies whic'li individual genius might suggest. Their 
jihraseology, however, Avas sometimes much less extrava- 
gant; and, in the description of common eA^ents, we occa- 
sionally (iiid an homeliness and simplicity of style, which are 
strikingly c.ontrast('d Avith the qualities just described. '*' 

The structure of the A'erse in the northern poetry of this 
period, as t?xemplified by that of the Icelanders, Avas equally. 
])eculiar. Its harmony a[)pears to have dejiended less upon the 
;irraugement and number of syllables, (though this also was the 
subject of minute attention,) than upon ceVlaiu alliterations, 
and repetitions of so\md, Avhich Avere studiously introduced into 
all their ])oetical Avritings. The assonance, thus sought for, 
Avas of a much more various and complicated kind than is 
admissible in the mechanism of motlern vt*rse. The simple 
artifice of rhyme was indeed rarely employed ; but upon the 
disposition of tlie consonants ami vowels, and the rejietition 
of these according to certain rules, infinite skill and labour 
Avere liestoAved. Though it is ditlicult now to appri'ciate the 
beauty or propriety of these alliterations, Ave may presume 
that it was not merely as a demonstration of skill that they 
Avere used ; and it is probable they had severally their 
adaptations to the nature of the Gothic language ; which, 
abounding in consonants, might derivt; much increasi! of 
harmony from this artfid disjiosition of sounds. Tin; varie- 
ties of alliteration AV’ere exceedingly numerous. Sometimes 

* Instances of the nictajiliors employed in the poetry of the Skalds miglit be 
indefinitely multiplied. Tlie earth is the daughter and idfc of Odin ; — hunger, the 
knife of llela or Death ; — mountains, the honen of the ^iant Ymvr ; — giants, the sons 
of frost ; — a warlike mind is an angri/ sword ; — a battle, « storm of Mood ; — the 
raven is said to rejoice over the hard game of war a cloud of Moody drops covers 
the head of the wounded^ &e. 
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a repetition of the initial letters of verses was required ; — 
sometimes a correspondence in the initial letters of several 
words occairring in a distich or a verse ; while in other cases, 
more complex repetitions of sound wer<^ obtained, by using 
not only the same initial letters in dilferent parts of adislicli, 
but also certain corres[)ondent syllables, with regular inter- 
vals between them. These varieties were connected with an 
almost ejjual diversity in the metre of the poetry ; of which 
some have estimated more than a hundred dilferent fcjrms. It 
has been suj)posed that certain of these metres have a corres- 
pondence with thfc Sapphic measure of the lyrical poets of 
antiquity ; but this opinion may probably be considered more 
fanciful than certain.* 

The Scandinavian poetry was thus an art of the most re- 
fined kind; and, as such, exercised Avith jieculiar su(;cess by 
the Icelanders of this age. The skill of the j)oet being called 
into action even more than his imagination, contests in va- 

* The metre most frequently used among the Icelanders wa.s one in whieli 
<]ie stanza was composed of four couplets; each line of the coujilet consisting of 
six syllables ; as in the following example from the (iunnlaugi Saga, tlie address 
of Giinnlaug to Helga, at the time of their last parting: 

Bramani skein brima Fan\ sa geisli .^yslir 

Brims und liosum himni Sidan menia-fridar 

Hristar horvi gloestrar Ilvarma-tungls ok hringa 

Ilaiik-frann a mik lauka. Hlinar uthurft iniiia. 

‘ Like that of the falcon, the bright eye of the beautiful maid, shining from 
beneath an eye-brow, which is curved as the horned moon, hath enlightened me 
‘ by its splendour. But the beam from beneath the moon-like eye-brow of the 
‘ maiden adorned with rings, is the cause of evil, botli to herself and to me.’ 

Some valuable critical remarks on the Scandinavian ptietry of this age will be 
found in various parts of Mallet’s Iiitrod, a rilintoire dc Daunamre ; in the notes 
of his excellent translator. Dr Percy; and also in Dr Van Troil’s Letter on 
Icelandic Poetry. 
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riely and facility of versification were very fre(jnent, and 
much credit was atta{:hed to impromptus, as a proof of poeti- 
cal talent. Instances of such extemporary composition are 
extremely common, and may be found related in most of the 
Icelandic Sagas.* From the same works it appears that these 
short j)ieces of poetry, (called F/oc/«r, to distinguisli thejn from 
the longer and more finished compositions, which had tlic 
name of Drapa,-\) were frecpiently the vehicle of (jneries and 
enigmas, proposed to the ingenuity of competitors in the art. 
A striking example of this is recorded in the Hervarar Saga, 
uhere, to decide in a contest between a ('ertain king and his 
vassal, relatively to the payment of tribute, a strict trial was 
made before judges of the intellectual skill of the two 
parties, in proj)osing and solving such poetical enigmas. J 
Satire, too, was by no means an uncommon subject of these 
poems ; and it was at one time exercised with such severity 
against Harald, a king of Denmark, Avho had olFemhal the 
Icelanders, that an invasion of the island nas tlneatened ; 
and it became necessary to pass an edict, making it a ca|)ital 
crime to satirize the Danish, Norwegian, or Swedish kings. 
Other laws also Avere enacited in Iceland about the same 
])eriod, respecting the use of personal allusions in general, 

* See tlie CJunnlaugi ok SkalkURafni Saga, Hervarar Saga, Eyrbyggia Saga, 
Egills Saga, &c. 

-f- See (iiinnlaiigi Saga, Havnise, 1775, p. 112, and note p. 113. 

I Hervarar Saga, Havnia^, 1785, cap. xv, p. 128. Several other examples 
occur of the kings and princes of this age assuming tlic character of poets. The 
verses of Kegnar Lodbrok, a warlike and celebrated king of Denmark, arc still 
preserved : see Wormius’’s Litt. llunic. 195 : also the fragment called Nordymra^ 
published by I’rof. Thorkelin, Lond. 1788. An instance is elsewhere recorded of 
a poet, Hiarno hy name, who was invested with the royal diadem, on account of 
the excellence of an epitaph which he composed upon his predecessor. 
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whether of censure or applause, in consequence of the ex- 
treme propensity to such topics which the [)oets of the coun- 
try displayed. 

Poetry having so entirely the character of an art among 
the ancient Icelanders, we might expect to find them pos- 
sessing some common means of education and instruction in 
this favourite pursuit. The Edda, one of the most valuable 
• remnants of northern anti<piity, is a work designed expressly 
for these purposes. Much controversy has existed respecting 
this singular and celebrated performance ; the })eriod at 
which it was written, and the writers, being made equally the 
subjects of question. Though certain points of the discussion 
have never been completely decided, yet we may now con- 
sider ourselves as possessing all those fa(;ts respecting the 
work, which are of any material inqiortance. It seems to 
be well ascertained, that the Edda is not entirely the compo- 
sition of one person, or of one age, but that it derives its 
present form from several distinct sources. The name has 
been assigned to two different works ; one of which is called 
the ancient Edda, or Edda of Saemund ; the other, supposed 
to be of more modern date, bears the name of the celebrated 
Snorro Sturleson, to whom it is ascribed. It must be re- 
marked, however, that these titles were given at a period 
much later than the composition of either of the works ; and 
that their accuracy has been disj)uted, inasmuch as regards 
the names of the authors affixed to them. * 

* Different derivations have been given of the name Edda : some have dc- 
rived it from JEdde^ a grandmolhery thus making it to signify the parent of 
poetry; or from af/a, a father y with the same use of the prosopopeia. OtJiers 
have referred it to Oddcy the residence of Ssemund Sigfuson. Anias Magnueus 
considers the name as a feminine of the old word Odr, signifying wisdom, or 


reason. 
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The ancient Edda consists of various odes ; ■which, as 
some allege, arc the fragments only of a mnch larger work, 
now lost to the world. These writings, sn|)|)ressed during a 
long jieriod by th(! inistaketi zeal of the Catholic clergy, were 
brought to light about the year 1630, by JBrynjolfus Sneno- 
nins, bishop of Skalholt. The most important of the j)oems 
are the Vbluspa, and the Hiivi'nnal. The Volnspa, or Prophet- 
ess of Vola, is a digest of the ancient Scandinavian my thb* • 
logy, short and extremely ol)scnre ; the H.'iviimal, jx singular 
collection of moral precepts, professing to be derived from 
the god Odin himself. These poems have generally been 
attrilxntetl to Sacmiind Sigfnson, an eminent Icelander, born 
A. D. 1056; who, from his knowledge, writings, and various 
acrpiireinents, has been called by succeeding authors, Erode, 
or the learned. This opinion, however, as before inen- 
lione<l, has had its opponents; and strong reasons have been 
urged for believing that SaRinniid did not compose, perhaps 
not even compile, the Jidda which is ascribed to him. * 

The second wwk, bearing this name, has come to ns 
untler a more perfect form, and though itself losing the garb 
of poetry, is much better adapted to the object of instruct- 
ing others in the poetic art. It is distributed into two prin- 
cipal ])arts. The first contains an extensive view of the my- 
thology of Odin, under the form of dialogue ; in which are 
explained the attributes of the deities, their several actions, 
and the other remarkable events of the inytliology. This 
was a code from which the Skalds, or bards of the age, 

* The principal opponent of Semund's claim to the first Edda is Arnas 
Magna-'us; whose recondite inquiries into the early literature of Iceland have 
given him much celebrity. See his Life of Ssemund Erode, pi'efixed to the 
£dda Stemmdar, Hafni<e 1787. 
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might derive incidents and allusions for the ornament of 
their verses. The second part of the Edda, which has been 
called Skalda, is a still more singular instance of the atten- 
tion which was given at this period to poetry, as an art. It 
is a collection of synonymes, epithets, and prosodiacal rules, 
carelidly arranged, and admirably adapted to increase the 
accuracy and facility of composition. The diirerent errors of 
. style arc distinctly pointed out, and a minute account is given 
of the varieties of figure and of nieti’c, which may be ad- 
mitted into poetical writing. The origin of this extraordituiry 
work, like that o*f the ancient Edda, is still a matter of dis- 
pute. Most authors concur in ascribing it to Snorro Sturle- 
son, admitting, however, that certain additions were after- 
ivartls made to the Skalda, either by Gunnlaug, a monk 
who lived about the beginning of the thirteenth century, or 
more jnobably, by a poet called Olaf Huitaskald, the ne- 
phew of Sturleson. The learned Arnas Magnaius, and some 
other writers, have contradicted this opinion, and suppose it 
more probal)le that the Edda was greatly altered, if not 
composed, in the fourteenth century ; an idea which is the 
less probable, since at this periotl the art of poetry had 
greatly declined among the Icelandters, and the oflice and 
reputation of the Skalds were now become almost Avholly 
extinct.* 

* See Vita SaemuntL Mult. Edd. Seemund. praefix. p. 14 ; also Sciagraph. Hist. 
Lit. Island, p. 17. The controversy respecting the origin of the Edda, and the 
examination of this singular work, have engaged many writers of great eminence. 
Besides those just referred to, we lind connected with this subject the names of 
Wormius, Bartholin, Rudbeck, licsenius, Mallet, Sulim, Hire, Thorkelin, &c. 
from whose several works the curious reader may obtain ample information on 
the subject. The principal editions of the Edda arc those of Resenius, (CVyjcw- 
1065), and of Mr Goranson, a Swede, who obtained his text from the 

i> 2 
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It would be exceeding the limits of the present disserta- 
tion to detail the names of all the eminent poets who adorn- 
ed this jjeriod of Icelandic history. Besides the two cele- 
brated men, whose names have been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Edda, those most c<»nspicuous for their talents 
were, Egill Skallgrimson, a celebrated warrior as well as 
barti, who in the court of Norway rescued himself by his 
verses from im[)ending death ; Thorleif Jarlaskald, whose . 
skill was so great, that while every one admired and ap- 
plauded, no one knew whether his poetry spoke jiraise, 
satire, or reproach ; Sighvatr Thordson, whose talents raised 
him to the counsels and friemlship of two successive Nor- 
wegian kings ; and the two brothers, Olaf and Sturla Thord- 
son, who, in the thirteenth century, carried away the prize 
of fame from most of their competitors, both in Iceland and 
the kingdoms of the north. The former of these, surnamed 
Iluitaskald, or the White Poet, from the colour of his hair, 
has just been noticed, as the supposed author of a part of 
the Edda. The latter, besides his celebrity as a poet, ac- 
quired much eminence in the departments of history and 
jurisprudence, and in other branches of knowledge. The 
chronicles of the country recite the names and compositions 
of many contemporary bards, little inferior in skill, and who 
exercised with scarcely less reputation the art to which they 
were attached. 

Great, however, as was the poetical celebrity of the Ice- 
landers of this age, they derived a still higher character from 

Upsal Manuscript of the work. A French translation of the greater part of it 
has been given by Mr Mallet in his Introduct. a THist. de Dannemarc ; and this 
has been transferred to our own language by Dr Percy, in his Northern Antiqui- 
ties. To the pens of Gray, Herbert, and Cottle, we owe poetical translations of 
several passages in the ancient Edda. 
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their historical writings. These may with propriety be divid- 
ed into the gemiine, the fictitious, and those of a mixed cha- 
racter. Of the fabidous histories, which were chiefly com- 
posed during the earlier periods of the Icelandic common- 
wealth, some a[)pcar to have had a concealed and figurative 
meaning ; others were mere fables, not connected with any 
such metaphorical allusions.* The Sagas,f or historical nar- 
ratives, form a much more numerous and valuable class of 
compositions. These may in general be considered to be- 
long to the last or mixed character of history ; in which the 
fictions of the .author are to a certain extent blended with 
the events he describes. Many of them, however, possess 
throughout all the features of real and authentic narrative, 
and afford sketches of the state of society during this period, 
which are fiighly interesting and important. In the subject 
of these Sagas there is considerable variety. Some of tliem 
furnish the history of particular events, either of a political or 
religious nature ; others give the more simple narrative of a 
family, or a community of families ; others, again, contain 
biographical sketches of the eminent individuals of the age, 
the king, the warrior, the poet, or the priest. The merit of 
these writings is etpially various. In many of them we find a 
minute and wearisome description of events, neither interest- 
ing in themselves, nor adorned by any of the graces of nar- 
rative ; in others we meet with pictures of manners and feel- 
ings, in which simplicity itself is the charm, and where the 
imagination is insensibly led back to the times, the people, 
and the scenes, which are so faithfully pourtrayed. Of those 

* See Torf. Ser. Heg. Dan. lib. i. cap. 1 ; and Bartholin's .Antiq. Dan. lib. f. 
cap. II. 

■f From segia, to say. 
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which bear the latter character, the finest example, perhaps, 
is the Gunnhtugs ok Skald -Rqfni Saga, or the history of 
Gunnlaiig and the poet Rafn ; of which interesting story, a 
short sketch is given in the subjoined note, Avithont any other 
ornament than the original itself affords, and with the neces- 
sary omission of many circiimstances which confer grace and 
beanty npon the tale. The authenticity of the narratiA c, and 
the reality of all the personages it inclutles, are fully esta- 
blished by the evidence of contemporary Avriters.* 


^ Thorstein and Illugi, both men of wealth and powei, dwelt in the great vale 
of the Horgar-Fiord, in the western part of Iceland. The former, who was son 
to the celebrated poet Fgill, had a daughter named Ilelga, the pride of her family, 
and the loveliest among the women of the island. In the house of Illugi, the 
most remarkable person was his youngest son, Gunnlaiig. Born in 988, he eaily 
acquired reputation from his stature, strength, and prowess, both of body and 
mind ; but his temper was turbulent and unyielding, and being opposed by his 
father in his desire to travel, he abruptly left his home, when only fifteen years of 
age, and took refuge in the house of Thorstein, by whom he was hospitably re- 
ceived. Here, while his mind was instructed by the father, his heart was sub- 
dued by the gentleness and elegance of the daughter. Living with Ilelga, and 
partaking in ail hef occupations and amusements, a mutual atrection was quickly 
formed ; and the restless impetuosity of the boy passed into the refinement and 
delicacy of the youthful lover. His character thus changed, Gunnlaug was recon- 
ciled to his father, and, during three years, resided sometimes with liim, some- 
times at the house of Thorstein. When he had reached the age of eighteen, 
Illugi consented to his going abroad ; but he woidd not leave Iceland, till he had 
obtained from the father of his secretly betrothed Ilelga, a solemn promise that 
the maiden''s hand should be given to him, if, after three years had expired, he 
returned to claim it. Departing from his native country, Gunnlaug visited the 
courts of England, Ireland, Norway, and Sweden, and was every where received 
with the honours to which his person and talents entitled him. His extempore 
poetry was admired and munificently rewarded : this art he had early cultivated, 
though with so much tendency to satire, that he >vas called Onnstunga^ or the 
snake-tongue. At the court of the Sw'edish king, Olave, he found the celebrated 
poet Kafn, likewise an Icelander, and of noble birth. A friendship formed be- 
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From the Icelandic Sagas, our knowknlge of the history 
and antiquities of the northern nations has derived many im- 
portant additions. Still more valuable, however, in this resj)ect 
have been the regular historical writings of the Icelanders ; 
many of which have come down, in a more or less perfect stale, 
to the [)rescnt time. The causes which led these islanders 

tvvccii them, was speedily broken by a dispute, which took place in the royal 
presence, respecting the comparative merits of their poetry. Rafn, thinking him- 
self disgraced, declares Iiis determination of revenge ; and, in pursuance of this, 
returns to Iceland, where he seeks to olitain in marriage the maiden betrothed to 
Ids rival. The tliree ye&rs being gone by, and no tidings received of Guiinlaug, 
Thorstein, after some delay, gave to llafn the unwilling hand of Ilelga, whose 
heart meanwhile remained with her former lover. The unfortunate Guniilaiig, 
hastening liome to claim his bride, was accidently detained by a hurt received in 
wrestling, and reached the abode of his father on the very day on which Ilelga 
became a wife. A nuptial feast was prepared, with all the splendour suited to the 
condition of the families concerned. Gunniaug shewed himself on a sudden among 
the assembled guests, eminent above all from the beauty of Ids person and the rich- 
ness of his apparel. The eyes of the lovers hung upon each other in mute and 
melancholy sorrow ; and tlic bitterest pangs w^ent to the heart of the gentle Helga. 
The nuptial feast was gloomy and without joy. A contest between the rivals was 
prevented by the interference of their friends, but tliey parted with increased ani- 
mosity and hatred. 

The revenge of Rafn, though thus accomplished, gave him little satisfaction. 
Ilelga, refusing all conjugal endearments, spent her days in unceasing sadness. 
At the great public assembly at Thingvalla, the ensuing summer, Gunniaug chal- 
lenged his rival to single combat ; and the challenge being accepted, they met on 
an island in the river, which Hows into the lake of Thingvalla. The combat, 
however, though severe, was indecisive ; and a renewal of it was prevented by 
an edict of the assembly, passed the following day, proldhiting the practice of 
duels in Iceland. Gunniaug liere sees his beloved Helga for the last time; and 
in the empassioned language of poetry laments their mutual aflliction and sorrows. 
Restrained from deciding their quarrel in Iceland, and each pursued by his own 
unhappiness and resentments, the rivals pass over to the territory of Sweden, and 
meet, attended by their respective companions, at a place called Dynguines. A 
combat takes place : the companions of each party full victims to the bloody fray, 
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thus early to the composition of history, as well as poetry, 
have already been mentioned. Originally bringing with them 
from Norway numerous traditionary records of the Scandi- 
navian people, they derived progressive additions to these, 
from the residence of their poets and learned men in the courts 
of the northern kingdoms, the princes and chieftains of which 
cherished the talents by which their own actions might be 
conveyed to posterity. Provided by these means with ample 
materials for history, they bet'ame the annalists of all the 
north of Euro|)e ; and the simplicity and precision which their 
narratives display, prove that they were well entitled to this 
pre-eminence. The history of their own country was not neg- 

and Gunnlaug and Rafn are left alone to decide their contest. The foot of the 
latter is severed by the sword of Gunnlaug, who wishes now to discontinue the 
combat ; but Rafn exclaims that he would persevere in it, could he procure some 
water to alleviate his thirst. The generous Gunnlaug, trusting to the honour of 
his adversary, brings him water in his helmet from an adjoining lake. Rafn, 
seizing the critical moment, when the water was presented to him, strikes with 
his sword the bare head of Gunnlaug; crying out at the same time, that he 
“ cannot endure that his rival should enjoy the embraces of the beautiful Ilelga.'” 
The fight is fiercely renewed, and Gunnlaug slays his perfidious opponent ; but 
dies soon afterwards of the wound he has himself received, when yet only in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age. 

The remainder of the story is short and melancholy. The sorrowing Helga, 
her husband and lover both destroyed, is compelled to give her hand to Thorkell, 
a noble and wealthy Icelander. But these nuptials are equally joyless as the 
former. Her mind is wholly devoted to misery and gloom ; and she sinks an 
early victim to the grave, bending her last looks upon a robe she had received 
from Gunnlaug ; and dwelling with her last thoughts upon the memory of her 
unhappy lover. 

A sketch of this story is given by the elegant pen of Mr Herbert, in the first 
volume of his poems. W ere it less interesting, as a specimen of the manners and 
literature of the ancient Icelanders, the repetition of what be has so ably done, 
would not have been attempted. 
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lected amid tlie more conspicuous events of other nations ; 
but the most careful record preserved of every circumstance 
occurring in the little community to which they belonged. 

Isleif, the first bishop of Skalholt, who died in 1080, was 
the earliest of the Icelandic historians, and a man of great ge- 
neral learning; but his works are now unfortunately lost. Sm- 
mund Frode, who has before been mentioned as the reputed 
author of the ancient Edda, was contemporary with the lat- 
ter years of Isleif. He composed, among other historical works 
now extinct, the annals called from his place of residence, 
Odda, which contain a chronicle of events from the begin- 
ning of the world to his own time. For this work he was 
peculiarly cjualificd from his studies at Paris and Cologne, 
where in the earlier part of his life, he spent several years in 
the most ardent devotion to the pursuits of knowledge.* 
His friend and fellow-traveller Are Thorgilson, also from his 
learning surnamed Frode, was still more eminent as an his- 
torian of this age ; but here, too, we have to regret the loss 
of what woedd have been among the most important of the 
ancient records of Danish, Norwegian, and English history, 
particularly of his Lives of the Norwegian Kings, from Odin to 
Magnus the son of Olaus. He has lelt us, however, valuable 
testimonies of his talents and industry in the Icelandic Chro- 
nicle, usually called the Sched®, and in the Landnamafiook, 
formerly mentioned, of which he appears to have composed 
the principal part. He died in 1 148, when eighty years of age. 
Succeeding in the same track, was the celebrated Snorro 
Sturleson, w’ho, born in 1178, became, when yet young, the 

* The Annales Oddenses have been denied by some to be the work of Ssemund 
Frode, and have been assigned to a much later period of Icelandic literature. It 
is impossible, at the present time, to decide with certainty upon a question belong- 
ing to an age so remote. 
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wealthiest and most powerful man in Iceland. Twice he sus- 
tained the office of Langman, or chief magistrate. His esta- 
hlishment was suited to the dignity of his condition, and in 
visiting the general assembly of the island, he was frequently 
attended by a splendid retinue of 800 armed men. The re- 
putation which he acquired for learning and accomplish- 
ments was equally extensive. He had a minute knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages, was an excellent poet arid 
historian, an admirable orator, and profoundly skilled in all 
the arts of his time. Besides the Edda, which is usually as- 
cribed to him, and one or two fragments,’'^ he has bequeathed 
to posterity his Chronicle of the Kings of Norway, called the 
Heimskringla ;f a work which, while it strikingly displays the 
erudition and industry of its author, is scarcely less distin- 
guished for the excellence of its composition and style. The 
latter part of his life was less fortunate than its commence- 
ment, being clouded by family feuds, which finally sxibjected 
him to a violent death in the sixty-third year of his age. It 
would appear that his character was not without its blemish- 
es, as well as its noble and exalted qualities. To his private 
ambition he is said occasionally to have sacrificed the interests 
of his country, and much dissimulation and political artifice 
pervaded the whole of his public career. 

These are but a few of the illustrious men who adorned at 
this period the literature of Iceland. A complete catalogue 
of the native historit;al writers would include nearly two hun- 
dred names, some of them scarcely less eminent than those 
which have already been mentioned. J Though the sister 

* The Hattalykili, or Clavis Metrica, and the Bragarbot. 

-)“ 8o named from the initial words of the book. 

X See Torfaii Ser. Reg. Danic. lib. 1. cap. 1. The other most important his- 
torical works of the ancient Icelanders are the Annales Flateyenses^ Skalholtenses^ 
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muses, history and poetry, were thus principally cherished, 
there was not however an entire neglect of other branches 
of knowledge. The ancient calendars of the country, and 
the extraordinary skill which was exhibited in the maritiine 
adventures of the people, shew that considerable attention 
was given to astronomical and physical observations ; and 
many learned men in the island, especially Sturlcson and 
.Paul, a bishop of Skalholt, weredistinguishedby their attain- 
ments in mathematics and mechanical science.* The study 
of jurisprudence was pursued with much ardour and industry : 
it appears, from passages occurring in the Sagas, to have been 
made a distinct branch of education among the chiefs of the 
country, and the excellent code of laws Avhich the Icelanders 
framed for themselves, is a sufficient proof of the success with 
which its cultivation was attended. Geography covdd not 
fail to engage attention, when their travellers not only visited 
all the kingdoms of Europe, but penetrated even into the re- 
mote regions of Asia and Africa.f Philological studies were 
pursued by the learned men of the island with much diligence ; 
and, in the course of the lllh and 12th centuries, they be- 
(;ame familiar with the most celebrated of the Latin authors, 
deriving assistance to their own conijmsitions from the classi- 
cal authorities thus laid open to them. The study of the 

Holenses, Vetustissimi, Uegii, those called from the possessor of the manuscript, 
the Annales Resenii, the Sturlunga Saga, &c. Of the Annales Regii, an excellent 
edition will be found in Langebeck'’s Script. Rer. Danic. Vol. 3. 

* See the Blanda and Rimbeigla books, published at Copenhagen under the 
patronage of M. Suhm. Also a treatise of the same age de Algorithmo^ which is 
noticed in the Sciograph. Hist. Lit. Island, p. 161. The Rimbeigla book presents a 
singular assemblage of astronomical, chronological, and theological facts, and will 
be found well worthy the attention of the curious reader. 

Gissurus, a Laugman of Iceland in 1181, composed a work entitled Flos Pc^ 
regrinallonisy describing the various countries through which he had travelled. 
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Greek language, though less general, was not however dis- 
regarded ; as we find from the testimony of several writers of 
this age. 

It was scarcely possible that all this intellectual culture 
should exist, without some regular system of education, form- 
ing its basis and support. The first establishment of this kind 
appeared about the middle of the 11th century, when Isleif, 
the first bishop of Iceland, founded a school at Skalholt. This, 
was shortly after followed by the institution of three other 
schools in different parts of the island, and by provisions for 
the education of youth in connection with the monasteries 
Avhich were at this time established. It appears also to have 
been a common practice for those who possessed wealth and 
property in the country, to charge themselves with the in- 
struction and advancement of such young men as gave an early 
promise of eminence in their talents.* In the scliools, besides 
the knowledge of their own language in reading, writing, and 
various modes of composition, the youth of the island were 
initiated in classical and theological studies ; to the latter of 
which especially much attention was given. Poetry was made 
expressly a branch of common educatiotj, and even music, 
or possibly a form of recitation thus termed, appears in some 
instances to have been taught in a public manner, f Pre- 
viously to the reception of Christianity in Iceland at the close 
of the 10th century, the Runic characters, which were brought 
over by the original emigrants from Norway, seem to have 
been generally used, where the memory was not alone trusted 
with the record of events. These were not, however, commit- 
ted to the form of regular writings, but rudely inscribed u[)on 
the walls and rafters of their habitations, uj)on their shields, 
wooden staffs, and other implements of common use. About 

* Hist. Eccles. Island. T. I. p. 190. Hist. Eccl. Island. T. I. p. 190 and 327. 
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the time of this important change in the religion of the 
people, the Roman characters were introduced ; the adop- 
tion of which was attended with manifest advantage to the 
progress of education, and to every department of literary 
pursuit. 

Respecting the physical condition of the Icelfinders in 
this remarkable period of their history, we derive our in- 
formation chiefly from the poems, histories, and tales of the 
country, which incidentally furnish many interesting facts 
connected with this subject. The ancient Icelanders pos- 
sessed, as is still ‘the case with their posterity, few of the 
luxuries or more refined conveniences of life; and were 
occasionally exposed to severe privations from the nature of 
their soil, and the seasons under which they lived. There is 
some reason, however, to believe, though the fact cannot 
be regarded as positively ascertained, that the climate of 
Iceland was once considerably less austere than at present. 
From many sources of information it appears certain that 
corn was formerly grown upon the isl.and, though in later 
periods, as a native produce, it has been utterly unknown.* 
Of the fact that the trees and shrubs formerly attained a 
much larger size, and were more nunierous than is now the 
case, there is satisfactory evidence in the discovery of trunks 
of such trees among the morasses ; and in the frequent men- 
tion which is made in the ancient writings of houses and 
even ships, constructed of the timber which the country it- 
self prodxiced. It is probable also that the other internal 
supplies and means of subsistence which the Icelanders of 
this age possessed, were more abundant and various than at 

• The evidences of the former growth of corn in Iceland are collected in a 
treatise by Snorreson, an Icelander, De Agricultura Islandorum priscis temporibus. 
Hafni<e 1737. 
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the present time. We find in the Laxdaela Saga, the narra- 
tive of a feast in the western part of the island, at which 
nine hundred persons were assembled, and which continued 
with much splendour and ceremony during fourteen days ; 
and the Landnama Book affords another instance of an 
entertainment given by two brothers at Hialtadal, in the 
northern province, where there was an assemblage of more 
than fourteen hundred guests. Many examples occur'in the 
histories of the country of the liberal hospitality which was 
exercised towards foreigners ; who, coming to the island for 
the purposes of traffic, were received int() the houses of the 
principal inhabitants, and frequently dwelt with them during 
the long winter of this northern region. 

It is not easy to ascertain with exactness the popvdation 
of Iceland at this period ; but many circumstances render it 
probable that it considerably exceeded the number now on 
the island.* As at present, however, the people were much 
dispersed over the country ; their habitations being seldom 
grouped together, but placed wherever the situation and 
nature of the soil were propitious. Simplicity in all their 
habits and modes of life was a necessary effect of situation 
and circumstances. The houses even of the wealthiest of the 
community were constructed of wood and turf; and the 
great annual assembly of the people was held at ThingA'alla 
beneath the open canopy of heaven ; the chiefs and civil 
officers dwelling at night under the covering of rude huts, 

* Arngrim Jonas, in his Brev. Comment, de Island, sect. 4, mentions the 
fact of an estimate being made in the year 1090, by Gissurus, a bishop of Skal- 
holt, of the number of those who, from the amount of their property, were en- 
abled to pay tribute to the state. They were ascertained to be about 4,000. This 
estimate, however, does not afford the grounds of even a probable conjecture as 
to the total number of inhabitants. 
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erected near the place of public meeting. The occupations 
of the people appear to have been nearly the same as those 
common to the present race of Icelanders ; and in these 
every class of the community, in greater or less degree, par- 
took.* Fishing was necessary as a principal means ot their 
subsistence : they clothed themselves by tlie manufacture of 
the wool of their sheep; while their cattle, which were 
numerous, afforded at once a regidar employment, and the 
most valuable addition to their domestic comforts. A fur- 
ther occupation Avas furnished by their traffic with foreign 
countries, which Uven at this time seems to have been very 
considerable. The moral habits of the jjeople bore a favour- 
able proportion to their intellectual qualities, and were 
doubtless fostered and improved by the latter. Certain 
superstitious and unnatural usages, which belonged to their 
ancestors, and to the age, were blended with their early 
condition; but these speedily yielded to the influence of 
reason and of the Christian doctrines, and left behind few 
vestiges of their former existence. A verjjp^emarkable in- 
stance of this kind occurred in 1011 ; Avhen by a single and 
unanimous act of the public assembly, the trial by duel or 
single combat was abolished in Iceland ; though the practice 
was then almost universal througho\it Europe, and sanction- 
ed for more than a century afterwards by the law and usages 
of many of the continental nations.* 

* See Vatns dsela Saga, cap. 22; Liosvetninga Saga, cap. 25, &c. 

*1“ The exposure of children was one of the barbarous customs which the Ice- 
landers derived from their Norwegian descent. Though this practice was not 
formally prohibited when the Christian religion was adopted in the island, yet 
it did not long survive this event ; and it appears to have been extinct in Ice- 
land nearly a hundred years before it was finally abolished in Norway. Hist. 
Eccles. Isl. Tom. I. p. 71. Among the superstitions connected with the Scandi- 
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One of the most important events during this period of 
Icelandic history, was the establishment of Christianity in 
the island. This momentous change was effected in a man- 
ner strikingly accordant to the genius of the government 
and of the jieople. From the year 981, when the knowledge 
of the Christian doctrine was first introduced by Frederic, a 
bishop from Saxony, to the close of this century, the num- 
ber of those embracing the new faith progressively increased ; 
and many missionaries, both foreigners and natives of Ice- 
land, who had been converted abroad, came over to the 
island to aid its propagation by their efibtts. They experi- 
enced much opposition from those who still adhered to the 
superstition of their ancestors : the invectives of poetical sa- 
tire were j)oured forth against them, and even personal vio- 
lence occasionally attempted by their opjjonents. These 
contests, and the growth of the new religion, at length en- 
gagctl the attention of the government, and at the national 
assembly, in the summer of the year 1000, a formal discus- 
sion took place ^etween the contending parties. While yet 
the subject was m agitation before the assembled people, a 
messenger hurried into the place of meeting with the intclli- 


navian mythology, one of the most singular was the Berserkine, as it has been 
called ; a treatise concerning which is subjoined to the Copenhagen edition of the 
Kristni Saga. The Berserkir w ere wrestlers or warriors by profession, who were 
believed by magical means to have hardened their bodies, so that they could not 
be injured by fire or sword. These men, roused at times by their incantations 
into a sort of jdirenzy, committed every species of brutal violence ; rushed naked 
into battle, and overpowered and slew all who ventured to approach them ; till 
deserted by the paroxysm, their supernatural strength left them, and they imme- 
diately sunk into a state of extreme debility and wretchedness. Many records of 
this strange superstition occur in the old Icelandic and Norwegian writings. It 
gradually disappeared together with other practices of magic and divination, fre- 
quent among the northern stations of this age. 
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gence, that subterranean fire had burst out in the country to 
the south, and was consuming every thing before il. The 
heathens exclaimed, tluvt it was not wonderfid the gods should 
burn with anger at the new and detestable heresies which 
were thus introduced into the country. — “ But wherefore,” 
cried Snorro, a zealous advocate for the Christian cause, 
“ wherefore was the anger of your gods kindled, when the 
very rock was burning, on which we now stand.” I'lie 
lake of Thingvalla is in the midst of a volcanic country, and 
lofty cliffs of lava environed the place of public assenibly. 
The promjititude ©f the reply had its fidl effect; the heatlieti 
party Avere repulsed ; and though the dismission still con- 
tinued, the ardour and abilities of the Christians triumphed 
over all obstacles, and procured a final decision in their fav- 
our, which was pronounced with much solemnity by Thor- 
geir, the chief magistrate of the island. Upon the promulga- 
tion of this act, all religious contests were suspended, and 
the whole people espoused the faith, to which the wise and 
the learned among them had given their assent.* 

Christianity being thus introduced into Iceland, the forms 
of a religious establishment were soon afterwards adopted ; 
numerous churches were erected ; a jvovision made by tithe 
for the support of the clergy, and two bishops created, one 
for the southern, the other for tlie northern district of the 
island. Isleif, the first bisho]) of Skalholt, was ordained in 
1057*. Jonas Ogmundson ivas fifty years afterwards invested 
Avith the same office at Hoolum in the northern province. 
During the early periods of the Icelandic church, the bishops 
Averc chosen by the collected voice of the people at the great 
public assembly ; they were men eminent for piety, talents, 

* See the Kristni Saga, and Hist. Eccles. Island, voi. I. p. 60 . 

F 
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and learning, and their influence was successfully exerted to 
maintain the purity of the religion over which they presided. 
The superstitious practices of the ancient mythology were 
abolished, and the church of Rome not having yet acijuircd 
suflicient influence to substitute its errors in their stead, a 
simple and undisturbed exercise of religion was enjoyed by 
the Icelanders for nearly two centuries after the first intro- 
duction of Christianity into the country. 

Another event, connected with the history of Iceland at 
this period was the discovery and colonization of Greenland, 
eftected about the year 972, by a Norwogian named Eric, 
who had settled in Iceland a short time before. Desirous of 
estalilishing a colony there, he called the country (Jraenlaml, 
with the design, as it would seem, of alluring settlers by the 
idea thus given of the country. In this project he succeeded. 
A year or two afterwards, twenty- five vessels were fitted 
out on the western coast for an cxj)edition to Greenland ; of 
whi(;h number it appears that fourteen reached the newly 
discovered shores. * A colony was soon established ; the 
population rapidly increased ; and in the progress of the en- 
suing century, a great extent of the eastern coast, opposite 
to I(;eland, became iidiabited. Christianity was introduced 
there at an early period, and the bishop of Garde, the prin- 
cipal establishment of tlie country, was known even to the 
Roman pontiffs of the age. The colonists maintained a con- 
stant commercial intercourse with Iceland and Norway ; and 
the records of the settlement come down uninterruptedly to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, when at once every 
trace and vestige of it are lost. The causes of this singular 
fact have never yet been fully ascertained. It is the most 


* Landnama Book, Part II. cap. 14. 
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probable supposition that an accumulation of ice took place 
about this time on the Greenlaocl coast, preventing the ac- 
cess to it from the sea ; and this idea is confirmed by tlie 
narratives of later voyagers iji these seas, and by the faihire 
of several expeditions sent otit to discover the settlement, 
all of which have been thus interc;epted. Of the fate there- 
fore of this ancient colony, commonly called by distinction 
Old Greenland, nothing is yet known. The same accumula- 
tion of ice, which separated it from the rest of the world, 
was probably the cause <)f the unfavourable change which 
appears about this* time to have occurred in the climate of 
Iceland; the breadth of the sea intervening between the two 
countries not exceeding three hundred miles.* 

Another maritime adventure is due to the enterprising 
age before us, more remarkable in itself, thoxigh less import- 
ant in its consccpiences, than the one just mentioned. It 
is a fact well ascertained, though not generally known, 
that the north eastern part of the American coast was dis- 
covered at this j)ei’iod by the voyagers of these northern 
countries; and that during two centuries it continued to be 
frequently visited by the Icelanders and Norwegians, for the 
pur[)oses either of curiosity or commerce. This singular 
discovery was made A. D, 1001, by Biorn Heriolfson, an 
Icelander, who on a voyage to Greeidand was driven by 
unfavourable winds towards the south, and reac:hetl a flat 
woody coast, which, from several circumstances in the ori- 
ginal narrative, we may presume to have been that of 
Labrador. Attracted by the report of this voyage, Leif, the 
son of Eric the discoverer of Greenland, fitted out a vessel 

* See Egedc’s History of Greenland ; Torfa;! Groenlandite Antiq. Descript. ; 
and the Hist. Groenlandise of Arngrim Jonas. 

F 2 
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with the design of pursuing the same atlventure ; though un- 
provided with any of those aids which science furnishes to the 
navigators of modern times. Passing the coasts which Biorn 
had before seen, and continuing his course towards the 
south-west, he reached a straight wiiich separated a large 
island from the inainlanrl. Near this ])lace, finding the 
country fertile and j)leasant, he and his companions dragged 
their vessel on shore, and building huts, remained there dur- 
ing the winter. From the observation they made that wild 
vines grew in the country, they gave it the name of Vinland. 
They remarked also that the days (hiring the winter were 
much longer than in Iceland, and the weather considerably 
more temperate. In the spring, Leif returned to Greenland, 
and was succeeded in the enlcrprize by his brother Thorvald, 
who arrived in safety at Vinland, and remaining two winters 
there, ex[)lored a considerable extent of the country and 
coasts. In the course of the third summer, however, he was 
killed in a combat with the natives, who appear now to have 
been seen for the first time, and who attacked the Icelanders 
with arrows and darts, irritated by an act of barbarous 
cruelty which Thorvald had committed towards some of 
their number. Soon after this time it would appear that a 
regular colony was established in Vinland by a wealthy Ice- 
lander, called Thorfin ; and that the colonists, increasing in 
numbers, carried on with the natives a regular traffic in furs, 
skins, &c.* Thorfin himself, having remained there three 
years, returned to Iceland, greatly enriched by his adventure, 
and making a very favourable report of the climate and pro- 
ductions of the new country. Few particulars, however, are 

♦ The natives were called by the Icelanders Skralingary signifying feeble or 
diminutive men. 
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afforded us of the after progress of the settlement, and though 
■we have a record of it in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when a bishop of Greenland went over to promulgate 
the Christian faith among the colonists, scarcely a vestige of 
its existence occurs beyond this time, ami the name and 
situation of the ancient Vinland are now entirely unknown 
to the world. Whether the colonists left the country at any 
particular time, or whether, separated from their connexion 
with Europe, they were gradually blended with the savage 
tribes surrounding them, must for ever remain a matter ot 
doubt. ^ • 

* The reader who wislics farther to investigate this singular subject may con- 
sult the Landnama Book, the Eyrbyggia Saga, the Annales Flateycnses, the 
Heiinskringla of Snorro Sturlesoii, and, among more modern writings, Arngrim’s 
Hist. Gronlandiae, Torfaeus’s Hist. Vinland. Antiq., the Hist. Eccles. Island!^, &c. 
The well-known Venetian narrative of the voyages of Nicolo and Antonio Zeni, 
at the close of the fourteenth century, might be admitted as a farther evidenccj 
did it not bear the character of one of those maritime romances, which were so 
common among the Venetians during the period of their commercial greatness. 
This narrative, however, in describing an extensive country, called Kstotiland, 
situated to the south-west of Greenland, and which had before been visited by 
the Icelanders for the purposes of traffic, proves at least that the discovery of the 
northern navigators was not unknown by report t9 the people of the south of 
Europe. So many testimonies, indeed, direct or indirect, have come down to us 
on the subject of the ancient Vinland, that it is impossible not to admit the fact 
of their general authenticity. There is more room for doubt as to the exact situ- 
ation of the place, thus named. By some it has been supposed (Hist. Eccles. Isl. 
Tom. I. p. 4.) that it might be as far tow^ards the south as Virginia : otliers have 
conceived, wdth more reason, tliat it wa.s situated on some part of the coast of 
Labrador, probably near to the island of Newfoundland. Mallet, who, in his 
Introduct. a rilist. de Dannemarc, has an ingenious disquisition on this subject, 
adopts the latter opinion ; and in the first edition of his work, cites the evidence 
of Father Charlevoix, a traveller into these countries, and of Dr Baumgartens, 
a learned German writer, to prove that the Esquimaux Indians, in this part of 
Labrador, differ materially in person, habits, and language, from the other North 
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Tlie sketch whicli has now been given of the habits, in- 
stitutions, and arts of the ancient Icelanders, is by no means 
an exaggerated picture of this singular and interesting people. 
The comparative eminence, however, to which in this age 
they attained, was not destined to be permanent ; and the 
rapid advancement of other states towards civilization, con- 
curred with changes in their own condition to effect an en- 
tire alteration in the balance subsisting between them. Even 
the period of the commonwealth, though the most brilliant 
and remarkable in the history of Iceland, j)resents not 
throughout the pleasing features which have j\ist been de- 
lineated. In the progress of time, numerous intestine evils 
sprung up to disturb the repose of the [)eoplc; and the 
middle of the thirteenth century is signalized in their history 
by the transference of the .island to the ])ower of the Nor- 
wegian kings, three hundred and forty years after the esta- 
blishment of tlie free constitution, under which they so 
greatly flourished. Sex'eral jirobable (•auses may be assigned 
for this change, some of them collateral, others perhaj)s 
connected with the nature of the constitution itself. There 
appears to have been a constant leaning of the aristocracy, 
which formed the basis of the government, towards an oli- 
garchy; and in the later periods «)f the commonwealth, dis- 
turbances were excited by ambitious individuals, who aim- 
ed at the possession of more influence in the state than 
the constitution allowed. Where large feudal property and 

American tribes ; from which the possibility is inferred that these may be the 
remnants of the ancient European colonists. That wild grapes were found in 
Vinland, cannot be considered an olyection to this idea of the situation of the 
country, since modern travellers have ascertained that a species of wild vine grows 
native on the American coast, even as far to the north as the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay. 
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hereditary rights were connected with talent, ambition, and 
cnterprize, it was natural to expect that cfl'orts would be 
made to infringe the aristocratical etpiality, which existed in 
the spirit and design of the common wealth. Accordingly 
Ave find the relation at this period of numerous contests be- 
tween the more powerful chieftains of the state; and the an- 
nals of Iceland are for a time disgraced by the record of 
sedition, ra])ine, ami bloodshed. * 

The liberties of the Icelanders might possibly, however, 
have survived these intestine feuds, had not other circum- 
stances co-operated with their effect. The Norwegian mo- 
iiarchs, tliougb making no direct attem|)ts to subjugate the 
island, yet ap])e4ir to have contemplated at an early period, 
its annexation to their [lower. This desire was doubtless 
confirmed by the increasing prosperity of the Icelanders 
iluring the eleventh and twelfth centuries; and the means of 
accom])lishing their design were afibrded liy the disturbances 
which afterwards occurred. These broils appear to have 
been fomented by the concealeil interference of the Norwe- 
gians, who were admitted to a constant intercourse with the 
island, and who, while aggravating the internal evils under 
which it suffered, held out to the pco[)le the most s[)ecious 
promises of assistance and protection. By such promises, 
the kings of Norway gained over some of the most eminent 
of the Icelanders ; and persuaded tlnnn to urge, even in the 
councils of the nation, the necessity of composing their feuds 
by giving themselves to the dominion of a single potentate'. 

* These contests l>etween the chieftains were not alAvays trivial or uiiiinport- 
ant. Instances are related where bodies of twelve or thirteen hundred men, and 
fleets of twenty vessels, were engaged on one side in such conflicts. Hist. Jicclcs. 
Island. Vol. I. p. 103. 
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Tlie celebrated Snorro Sturleson, who resided two years at 
the Norwegian court, and was received there with many 
dignities and honours, was suspected of having aided this 
caiise ; a suspicion from which he incurred much odium 
among his fellow citizens. 

The efforts of the Norwegians, protracted through a long 
period, were finally successful. The Icelanders, wearied of 
feuds and contests, consented at last to resign their intlcr 
pendence; and, in 1261, an act of the national assembly, 
unattended with violence or the compulsion of arms, deliver- 
ed up the greater part of the island to Haco, the reigning 
king of Norway. The eastern province which at first oppos- 
ed this act, three years afterwards adopted the same course. 
It was not, however, a blind submission to arbitrary power 
which appeared in this revolution. Regular treaties w'erc 
established between the Icelanders and their future sove- 
reigns ; and the acknowledgement of the kingly sway was 
preceded by conditions, which made it rather an alliance 
than a timid surrender of rights. All property was secured 
in the island; no tribute exacted; a liberal provision was 
made for the external trafiic of the inhaliitants, and a title 
given them to the acquirement of honours and civil offices in 
the kingdom of Norway itself. It was provided that the 
government of Iceland should be athninistered by a delegate 
from the king, either a Norwegian or a native of the island. 
Little change appears to have been made in the internal 
government of the country ; and the celebrated code of laws, 
called the Jomhok, which was given to the Icelanders in 1280, 
by Magnus the successor of Haco, was merely a revised and 
amende* 1 form of the more ancient body of laws, framed for 
the commonwealth of Iceland.* 

* A detailed account of this change in the government of Iceland is given in 
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The short periotl during which the island remained sub- 
ject to the native Norwegian monarchs, is dignified by no 
remarkable event. The laws were administered by the go- 
vernors of the country in a mild and equitable manner ; and 
it does not appear that any attempts were made to infringe 
the conditions upon which the liberties of Iceland were sur- 
rendered. The internal feuds which preceded and produced 
this event were in great mejisure composed, and the inhabit- 
ants at large remained in a state of perfect order and tran- 
quillity. 

The annexation of Norway to the power of Denmark in 
1380, was an event of little importance to the interests of 
Iceland, and can scarcely be considered to form an epoch 
in its history. The island was transferred to the Danish 
monarchy without tumult or opposition. The laws were 
maintained in their former state ; and their administration 
committed as before, to a governor appointed by the crown. 
These prefects of the island were sometimes natives, some- 
times Norwegians, or Danes. Though it was intended they 
should reside in the country, this does not appear to have 
been generally done ; and many of them visited their govern- 
ment only once in the year, to inspect and regulate its various 
concerns. 

This is the last political change which occurs in the his- 
tory of Iceland. The records we possess of the succeeding 
periods are less numerous and less valuable than those which 


Torfttus'^s Hist. Norv. Tom. IV. lib. S. Also in the Hist. Eccles. Isl. T. I. p. 
373 et sqq. The code of laws presented to the Icelanders at this time was called 
Jonsboky from the name of the governor, by whom it was introduced into the 
island. Some of the most eminent among the natives, particularly the poet and 
historian Sturla Thordson, assisted in its compilation from the ancient laws of 
the republic. 
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relate to the times already described. The historians of these 
later siges are occupied chietly in the detail of events, neither 
very interesting in themselves, nor aflecting beyond the mo- 
ment the condition or interests of the people. Their narra- 
tives arc remarkable for ac;cnracy and minuteness ; but they 
are spreatl over too broad and uniform a surface, and are lit- 
tle reliev'd by any of the ornaments of style or composition. 
T1 le history of Iceland, however, though now destitute of [)o-. 
lilical event, is still the history of a peo[)le; and the four last 
centuries have exhibited some features which arc not wholly 
unworthy of attention. 

The change in the constitution of the island, from its annexa- 
tion to a European ftionarchy, produced, as might have been 
expected, a corresponding change in the character and habits 
of the people. Before this event, each individual, possessing 
property, formed an integral part of the government of his 
country. Definite objects of ambition existed to every mem- 
ber of the community ; and vigour, activity, and talent, gave 
political imjjortance, as well as private influenct*, to those in 
whom these ({ualities appeared. This, in the same degree, 
could no long(M’ be the case, when the island was subjected 
to the government of a foreign power. The great assembly 
of the people was still summoned to its annual meeting at 
Thingvalla ; and still, under the cognizance of the Governor, 
enforced the execution of the laws; but its national delibera- 
tions had now lost much of their spirit and importance. The 
influence of })ro[)erty and of personal merit were diminished in 
the same proportion ; and the efforts of individual ambition 
tacitly and without vioh'ncc repressed. Had the foreign yoke 
been u tyrannical one, the primeval s[)irit of tlic Icelantlers 
might possibly have been maintained by the persecution 
which laboured to suppress it. But the (;asc was far other- 
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wise. The Norwegian, and siil)se(|nently the Danish nio- 
narchs, exercised their sway with a lenient and forbeariiii!; 
hand; not merely refraining from oppression, but giving 
much attention to the interests and welfare of this remote part 
of their dominions. The customs and feelings of the people 
were respected ; the laws administered with etjuity, and tran- 
quillity maintained throughout all classes of the inhabitants. 

. To these circumstances we may chiefly attribute the change 
which appears about this period to have taken place in the 
national character of the people, and the distinction existing 
between the ancieftt Icelanders and their posterity of the pre- 
sent age. Repose and security, succeeding to internal broils, 
produced a state of comjiarative a|)athyand indolence. The 
same call \Ha.s not made for individual exertion, nor the s'amc 
rewards proposed to its successful exercise. Rank anti projierty 
became more nearly etpialized among the inhabitants ; and, 
all looking up to a siq)erior power, the spirit of independence 
declined, and they expected from others the support and pro- 
tection which they had once alforded to themselves. Their 
ardour in maritime adventure was checked at the same time 
by the revolution which took place in the government t)f the 
island. The trade which lliey had forinerly carried on in the 
protlucts of their country, was now gradually transferred to 
the natives of other kingdoms ; and a copious source of acti- 
vity and exertion thus in great measure extinguished. It ap- 
pears, too, that about this period, the agrievdture of the coun- 
try declined ; owing either to a change in the nature of the 
climate, or to diminished industry on the part of the inha- 
bitants. These combined causes had a permanent influence 
upon the character of the Icelanders. The simplicity and 
warm social affections, w hich belonged to the ancient race, 
were still preserved unimpaired ; but their independence, vi- 
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gour, and activ ity, were now in a great degree lost, and will 
probal)ly never be regained. 

The period directly succeeding the union of Iceland to the 
Danish crown, was more especially unfortunate for the wel- 
fare of the country. In 1402, a plague, (the nature and causes 
of which are not distinctly explained) broke out in the island, 
and in the course of this and the two following years swej)t 
away, if the accounts preserveil may be depended upon,, 
nearly two-thirds of the whole population.* This tremen- 
dous affliction was succeeded by a season of such inclemency, 

I hat scarcely a tenth part of the cattle on the island escaped 
destruction. Another epidemic pestilence prevailed towards 
the close of the century, wlvich, though less disastrous than the 
former, carried off a large part of the populatioB, and pro- 
duced much general distress. The calamities of the island 
at this period were further increased by the occasional incur- 
sions of English jiirates ; who landing on diflerent parts of the 
coast, plundered the property of the natives, committed fre- 
quent murders, and carried many persons into captivity .f 

* “ Anno 1402, atrox Islandiam pestilentia pervagari coepit, qua multi morta- 
les ita subite extincti sunt, ut quidam dicto citius perirent : puerique, adulti, et 
senes indifFerenteranimam efilarent ; tantustpie iuit contugionis furor ut saepe ex 
12 vel 15 qui unurn inortuiim sepultum ibant, vix duo aut ties domum incohimcs 
redirent.’' I/tst. EccL IsL Tom, II, p, 135. Very few particulars are transmitted 
to us by the Islandic writers with respect to this dreadful disease, but it may be 
presumed with some probability to have been the same epidemic which, about the 
middle of the 14th century, extended its effects over a great part of the European 
continent. Some accounts say that it was introduced into Iceland from Britain. 

•f See the Annals of Biorn dc Skardsaa, and various parts of the Hist. Eccles. 
Islandise. On this subject, a long and curious document is given in Vol. IV. p. 162. 
of the latter work, in which are preserved the names of many of the English pirates 
who infested the coasts of Iceland between the years 1419 and 1425 ; and a minute 
narrative of the various enormities they committed. From this document it ap- 
pears, that most of these piratical vessels were fitted out at Hull, Lynn, and others 
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These events, which concurred with the causes before de- 
scribed in depressing the spirit of the people, and destroying 
the strength and prosperity of the country, are recorded in 
the annals of Iceland with an affecting and almost painful 
simplicity. No attempts are made to excite a sentiment of 
commiseration, beyond what humanity would of itself yiehl 
to the recital of such complicated evils. We are told that 
>v.hole families were extinguished, and districts depopulate*!, 
by the virulence of disease ; that the learned, the pious, the 
wealthy, and the powerful, all dropt into a common grave ; 
that the labours of industry ceased ; that genius and litera- 
ture disappeared ; and that the wretched remnant of the Ice- 
landers, scarcely themselves saved from destruction, sunk into 
a state of apathy, superstition, and ignorance. In jnirsuing 
his melancholy narrative, the historian sometimes looks back 
for a moment to the former celebrity and splendours of his 
country : but he goes no further ; and all beyond is left to 
the feelings and imagination of the reader. 

Though, during this gloomy age, the talents and literature 
of the Icelanders were depressed almost to extinction, yet we 
must look to an earlier period for the commencement and 
primary causes of their decline. The alteration which has just 
been tlescribed as taking place in the character and condition 
of the peojile, after they were annexed to a foreign power, 
could not occur without a corresponding change in their in- 
tellectual habits. Of the various motives to literary pursuits 
which before existed, some in consequence of this event were 

of the eastern ports of P2ngland ; and that they came to Iceland with the double 
view of plunder and of fishing upon the coast. In 1512, the then Governor of the 
island was put to death by some of these marauders. The intercourse of the 
English with Iceland at this period was not, however, universally thus disgraced. 
During a considerable part of the 15tli century, they appear to have carried on a 
fair traffic with the inhabitants in the products of the country. 
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entirely lost, and others so much enfeebled, as to produce 
few of their original and wonted effects. Talents and know- 
k^lge were no longer associated with that political influence, 
of which before they formed tlie fairest ornament and the 
most stable security. Though proud of the envincnce which 
their acquirements luul given them among otlier nations, and 
aftached to the habits anti pursuits of their forefathers, these 
prepossessions were not sufficient to preserve unimpaired tlie 
spirit which had once animated their career. A circumstance 
which assisted to produce its decline, was the change progres- 
sively taking place in the customs and institutions of those 
countries, with which the Icelanders had before been most 
intimately connected. The European nations were now be- 
ginning to liberate themselves from that bondage of ignorance 
and superstition, which during the dark period of the middle 
ages, had suspended all but the sterner and more impetuous 
cpialities of human nature. The restoration of civil and social 
order, while it gave repose to the mind, invited the exercise 
of those faculties, by which leisure might at once be occupied 
and adorned : knowledge and the arts rapidly revived, and 
the native literature of every country was jirotecited and 
encouraged, by those who appeared before only as the op- 
pressors of its growth. Under these circumstances, the 
poets and historians of Iceland were received with fewer ho- 
nours in the courts where they had once stood so proudly 
eminent ; and their talents were little cherished among na- 
tions in which science had now made ecpial, or even greater 
progress than among themselves. They retreated gradually 
into their native island; where, in the little community of 
their fellow citizens, they still kept alive a feeble remnant of 
that reputation, which had formerly extended throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 
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In addition to the causes just mentioned, there is another, 
which seems materially to have alFccted the literature, as well 
as the general character of the Icelanders during this age. 
For some lime after the introduction of Christianity into tin; 
islaml, the stale of religion among the peo])le was distinguish- 
ed for its purity and simplicity. The active and interested 
spirit of the Roman church did not, however, long remain 
dormant, even in this remote j)art of the Christian world ; and 
about the close of the 12th century, we find that its supersti- 
tions usages and ecclesiastical tyranny began to make inno- 
vations uj)on the r^^ligions estahlishments and customs of the 
peo])le. Fables of miracles came into vogue ; the worshij) of 
saints was tolerated ; and the bishops of the island, formerly 
chosen in conseepjence of their learning ami })iety, were now 
re(;ommcnded chiefly by their subservience to the interests 
and wishes of the Papal see. It appears, too, that even the 
poverty of the Icelanders did not afford them a security 
against the pecuniary exactions of the church of Rome. Re- 
sides other tributes, the celebrated one called Peter’s Pence, 
was collected at diffei'enl limes among the inhabitants, and 
the sah; of indulgences a[)pears to have been repeatedly car- 
rie«l on, both by foreign missionaries, ‘ and by the native 
bishops of the island. The |)reaching of the crusades also 
was attem])ted in 1275, 1289, and some succeeding years, but 
with very inconsiderable success. In the first instance, many 
took uj) the cross, purchasing, however, dispensations from 
bearing it to the Holy Land ; but in their latter efforts, the 
missionaries wer<‘ much less successful ; and it does not ap- 
pear, that a single Icelander was at any time drawn aw ay 
from his country to join in this remote and dangerous contest.* 


* See Hist. Eccl. Island. T. I. p.57l. 
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The effect of these various circumstances upon the litera- 
ture of the island was rapidly progressive. The two brothers, 
Olaf and Siurla Thordson, whose reputation during the 
13th century has before been noticed, may be considered the 
last of the ancient Icelanders who attained any considerable 
eminence in the arts and knowledge of the age. The histo- 
rical work of the latter, called Sturlunga Saga, relating 
the events of his own times, was characterized by a genius 
worthy of the illustrious family to which he belonged. But 
he was succeeded by no writer who could claim an affinity of 
talent to the great names that were extihet. The depart- 
ment of history now degenerated into a mere collection of 
ecclesiastical fables, the lives of monks and saints, and the 
stories of miracles, written in a crude style, and displaying 
little of the erudition or elegance which adorned the compo- 
sitions of the earlier Icelanders. In the department of poetry, 
a similar change occurred : the number and reputation of 
those Avho were attached to the pursuit, gradually declined ; 
and the few'remaining exercised their art in the composition 
of hymnsf/to the jiraise of saints and martyrs, which were 
distinguished only by the rudeness of their structure, and the 
absence of every beauty of imagery and taste. The study of 
jurisprudence, so much cherished and so successfully cxdti- 
vated by the ancient Icelanders, Avas now exchanged for a 
laborious attention to the rites and usages of the Catholic 
church ; Avhile the knoAvledge of the languages, of astronomy, 
and of the more rational parts of theology, sunk into a state 
of corresponding depression and decline. This progressiAC 
change Avas completed by the events of the 15th century. 
The accumulated evils Avhich then oppressed the country, 
destroyed all that Avas left of its former literature and great- 
ness, and the annals of Iceland during this period, are the 
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ripcords only of mental dc[)ression, and of physical calamities 
and suffering.* 

The introduction of printing into the island, and the refor- 
mation of religion M’hich soon after took place, give a more 
pleasing character to the (tonimencement of the succeeding 
century. The first printing press was erected at lioolum, in 
the northern jiroviiice, about the year 1530, under the aus- 
jMces of John Areson, who was at that time the bishop of this 
see. Though himself an illiterate and uncultivated man, he 
was extremely ambitious ; and wished to avail himself of all 
the means which literature might afford for the promotion of 
his influence in the country. With tliis view he jirocured as 
his secretary, a Swede of the name of Maihiessoii, who coming 
over to Iceland, brought with him a printing press, anti made 
a small establishment at Hoolum for its use. The ty[)es were 
originally t)f w'tiod, and very rudely formetl ; and the only 
works issuing from the press during the first forty years after 
its institution, were a few breviaries, church rituals, and ca- 
lendars. In 1574 , however, Gudbrand Thorlakson, bishop of 
Hoolum, made very great irn[)rovcments in the printing esta- 
blishment at that place, providing new presses and types, 
some of which were constructed by his hwn hand, and bestow- 
ing the utmost care upon the correction of every work, which 
was printed during his life time. Before the century had elap- 
sed, a number of valuable publications made their appear- 
ance, greatly improved in their style of composition, and 
displaying a neatness and ei'en elegance of execution, very 

* It has been supposed by Schlozer, that the language of the Icelanders, as 
well as their literature, was materially affected by the events of this age. It i.s 
more probable, however, that the alterations which have taken place in the Ice* 
landic language were made progressively, and not at any particular period. 


H 
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remarkable at this early period of the use of printing in tfliib 
country. 

The reformation of religion in Iceland was not accomplish- 
ed without some disturbance. Early in the l6th century, the 
Lutheran doctrines had begun to combat the superstition and 
tyranny of the Catholic church ; and their influence was great- 
ly aided by tlie zeal of the Danish monarch, Christian III, 
who having abolished the usages of popery in his continental 
dominions, wished to extend this reformation to the religious 
establishment in Iceland. His intentions, and the progressive 
change of opinion from the growing knowledge of the peo- 
ple, were strenuously opposed by those of the clergy who 
were attached to the former state of religion ; and particular- 
ly by John Areson, the bishop of Hoolum, whose ambitious 
and assuming character has already been noticed. The power 
w hich this man had acquired in the country, and the haughty 
violence of his temper, led him into many acts of open hos- 
tility against the reformers. Attended by a body of armed 
men, he left his northern diocese, and proc;e(xling into the 
western province, scizeil the person of Einarsen, the bishop 
of Skalholt, who had some time before espoused the Lutheran 
<loclrinos, and was at this time engaged in visiting the difle- 
rent churches of his district. In the course of the following 
year, however, he was himself arrested by order of the king 
of Denmark ; and being accused of various crimes, was be- 
headed at Skalholt, together with his two natural sons, who 
hatl j)artici{)ated in the violence and usurpations of their 
father. After hivS death no oj)position was made to the new 
doctrines, and in 1551 the Reformation was legally establish- 
ed, and universally received throughout the country. About 
the same time, the public schools of the island, which, toge- 
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ther with its other institutions, had almost been annihilated 
by the disastrous events of the 15th century, !i(fere again es- 
tablished, under the patronage of the king of Denmark ; and 
sncdi funds attached to them, as alfonled facilities of educa- 
tion to thovse of every class among the inhabitants. At the 
time of their revival, it was found diflicult to obtain in the 
country men of sufficient learning to discharge the office of 
■teachers ; so greatly had the condition of literature been de- 
firessed. Several of the Icelanders, however, having l)een 
sent to Copenhagen, to pursue their studies at that university, 
the schools of thef island were afterwards conducted by men, 
whose talents and acrpiircments well liltetl them for this im- 
portant <luty. 

The events which have just been described, render the pe- 
riod of the lOth century, a new era in the history of Iceland. 
Though the former condition and character of the people 
were never entirely restored, yet their situation appears to 
have been considerably improved, and their more intellectual 
habits again excited to that exertion which once conferred so 
much celebrity upon the country. But the revival of litera- 
ture among the Icelanders was attended by none of those re- 
markable circumstances, which distinguished its original pro- 
pagation and growth. The relation of their little community 
to the neighbouring kingdoms of the north was at this time 
completely changed: the disparity of their physical condition 
exerted all its natural influence ; and the flame which was 
again kindled among them, shone dimly beneath the splen- 
dours of that sun of science which had now risen over the 
nations of Europe. In later periods, the literary fame of the 
Icelanders has rarely been extendetl beyond the limits of their 
native island : and though the progress (jf their knowledge 
has, in a certain degree, kept pace with that of other coun- 
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tries, yet this must be regarded rather as an extension of the 
growth of trti latter, than as the effect of any internal powers 
of accpiisition or improvement. 

During the century which succeeded the restoration of li- 
terature in Iceland, several individuals appeared, whose abi- 
lities and learning gave them considerable celebrity in their 
native island. It may be remarked, however, that almost all 
these eminent characters \vere either bishops, or masters of 
the public schools, the diffiision of knowledge not having yet 
taken place to such an extent, as to include those belonging 
to inferior classes of the community. The person whose name 
is most conspiciious among the restorers of learning, wjis 
Gudbrand Thorlakson, bishop of Hoohun. Born in 1542, he 
studied for some years in the school of Hoolum, and after- 
w'ards at the university of Copenhagen, w'hcrchis talents and 
industry gained him the intimate friendship of Tycho Brahe, 
Resenius, Paul Matthias, and other celebrated men in the 
Danish court. When yet only thirty years of age, he was 
appointed to the see of Hoolum ; an office which he sustain- 
ed during the long period of fifty-six years, in a manner most 
honourable to himself, and advantageous to his country. His 
labours for the promotion of knowledge were unwearie<l and 
incessant. Having reformed tin; printing establishment of the 
island, he occupied himself in the superintcndance of the 
press ; and as the best testimony of his diligence in this office, 
we have a catalogue of between eighty and ninety works, 
which w'cre either written by himself, or ])ublishcd under his 
immediate |)atronage and direction. The greater part of these 
publications were of a theological nature ; and many of them 
translations of the more eminent works in divinity which at 
this time appeared on the continent of Europe. To the zeal 
and learning of Thorlakson himself, the Icelanders were in- 
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debted for the first translation of the Bible into their native 
languap^e; which was published in folio in 1584*, and after- 
wards under other forms better adapted to the common use 
of the people. About the same time an edition appeared of 
the Log-lwA', or Icelandic code of laws ; and succeeding it, 
several other works of much value in reference to tlie history, 
and other circumstances, physical as well as political, of the 
country. 

Another very eminent individual of this age was Arngrim 
Jonas; the intimate friend and, for many years, the coadjutor 
of Bishop Thorlakson in the duties of the ejiiscopal office. 
He was associated in all the schemes for the promotion of 
literature, which so much distinguisiied the career of the lat- 
ter ; and twenty-six tlifierent works in various branches of 
dy inily, history, jurisprudence, and philology, attest eipially 
the extent of his acquirements, and his zeal for the progress 
of generfd knowledge. The most valuable of his writings are 
those; which relate to the history of his native island ; the early 
condition of which, especially during the period of the com- 
monwealth, he has illustrated with singular diligence and suc- 
cess. His works are for the most part composed in Latin, 
and are remarkable for the purity and'elegance of their style, 
in which he appears greatly to have excelled all his contem- 
poraries.* Of the other historical writers who distinguished 
themselves at this period, the most eminent wjis Bioru <le 
Skardsaa, whose annals of Iceland from the year 1400 to 
lGl5, exhibit an extreme minuteness of narrative ; animated, 
however, by few interesting or important events, and deficient 

* The most important of the writings of Arngrim Jonas were the Chymogsea ; 
the Brevis Commentarius de Islandia ; Anatorne Blekfeniana; Historia Groenlan- 
diic ; Specimen Islandia; llistoricum; Compendium Historia; Norvegia; ; Tratta- 
tus de successsione ab intestate ; Discursus de Literis llunicis, &c. 
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in all the ornaments of composition and style. His work, 
nevertheless, is valuable, as filling up an interval in the his- 
tory of Iceland, which has been less dwelt upon than any 
other by the native writers of the country ; and its singular 
simplicity of character affords an important evidence of its 
truth and authenticity.* 

The history of the island during the 17th century is almost 
wholly destitute of remarkable events. The condition of the 
people, their laws and government, continued nearly in the 
same state. The commercial connections of the country un- 
derwent some change about the beginning of the century, in 
consequence of an edict of Christian the Fourth, which con- 
voyed a monopoly of the traffic with the island to certain com- 
mercial towns within the dominion of Denmark. For some 
time prior to this, regulation it had been in the hands of the 
merchants of Hamburgh and Bremen, who appear to have car- 
ried it on with considerable success. The piratical incursions of 
foreigners, which during the unfortunate period of the 15th 
century, had added to the other afflictions of the Icelanders, 
were still frequently continued ; and little opposition being 
made to their lawless attacks by a timid and unarmed people, 
the banditti carried rapine and ojjpression along every part 
of the coast. Even as late as l6l6, the English and French 
nations bore a part in these enormities ; which the more en- 
gage detestation, as being exercised against those who were 
subject from their situation to all the evils of poverty and 
want. The most calamitous event of this kind occurred 
in 1627, when a large body of Algerine j>irates landed on 
various parts of the southern coast of the island; and not 

* The other writings of Biorn de Skardsaa are, the Tractatus de Groenlan* 
dia ; Glossarium Juridicum ; Traciattts Juridtei ; Illustratio odarum in £dda Sae^ 
iiiundina, &c. 
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satisfied with tlie booty they obtained, mur<lered between 
forty and fifty of the inhabitants, and carried off nearly four 
hundred j)risoners of both sexes. These unfortunate cap*, 
lives transported to Algiers, were exposed there to so much 
wretchedness, that nine years afterwards, when the king 
of Denmark obtained their liberty by ransom, only thirty- 
seven out of the whole number were found to be surviving. 
Of these, thirteen succeeded in reaching their native island.* 

Though the feelings and practices of superstition have 
never gained more ground in Iceland than among the greater 
communities of Europe, yet at some periods they appear to 
have existed to a considerable extent; and the 17 th century 
is remarkable for many excesses <lerived from this source. 
Numcrons individuals, both of the clergy and laity, were ac- 
cused of dealing in the arts of magic ; and several of these, 
being pronounced guilty of the offence, were sentenced to be 
burnt alive. For some time the belief in necromancy was so 
genera], and its supposed practices held in so much horror, 
that in the course of sixty years, not fewer than twenty per- 
sons perished in the flames. The superstition afterwards gra- 
dually declined ; and at present few of its vestiges are to be 
found in the country. ‘ 

The later j>eriod8 in the history of Iceland are too much 
distinguished by the record of physical calamities. The 
18th century was ushered in by a dreadfid mortality con- 

* The Weslmonn Islands, situated on the southern coast of Iceland, siifiered 
more particularly from the Algerines ; almost their whole population being de- 
stroyed or carried into captivity. Olaus Egilson, a priest in these islands, who 
had been made a captive, but obtained his release from Algiers in 1G39, left a 
manuscript relation of this event, which has since been published in Danish. Diorn. 
de Skardsaa, and other W'riters, have also left narratives of these piracies ; and on 
the same subject a poem was composed by Gudmund Erlendsun, the author of a 
translation of ACsop’s fables into Icelandic verse. 
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sequent upon the small pox ; which in 1707 > raged with such 
epidemic virulence, as to destroy more than 16,000 of the 
inhabitants. The years intervening between 1753 and 1759 
were so exceedingly inclement, that the cattle perished in 
vast numbers from the scarcity of f(X>d, and a famine en- 
suing carried off nearly 10,000 people. The year 1783 was 
signalized by an event, more alarming in itself, and not less 
<lisastrous in its consequences. Several volcanic eruptions had 
already occurred in different parts of the island during the 
preceding periods of the century ; but without producing, in 
a country so thinly peopled, any very extensive devastation 
or distress. At this lime, however, the great eruption look 
place in the Skaptaa-Syssel, the most tremendous perhaps in 
its nature and extent by which Iceland, or any other part 
of the globe, has been afflicted. The sudden extinction of 
a submarine volcano near Cape Reikiancs, which during 
some months had continued to burn ivith extreme violence, 
was succeeded by frequent and dreadfid earthquakes, and by 
the bursting out of the volcanic fire, in a tract of country 
yearly two hundred miles distant. The scene of the latter 
eruption appears to have been among the lofty mountains, 
called the Skaptaa Jokull, situated in the interior of the 
island, and known to the natives themselves only by the re- 
mote view of their summits, clad in perpetual snows. From 
this desolate and unfrequented region, vast torrents of lava 
issued forth, overwhelming all before them, and filling up the 
beds of great rivers in their progress towards the sea. For 
more than a year, a dense cloud of smoke and volcanic 
ashes covered the whole of Iceland, extending its effects 
even to the northern parts of continental Europe ; the cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses of the country were destroyed; a 
famine, with its attendant diseases, broke out among the in- 
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liabitanls, and the small-pox invaded the island at the same 
time with its former virulence and fatal eflects. From these 
combined causes more than eleven thousand people perished 
during the period of a few years; an eJitent of calamity 
which can only be understood, by considering that this 
number forms nearly a fourth part of the whole population 
of the country. The destruction of the fishery upon the 
southern coasts of the island, by the volcanic eruptions just 
described, was another more permanent source of distress, 
which even at the present time is not entirely removed. 

The literature *of the Icelanders in later times, though 
affected in some degree by the various evils of their situation, 
has nevertlieless been preserved from decline ; and may per- 
haps be consitlered to have made a certain progress, in its 
connection with the general advancement of knowledge 
among the nations of Europe. Tlie names of numerous poets 
and historians still appear in the literary records of the 
island, and the introduction of new and important branches 
of science has given to the learning of the country a more 
extensive and diversified character than it possessed, even ijpi 
the most splendid periods of its ancient history. It is pro- 
bable, however, tliat the proportion of the inhabitants, de- 
voted to such pursuits, has in later periods been consider- 
ably diminished ; and this change may be regarded perhsips 
as forming the most remarkable distinction between the pre- 
sent and former state of literature in the country. The few 
are still not unworthy of the names of their ancestors ; but 
the people at large, though possessing a metital cultivation 
far above their physical circumstances, have probably de- 
clined in a certain degree from that s[)irit of progress and 
iiupiiovenaent, which so much distinguished the early condi- 
tion of their community. 
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The names of Thormodus Torfmiis, Arnas Magnaius, and 
Finnur Jonson, are the most celebrated of those which have 
adorned tl>e modern literature of Iceland. Torfasns, >vho was 
born in 1()3(), ami educated (irst at the school of Skalholt, and 
afterwards in tlu' university of Co|)enhagen, acquired a high 
r(‘j)ulation at the Danish court from the extent of his ennli- 
tion and acquirements; and in lG82 ivas a[)j)ointed the his- 
toriographer of Norway ; a situation for which the number 
and value of his historical writings shew that he was pecu- 
liarly well qualified. Of these writings, the most important 
are tlie ‘ St*ries of Dynasties and Kings' of Denmark,’ and 
the ‘ History of Norway;’ both published at Copenhagen 
in the beginning of the last century.* Still more conspicuous 
for his devotion to literary pursuits was the learned and 
eminent Arnas Magnmus, the son of an obscure country 
priest in the western jiart of Iceland. Raised from the ori- 
ginal lowness of his situation by extraordinary elforts of in- 
tlustry and talent, he attained in 1694, when only thirty-one 
years of age, the honourable situation of professor of j)lulo- 
ipphy in the university of Cojienhagen ; and a few years 
afterwards was invested with the further offices of professor 
of northei’ii anti({uities, and secretary of the royal archives. 
His exertions for the jirogress of knowledge were laborious 
and incessant. Besides composing himself several important 
woi ks, he collected at great labour and exigence a magnifi- 
cent library, illustrative of the literature and antiquities of 
the north ; and especially valuable in reference to the litera- 
ture of his native island, which he visited several times with 
the view of collecting all the books and manuscripts extant 

^ The oilier most valuable writings of Torfseus are the Historia Fieroensium ; 
IIi.storia Orcadensium ; Vinlandia Antiqua ; Groenlandia Antiqua^ &c. 
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in the I(!clandic language. The greater part of this library 
was unhappily consninecl by the lire which hajipencd at 
Copenhagen in 1728; ami the nnfortnnate Magniens, present 
on tlie spot, saw the frnils of his long continued induslry 
and toils, in the course of a few hours, ahnost enlirely de- 
stroyed. lie died two years afterwards, and becpiealhed to tiu? 
library of the university the reinant of his literary treasures, 
under the sujierintendanee of certain trusttH's, selected from 
among the most learned men in the Danish metropolis.'*^ 
His friend, and favourite pupil, Finnur Jonson, is another of 
the eminent Icelanders who, during the last century, have 
contributed to preserve uniin[)aired the character and re- 
spectability of their country. Created bishop of Skalholt in 
1751 , he retained this olHce during the remainder of a long 
life, devoted entirely to the promotion of happiness and 
improvement among the community of his fellow citizems. 
In his admirable work, the Ecclesiastical History of Iceland, 
he has be([ueathed to them a monument of extensive erudi- 
tion, genuine piety, and warm ])atriolic feelings, which will 
long continue as one of the fairest and most illustrious orna- 
ments of their literature.^ 

It woidd be impossible to mention Ifere even the names of 
all the Icelanders who, in these later periods, have distin- 

* The works of Arnas Magna*us arc chiclly historical and critical. In his 
early youth he was a pupil of the celebrated Hartholin, and assisted him in the 
composition of his great work on Danish anticpiitics. 1 1 is character is admirably 
drawn by Ins friend Bishop Jonson (Hist. lied. Island. V. III. p. Aid), to whose 
intrepidity, at the time of the great fire in Copeidiugen, we owe the preservation 
of some of the manu.seripts from the MagiiiEanian library. 

■[• The Historia Eccicsiastica Islandia; was jmblished .at Copenh.agen in four 
volumes rpiarto. It is written in Latin of remarkable elegance ; and is replete 
with valuable information, not solely in relation to the ecclesiastical affairs, buf 
also to the political history and literature of the island. 
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giiishcd themselves in the departments of history, poetry, 
theology, criticism, and physical science ; but in a succeed- 
ing chapter, on the present state of Icelandic literature, 
some remarks will be found, illusrative of the actual progress 
of the people in these various branches of knowledge. 
Though among themselves a careful record is preserved of 
all the authors and learned men who have appeared in the 
country, yet the reputation of few of these individuals has 
been conveyed beyond the limits of their native island, and 
their views towards posterity have for the most part been 
bounded by the small and remote circle of society in which 
their destiny was cast.* It must be mentioned, however, to 
the honour of the court of Denmark, that during the last 
century, considerable encouragement has been given to the 
progress of knowledge among the Icelanders ; and much 
pains bestowed u]:)on the revival of the various records of their 
ancient history and learning. During a considerable period, 
several of the most eminent literary characters of the Danish 
metropolis were associated together, under royal patronage, 
for the purpose of illustrating the antiquities of the north ; 
and to their industry and research, aided by the manuscripts 
which were preserved in the library of Magnanis, we owe 
very excellent editions of several of the most important of 
the early Icelandic writings. The editions of the Sagas 
whicdi came out under their superintendance, are rendered 
particularly valuable by Latin translations of the text, and 

* The names might be recited of between two and three hundred authors in 
different departments of literature, who have appeared in Iceland during the 
period intervening between 1650 and the present time. Besides the tlu*ee distin* 
guished individuals who are mentioned above, there are many others who appear 
to have merited well the reputation which they enjoyed among their countrymen. 
Such are, John Haltorson, Paul Vidaiin, Paul Biomson, Jonas Vidalin, Eggert 
Olafson, Biarne Paulson, Halfdan Einarson, John Einsson, &c. 
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by the very copious notes and illustrations which are sub- 
joined to them. Among tlie distinguished men who were en- 
gaged ill this office, wc find the names of Luxdorph, Suhm, 
Langcbeck, and of several Icelanders who Imd acquired re- 
putation in Copenhagen from their abilities and acquire- 
ments.* The most eminent among the latter was the learned 
Professor Thorkelin, whose exertions in behalf of the litera- 
ture and other interests of Iceland, arc happily yet continued 
to his country. 

The government of Iceland has undergone no material 
change during tha last century. The country is still attached 
to the dominion of Denmark ; and the charge of its adminis- 
tration is committed, as formerly, to governors appointed l)y 
the crown, who have generally resided in the island, and ad- 
ministered its laws in a mild and equitable manner. Tlie 
change which was introduced some years ago into the Judi- 
cial establishments of the country, when the courts of law 
were transferred from Thingvalla toReikiavik, will bespoken 
of in the chapter on this subject; and the alterations which 
have taken jdace of latt; in its commercial system, will else- 
where be detailed at length. 

It is much to be lamented that the, history of Iceland may 
not close here. A calamity, however, remains to be record- 
ed, under which the people of this island are still suffering, 
and the termination of which is yet uncertain arul obscure. 
Secluded from the rest of Europe, bearing no part in the 
contentions of more powerful states, gentle ami peaceable in 
all their habits, the Icelanders are nevertheless exjiosed at 
the present time to the evils and privations of war. The 
unhappy contest which has now for some years subsisted 

* By the lovers of northern literature, the name of Count Sulim, as one of 
roost active and generous patrons, will ever be held in veneration. 
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between bnitjlaiul uiul Dennuirk, by intercej)ting the trade to 
the island, has abridged the few comforts the people before 
poss('ssed, and deprived ibem of many things, which might al- 
most, be considered the indispensable necessaries of life. An 
attemjjt was made scjine time ago by the British gcjvernment 
to obviate this evil ; but hitherto, from particular circum- 
stances, without the sucoess which such an effort deserved. 
It will surely 1)C viewed as one of the most lamentable fea- 
tures in the history of the timt‘s, that a people on whom na- 
ture has bestowed so few of her blessings, shoidd be desj)oil- 
ed even of these amid the ruthless and injurious contests of 
their fellow men. The mind, while it recoils from such a 
picture, will the more earnestly look forward to the pc'riod, 
when these complicated soc-ial calamities may have an end ; 
and when the, desolate scenes of nature, as well as the fairest 
regions of the eartli, may no longer echo to the continual 
tumults of war.* 

* The sin;^iilar incidents which occurred in Iceland in the summer of 1R09, 
are yet too recent to he recorded in the general history of the island, even had they 
been less transient in 1 heir duration, and more important in their consequences. 
.\ short account of them will be found in tho succeeding narrative. 
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JOUHNAI.. 


irAVING had the good fortune to procure accommoda- 
tions on board the ship J£ll)e, belonging to Messrs. Plu lps 
and Company of Lomlon, I sailed with my friends from 
Leith, on the 18 th of A[)ril 1810 , for Stromness, where wc 
were to meet that vessel. A favourable wind enablctl us to 
accomplish this part of our voyage in forty-four hours. The, 
Elbe had not arrived ; but in the harbour was a brig, the 
property of the same Company, and a]*so bound for Iceland ; 
w'hich vessel had been blown off the east coast of that island 
in the month of November. 

We had heard of a great many ships for which licences to 
trade Avith Iceland had been obtained; but had met rvith 
every kind of obstruction in our endeavours to secure a 
passage in any of them ; on account, as we afterwards foumi, 
of the licences haA'ing been made use of to conceal a trade 
Avith Norway and Denmark. 

Expecting every moment tlm arrival of the Elbe, we could 
not veirturc to explore any part of the Orkney Islands, except 
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the immediate neighbourhood of Stromness. It happened, 
ivhon we approached the Pentland Frith, to be the time of 
slack tide, so that our passage across it was very pleasant. 
There is nothing particularly striking in the first view of the 
Orkneys. On entering the narrow sounds, I was surprised 
by the great number of ships assembled in the harbour called 
the Long Hope. These, together with the rocky shores of 
the islantls, and the hills of Hoy (the highest groupe in Ork- 
ney), formed a very pleasing scene. The security of the 
JiOng Hoj)e, the easy access to it and the excellent harbour 
of Stromness, together with the liglit-houses on the Pent- 
land Skerries, seem effectually to remove the terrors of the 
Pentland Frith ; the navigation of which, from the violence 
and ra[)idity with which the tide flows through it, had long 
been considered as extremely hazardous. The town of 
Stromness is pleasantly situated along the foot of a hill, on 
the west side of the bay which forms the harbour. The 
houses, of which some arc very good, are crowded together 
in the utmost confusion. What is called the street, is a long, 
narrow, dirty lane, badly paved with flag- stones. It is so 
narrow in sonie jdaces that it seems impossible for two wheel- 
barrows to pass each other. In walking along, it is not un- 
usual to be stopjjcd by the ojieration of slaughtering a pig, 
a sheep, or a calf, in the street, which is never cleaned but 
by heavy rain. The inn is very comfortable, and we had no 
cause to complain of what was provided for us. There is 
often a scarcity of wheaten bread, arising from the uncer- 
tainty and irregularity of the supply of flour. The water is 
excellent; and there is abundance of it for the supply of 
ships frequenting the harbour. 

We were invited by the Reverend Mr Clouston, the minis- 
ter of Stromness, to pass an evening at the manse, and were 
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hospitably and agreeably cnteiiaiiicd. Before and after lea, 
brandy, and some excellent cinnamon ivaler mamil'aclnred 
liy Mrs Clouston, were handed about. 

The state of agri(adture in the neighbourhood of Strom - 
ness is most wretched ; the cottages are filthy ; and the in- 
habitants are very indolent. The l)lack cattle, sheep, and 
horses, are miserable looking creatures; and the implements 
of husbandry arc of the rudest construction, esj)ecially the 
plough. It s(‘ems that the people of Orkney are extremely 
averse to any innovation on their old practii'cs, and exceed- 
ingly jealous of sjrangers. Of the latter quality we had one 
proof, while examining some cottages, and taking sketches of 
them. An old man who was busy in planting potatoes at a. 
little distance, on seeing us thus employed, left his work, 
and walking up with as much fiercem'ss as his vveather- 
beaten countenance <;ovdd express, roughly demandetl what 
w'c were doing, and why we dared to go into the houses to 
frighten the chihlren. 

The population of the Orkneys is considerable ; ami mer- 
chant ships find no difficulty in getting men, who are gene- 
rally landed on the n'turn voyage, and thus escape being im- 
pressed. The Hudson’s Bay Conqiany has hitherto obtained 
workmen from these islands ; but the increasing price of la- 
bour will probably soon close this source of supply, or dimi- 
nish the profits of the Company. 

The proprietors of the Orkney Islands, as they have many 
difficulties to encounter, will have the greater merit when they 
shall hai e inqiroved the condition of the jieasanlry, as well as 
the productiveness of the soil. 

On the 25th, the Elbe arrived at Stromness. Immediate- 
ly on her arrival, we went on board, and were received with 
great kindness by Captain Liston, and Mr Fell, who 

K 2 
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going out as agent for Phelps and Company To these gen- 
tlemen, as well as to their employers, I am under very great 
obligations. Not only did they incommode themselves that 
every thing might be comfortable to me and my cornpjinions, 
ill point ol accommodation, bnt they continued to make 
every exertion to render the voyage agreeable. 

The island of Iceland is placed in the Atlantic ocean, in a 
rlijeclion nearly north-west from the continent of Europe. 
Its position has not been very accurately ascertained ; but, 
from the best authorities in our possession, it appears to lie 
between the r2th and 25th degrees of longitude west from 
(Greenwich; its extreme breadth from cast to west being near- 
ly 300 miles. From some notes which were obligingly sent to 
us by the Danish officers employed in surveying the coast, the 
latitude of the northern extremity of the island. Cape North, 
is 66° 30', which nearly coincides with the Arctic Circle. In 
the common maps of the country, it is laid down a degree far- 
ther north. The most southern part is in north latitude 63° 40' 
nearly; and the broadest part of the island from north to 
south, is probably not much more than 180 miles. 

We sailed on the 28th for Reikiavik, the capital of Ice- 
land. A fine breeze cvirricd us about twenty miles to the 
westward of Orkney, when we were becalmed ; and several 
ships, bound for America, which had sailed the day before, 
were seen in the same situation. On our return to Orkney 
in autumn, we were informed that, at Stromness, the same 
favourable wind which had carried us only twenty miles, had 
continued several days, and had given our friends reason to 
believe that we should have a very short voyage. 

The weather soon became unsteady; and a heavy gale of 
wind overtook us on the 3d of May ; but it was not against 
our course. Early in the morning, one of the sailors, an 
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eUlcrly man, fell from the main yard upon the deck. On 
hearing of this accident we got out of bed, and, though it 
was hardly possible to stand, we contrivetl to reacdi the place 
where he lay, and to bleed him. He died in the evening. At 
night on the 4lh, the Avind became more vit)lenl, accom- 
panied witli snow ; and the rigging was stitfened with ice. 
IModerale weather now succeeded, and as soon as it was 
clear day-light, we had the pleasure of being summoned 
upon deck to enjoy the first view of Iceland. The land 
first in sight was that called by navigators Cape Hekla, though 
it is at a co»isid(‘rabl(' distance from the celebrated volcano 
of that name. Tlu*. range; of enormous mountains, Avhich now 
apj)earcd soaring above the horizon, was entirely ce^vered 
with snow; and though we felt considerable Joy on finding 
t)urselves so lu'ar the end of our voyage, we could not help 
being impressed with the \ ery uninviting a})pearance of the 
country ; — 

Where iindissolvin/:^, from the first of time. 

Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky ; 

And icy mountains, liigli on mountains pifd, 

Seem to the shivering sailor from afar, 

Shapeless and wltite, an atmosj)hci'C of clouds 
Projected huge, and horrid o’er the surge. 

In the evening we passed to the southward of tlie Wesl- 
maim Islands, a fine groupe of rocks, extending to a distance 
of about twenty miles from the most southern [)art of Ice- 
land. The navigation round Cape Reikianes, the south- 
west point of the island, not being deemed safe during the 
night, we lay to a little to the w'cslvvard f)f the locks till day- 
light, when a fresh breeze came off the land. 

In sailing along toivards tile Cape, we had a fine view of 
the mountains of the south-west part of Iceland. Th(‘y arc 
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not very high, and the snow had almost disapjieared from 
them. Their rugged summits, atul the desolate appearance 
of their sides, seemed to indicate a volcanic origin ; and with 
the assistance of a telescope we thought we coultl distinguish 
the |)laces whence lava had flowetl. We also saw the vapour 
rising from the sulphur mountains, which are in this range. 
Towards Cape Reikianes, the mountains gradually decrease 
in height, and become more conical ; and at length the 
country is low, and rocky, which renders an approach to the 
shore very dangerous. Ofl’ the Ca|)e arc some small rocks, 
about six miles apart from each other ; atid beyond them is 
a sunken reef extending about ten miles farther, and termin- 
ating in a rock called, in the Danish chart, BUnde Fugle Skiert 
or the blind rock. We steered for the j)assage between the 
Cape and the nearest rock ; and just as we got into it, were 
becalmed. This circumstance excited considerable anxiety 
in the captain ; but he was soon relieved by perceiving the 
tide to be in our favour, which carried the ship safely from 
the rocks. We now turne<l northwards, and observed that 
the flat country, between the Cape and the Skagen Point, had 
the appearance of having been desolated by volcanic erup- 
tions. We sailed backwards and forwards during the night, 
and began to beat up the Faxfe Fiord* at sun-rise, on the 7th 
of May. The day proved clear, and we had a distinct view 
of the amphitheatre of mountains which bound the Faxe 
Fiord. On one hand, the view terminated with the bare, 
rugged, and gloomy hills stretching towards the east from 
Cape Reikianes; on the other, with the lofty Sna;fell Jokulf 
lowering above the neighbouring snow-covered mountains, 

* Fiord means, bay, or frith. 

-|- Jokul (pronounced Yokul) is a name given to such mountains as are per- 
petually covered with snow. 
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wliich rose in a variety of shapes, forming a most magnificent 
scene ; but such a one as seemed to forbid the approach of 
man. Where no snow appeared, tiidcous preci[)ices over- 
hung the sea, or the destructive efiects of subterraneous fire 
Avere visible on the more level country, where alone an ad- 
venturer could hoj)e to find access, 

A great number of boats were seen coming from different 
parts of the coast to fish. Passing near one of them, we 
hailed it, and took the people and their fish on board. They 
had caught about thirty cod, halibut, and l\isk or cat fish, 
for the whole of winch they denuinded four shillings. The 
peojde were clad in shee[) skins, which they look off befoie 
coming into the ship. This covering has a very singular appear- 
ance ; but it keeps the fishermen dry, and preserves their 
clothes from being spoiled while they are hauling in the fish. 
In the north of Iceland they wear seal skins, with hoods fit- 
ted to the jackets. The dress of the men in this, and in an- 
other boat which afterwards approached the ship, consisted 
of blue, grey, or black cloth jackets and breeches, and coarse 
woollen stockings. Their shoes Avere made of undressed seal 
skin. Some of them Avore woollen caps, Avilh a tassel, vary- 
ing in colour, hanging at the end. Th'e OAvner of the first 
boat had his jacket trimmed Avith red cloth : he officiated as 
our pilot. Most of them had on round slouched hats ; their 
hair Avas long and lank, and seA^eral of them had long beards. 
On our approaching nearer to Reikiavik bay, the pilot of 
that place, Avho had btien fishing, came on board, and super- 
seded the other Avho belonged to a place called Kieblivik. 
The Reikiavik pilot was a tall, stout, good looking man, but 
his shcej)-skin dress gave him rather a saA'age appearance. 

VicAved from the sea, the capital of Iceland has a very 
mean appearance. It is situated on a narrow flat, between 
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two low hills, having the sea on the north-east, and a small 
lake on the south-west side. We landed for a short time in 
tlu^ evening; and had I not previously seen the fishernmn, I 
should have lieen a good deal surprised at the odd figures 
that flocked about us. The Danish inhabitants, who seldom 
stir uilhont tobacco pipes in their mouths, were easily dis- 
tinguished. The beach slopes rapidly; but is e.vlremely con- 
venient for boats at all times of the tide. It is composed 
(Milirely of comminuted lava. There were two large wooden 
platforms, made to be occasionally pushed into the ivater, for 
llu' |)ur])ose of loading and unloading the'larger boats. The 
anchorage is good ; and the bay is defended from heavy seas 
by se\’<'ral small islands, which render it a very safe harbour. 

The houses, with the exception of one that is constructed 
of brick, and the church and prison which are of stone, arc 
formed of wood, coated on the outside with a mixture of tar 
and rod clay. The storehouses, some of which arc \ ery large, 
are built of tlie same materials, which in every case are put 
together very neatly. The longest range of houses ex- 
tends along the beach; the other stretches at a right angle 
from it at the west end, and is terminated by a house 
v\hich is used by the merchants as a tavern. At the 
east eiul of the town is the Toght-huus, or prison, which 
having been white-washed by the usurper Jorgensen,* is 

* Mr Hooker, well known as an eminent botanist, who was in Iceland dur- 
ing part of the summer of the year 1809, has printed an account of the revolu- 
tion wliich happened at that time, and of the u.surpation of Jorgen Jorgensen, a 
Dane, 'rhis alhiir was slightly noticed in the public prints of the dfiy. As Mr 
Hooker lias not published his work, it may be proper for me here to give a short 
aeeouiit of tlie aifViir. Though there was no doubt of the huitiane intentions 
of the English government towards Iceland, no public intimation had been 
given of them. In 1808, Ca[)tain Gilpin, the commander of a, privateer, robbed 
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very conspicuous amonc; the oilier dark brown buildings. 
Bohind this end of the street, which is on the beach, stands 
the house of the late governor, Count Tranipe; and beyond 
that, near the lake, is the church ; a ehnnsy building covered 
with tiles. It is in a sad state of dilapidation, the winds 
and rain having free access to every part of it. Though 
sufliciently large to accoimnodate some liundreds of jiersons, 
It is not imich freipieuted on ordinary Sundays. On parti- 
cular occasions, such as a <lay of conlii inalion, it is much 
crowded. In the neighliourhooil of the town there is a con- 
siderable nuniber’of cottages, all very mean, ami inhaliited 
for the most jiart by the peojilc who work for the merchants. 
The whole [lojinlation amounts to about five hundred. On 


the public chest of upwards of 30,000 rix-dollars, wliich had been appropriated to 
ilic niainteiuince of the schools and the poor. From the information of a Danish 
prisoner of war, named Jorgensen, Mr Phelps, an eminent merchant in London, 
formed a project of trading with Iceland, and bringing lionic the produce, parti- 
cularly tallow. He accordingly sent out a ship, the Clarence, with Jorgensen, 
and a person of the name of Savignac, in the capacity of supercargo. Jorgensen 
bad never been in Iceland, and, from my information, it would appear that he 
had deceived Mr Phelps as to the amount of goods which might be in tliis island. 
It was through Mr Savignac that Jorgensen convayed his information to Phel[)s 
and Company, the former being a clerk to one of the partners. The laws of tin? 
country prohibiting any intercourse with strangers, permission to land the cargo 
was refused. But, on the captain of the Clarence taking possession of a Danish 
brig, which had just arrived with provisions, leave was granted. It was found 
impossible, however, to sell any part of it, and Mr Savignac resolved to remain 
in Iceland, while the Clarence returned to England in liallast, the Danish brig 
having been restored. Count Trampe, the governor, arrived from Copenhagen 
in June; and the British sloop of war, the Hover, Captain Nott, arrived soon 
after. A convention was entered into between the Governor and Captain Nott, 
by which it was stipulated, that British sulijects sliould be allowed to trade with 
the natives during the war, but that they should be subject at the same time to 
ihe Danish laws. Owing to .some neglect, the publication of this convention was 
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llic top of the hill, to the westward, is an observatory, in 
which a few instruinents are usually kept. At present they 
are in the hands of two Danish oflicers, who are employed in 
surveying the coasts. 

The drawing from which the engraving is taken was made 
from some rocks above a cottage a little to the south-east of 
the town. This is the most favourable view ; and it includes 
part of the range of mountains in the Snaefell Syssel, which 
is terminated by the Succfell Jokul. 

The spring-tides often rise so high as to overflow the 
ground between the governor’s house and' the church, and 
the street which runs up from the beach. Tlie water some- 
times enters the little gardens which are behind most of the 

delayed ; and this unlucky circumstance led to disagreeable events. A proclama- 
tion still remained posted up in the town, forbidding any native to trade with the 
English under pain of death. While things were in this state, Mr Phelps had 
equipped a second expedition, and, along with Jorgensen, arrived in the ship 
Margaret and Anne, with a cargo selected by Mr Savignac, and provided with a 
letter of marque ; and another vessel, the Flora. They arrived a few days after 
the Rover had sailed. Having been informed by Mr Savignac that obstructions 
were thrown in the way of the British, Mr Phelps ordered Captain Liston, who 
commanded his ship, to seize the Governor, and make a prize of the Orion, a 
vessel belonging to Count Trampe. This was done ; the Count was conveyed on 
board the Margaret and Anne ; and Mr Jorgensen was installed into the chief 
command of the island. He soon proclaimed the cessation of all Danish authority. 
A body of natives were formed into a regular armed force, and Jorgensen pro- 
ceeded to seize upon all public and private property, and travelled about the 
country for that purpose. The arrival of ('aptain Jones, of the Talbot sloop of 
war, was unfortunate for Mr Jorgensen, who was soon stripped of his power, 
and sent, with Count Trampe, to England. The only result of the Count’s 
representations to our government, that is known, is an order in council dated 
February 7, 1810, of which I shall probably have to take some notice in the 
sequel. Jorgensen was sent to the hulks at Chatham, where he remained for a 
year, and is now on his parole at Reading. 
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houses. A small stream runs from the lake, ami were its 
(channel deepened, a very useful and commodious harbour 
might be made. 

On my shewing some letters I had received from his Ex- 
cellency Count Trampe, to his agent Mr Simonson, and to 
Mr Frydensberg, the landfoged, or treasurer of the island, 
they, Avithout the least hesitation, j)ermitted us to take pos- 
session of the count’s house, in Avhich we were afterwards 
confirmed by a letter, from the count himself, lo Mr Simon- 
son, desiring him to provide accommodations for us in ihis 
habitation, which, though small, is very comfortable. It 
consists of three rooms below, one of which ojiens into llu^ 
kib.'hen, and another is occupied as a public office. There 
is a pantry AV'cll fitted up Avifh shelvcis, presses, and tlrawers. 
The kitchen has a fire place like a smith’s forge, Avith a small 
grate in the middle, in Avhich the fire is kindled. When a 
dinner is preparing, different fires are lighted to suit different 
utensils. The rooms are heated by (dose stoves connected 
Avath the kitchen A'^cnt. Above, there is a loft, the access to 
which is by a narroAv trap stair-case. In this there are three 
apartments, one of Avhich has a stoA c ; the rest of the space is 
left open for lumber. Adjoining the house is an opem (-ourt, 
beyond Avhich are a stable, a cow house, Avith a hay loft 
aboA'e them. About a quarter of an acre of indifferent soil, 
behind the house, is inclosed by a paling, and used as a gar- 
den. Soon after avc Avent to lodge here, iMr Fell and 1 
soAved some seeds of turnip, radish, cabbage, jiease, cress, and 
mustard. What Ave left unocciqiied was filled by Mr Simon- 
son with potatoes, and SAvedish turnip seed. 

The first visit avc paid, after landing on the 8th of May, 
was to the bishop, Geir Vidalin, Avho received us with great 
kindness. He is a good looking man, above the ordinary 
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stature ; corpulent, but not unwieldy ; with an open counte- 
nance, which seems to declare his feelings witho\it disguise. 
He is an excellent classical scholar, and speaks Latin fluently; 
and his general knowledge is equal, if not superior, to that 
of any [)erson in Iceland. Considering the high rank he holds, 
1 was at first sight surprised at the poverty of his dress, as 
well as that of his habitation. He wore an old thread-bare 
gi eat coat, over a waistcoat of the same description ; and a 
l^air of tlark grey pantaloons that had seen better days. I 
soon found, however, that he was not worse clothed than 
others who coidd better aflbrd to be neat, 'and who had as 
much leisure to attend to their [)ersons. 

Having learned that we should be obliged frequently to 
return to Reikiavik, after making excursions into the country, 
our first care was to arrange our household aflairs, and to 
inquire ftir horses, which, at this season, were diflicult to pro- 
cure. The grass not having begun to grow, they were still 
very lean, and unfit for hard service. In several districts a 
disease had attacked the horses, and carried olf great inun- 
bers of them. Every body told us that it woidd be in vain 
to attempt travelling so early in the season ; and as we saw 
that delay was unavoidable, we resolved to eun)loy ourselves 
in forming acquaintance, and in observing the manners of the 
people in the capital. 

We thought it our duty to pay our respects to Mr Olaf 
Stephenson, who has the title of Geheime Etatsrood, and was 
formerly governor of the island ; and having been informetl 
that he woidd be glad to see us, we went to his house, which 
is on the island of Vidiie, about three miles from the town. 
It is built of stone, and bears evident marks of decay on the 
outside. The situation, between two green hills, the ground 
in front sloping towards the sea, is very agreeable. On the 
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west side is a neat chapel, where the minister of Ileikiavik 
perforins divine service once in three weeks. Before the 
chapel is a small garden, inclosed by a turf wall, Ik'hiud the 
house are cottages for the accommodation of servants ; and 
farther oil*, are the cow and sheep houses. 

The old gentleman, dressed in the uniform of a Danish 
colonel of the guards, retreived us at the door with great po- 
liteness, and seemed to be exceedingly gratified by our \ isit. 
He ushered us into a large room, furnishetl with the remains 
of ancient finery, some prints, portraits, and a number of 
profile shades, which afforded little rtilief to the eye Avhile 
wandering over the damp, decaying walls. The house al- 
togt:tlu‘r ap[)eared as if it would not hmg survive its vene- 
rable inhabitant. The next room we enteretl was our host’s 
bed-chamber, which was vm’y comfortable, and well warmed 
I)y a stove placed in a corner. After a little conversation on 
indifferent subjects, the old gentleman talked of his health, 
and seemed ipiite delighted to find that we could give him 
some medicines as well as ailvict*. VVe h; d the pleasure of 
being told, after the Uqise of a few weeks, that Mr Holland’s 
prcscri[)tions had been attiauled with tlu; liest effects. 

We had no inteutiou of remauiing here to dinner; but, on 
proposing to take leave, we soon pcrcei\'ed that it would give 
great offence, to withdraw without partaking of his hosjiitality. 
Mr Stepheiisoii spoke affectionately of Sir Joseph Banks, who 
is much and tleservedly esteemed in Iceland ; and he shewed 
us, with much apjiarent satisfaction, some diplomas which lu* 
had received from different societies. In due time, the repast 
which had l>eeu prepared, was announced by a good looking 
girl, dressed in the coinjilete Icelandic costume. The dress 
of the women is not calculated to shew the person to aih au- 
tage. The long waist, bunchy petticoats, and the fasliion of 
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flalleiilng the bosom as much as possible, together with the 
extraordinary head-dress, excited rather ludicrous emotions 
at the first view; but there is a rich ness in the whole that is 
|}leasing. A dress which I procured, consists of a blue cloth 
petticoat, with a waist of scarlet woollen stuff ornamented 
v,ith gold lace, and silver loop-holes on bl.ack velvet, for 
lacing it. On the back of the waist are stripes of black velvet, 
which cover the seams. Over the petticoat is tied an apron 
of blue cloth, having a silver gilt ornament hanging from the 
middle of the upper part ; and along the bottom, several 
stripes of light blue stamped velvet. Over ’the waist is put on 
a jacket of black cloth, having two stripes of black vclv'ct in 
front, and next to them two of gohl lace. On the back and 
shoulders are stri|)es of orange-coloured velvet. Round the 
waist is buckled a girdle of black velvet, covered with rich 
silver-gilt ornaments. A collar or rutf of black and crimson 
velvet ornamented with silver lace, and having attached to it 
a sort f)f ti})pet of black cloth, adorned in front with light 
brown velvet, is put round the neck. Silver-gilt chains of 
various forms, and medals, are worn susjiended from the 
neck. On going out of tloors, to church, or on any occ.asion 
of ceremony, the women wear a cloak or mantle of black 
cloth, (tailed wadmal. That belonging to the dress above 
described is ornamented in front with two large hollow con- 
vex buttons, made of silver gilt and richly ornamented. The 
cloak is trimmed with two broad stripes of figured woollen 
stuff resembling black stamped velvet. The head-dress is 
formed of white linen or cotton cloth, shaped like a large flat 
horn bending forwards, and made stiff with a cpiantity of 
pins, fastened on the top of the head with a coloured silk or 
cotton handkerchief, which entirc^ly conceals the hair. The 
petticoat, the apron, and the Jacket, are of different colours, 
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though blue and black are the most common ; and the orna- 
ments of silver are variously shsiped. The general fashion of 
the dress has long remained the same, though the head-dress 
has undergone some alterations in its dimensions, and in the 
mode of bending it. Little girls are dressed in the same 
manner, only they wear a cap variously ornamented. Boys 
have more gaudy caps. One in my possession is made of 
blue silk, surrounded with gold lace, and has a green silk 
tassel on the top. 

When a Isidy goes abroad on horseback, the head-dress is 
covered by a hat of a very curious sliape, which is seen in 
the engraving, where the different dresses are better explain- 
ed than by words. 

No. 1, is a hwly in full dress ; No. 2, the ordinary dress of 
the women of all ranks; No. 3, a lady in a riding dress; 
No, 4, an Icelander in his best clothes. The jackets of the 
men arc frtaiuently made of black wadmal. No. 5, is the 
figure of the Reikiavik pilot in his sheej)-skin dress, as he 
came on board the Elbe. 

The names of the different parts of the dress are, — faldtir, 
tlie head-dress, of which the upper part is called, skoit ; 
upphlutur, the waist of the j)etticoat ; Jaf, the petticoat ; necr- 
pills, these when joined together ; svitita, the apron ; troje, the 
jacket; hempa, the cloak; skirfa, the shift; hals-festi, the neck- 
chain ; krage, the collar; herda-fesfi, the shoulder-chain ; viil- 
mir, the ornamented looj)- holes of the waist ; lindc, the girdle ; 
sockar, stockings ; socka-bond, garters ; skior, shoes. On one 
side of a medal in my possession, is a representation of (Jod, 
with three faces, sitting in a cloud, and holding a globe sur- 
mounted by a cross in one hand. The following inscription 
is above in Roman characters, tetuagrammaton. jehovaii 
ADONAV. ELOY. Oil the icveise is a representation of the 
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Trinity, M'itli the inscription benedicta. semrer. sancxa. 
SIT. TKiNiTAS. Tlic figurcs are in relief, and ivell executed. 

On entering the room into which wc had at first been in- 
troduced, we found a table neatly covered, and a bottle of 
wine set down for each person. This alarmed us a little, as 
wc feared that the old gentleman intended, according to the 
ancient custom of Denmark, to ‘ keep wassel.’ The only 
dislv on the table was one of sago sou[), to M'hich we wc're 
helped very libei'ally. The appearance of a piece of roasted, 
or rather baked, beef, relieved us considerably ; and wc sub- 
mitted, as well as wc were able, to receive an unusual suj)])ly 
of a food to which we were accustomed. AVe had drank a 
few glasses of wine, when a curious silvcT cup, large enough 
to contain half a bottle, w'as put uj)on the table. Our host 
tilled it h) the brim, and put on the cover. He then held it 
towards the person who sat next to him, and desired him to 
takeoff the cover, and look into the cup ; a ceremony in- 
tended to secure fair play in filling it; after which he drank 
our healths, expressing his happiness at .seeing us in his house, 
anti his hopes that Ave woidd honour him with our (company 
as often as Ave cotdd. He desired to be excused from empty- 
ing the cup, on account of the indifferent state of his health ; 
but we were informed at the same time, that if any one of us 
shoidd neglect any part of the ceremony, or fail to invert the 
cup, ])lacing the edge on one of the thumbs as a j)roof 
that we had swallowed every drop, the defaulter would be 
obliged l)y the laws of drinking to fill the cuj) again, and 
tlrink it off a second time. He then gave the cup to his 
neighbour, Avho, having drank it of!’, put on the cover, and 
handed it to the person opposite to him. Being filled, the 
cup Avas examined by the person whose turn it was to drink 
next, and thus it ivcnt round. In spite of their utmost e.xer- 
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lions, the penalty of a second draught was incurred by two 
of the company. While we were tlreadinc; the (.-onsequences 
of having swallowed so much wine, and in terror lest tlie cup 
should be sent round again, a disli of cold pancakes, of an 
oblong form, and covered w'ith sugar, Avas j>roduced ; and 
after them sago puddings floating in rich cream. It was in 
vain that we jileaded the incapacity of our stomachs to con- 
tain any more ; we were obliged to submit to an additional 
load ; when a summons to coffee in an adjoining room, 
brought Tis a most wel<x)mc relief. Our sufferings, however, 
were not yet at an ’end. On first entering the house, I had 
noticed a very large china tureen on the top of a press; and 
as it had not been used at dinner, I concluded that it was a 
mere ornament. We had scarcely finished our coffee, when 
the young wonuin who had waited at table came in w’ith this 
tureen, and set it before us. It was acconq)anied by some 
large glasses, each of the size of an ordinary tumbler. 1 
looked at my comptmions with dismay, aud saw their feel- 
ings very expressively painted in their countenances. This 
huge vessel was fidi of smoking punch ; and as there was no 
j)ros[)ccl of being able to escape, we endeavoured to look 
chearful, and accomplish the task irccpiired of us. Having at 
length taken leave, our hospitable friend insisted on attend- 
ing us to the l)cach. 

Our next visit w'as to the minister of Reikiavik, and to the 
physician, both of whom live at some distance to the west- 
ward of the town. Tlie former, Mr Sigurdson, met us at the 
door of a miserable hut, and led \is through a long, dark and 
<lirty passage, obstructed by all sorts of utensils, and by a 
man beating stock fish, into an obscure room. The apart- 
ment into which w'c were ushered was the family bed room, 
and the best in the house. The roof was so low that a person 
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foiild hardly stand upright, and there was scarcedy room for 
any thing beside tlie furniture, which consisted of a bed, a 
clock, a small chest of drawers, and a glass cup-board. My 
surprise at fiiuling the minister of the only town in Iceland 
so ill accommodaled, ceased on dis(‘overing that a stipend of 
one hundred and twenty dollars, not very regularly ])aid, 
with pasturt' for a cow or two, and a few sheep, were all that 
he had for th(“ support of himself and his family. We were 
[)rcsented with a bason of very good milk, and, after some 
conversation on iiulitferent matters, we proceeded towards 
the house of Dr Klog. Nothing can be more dreary than 
the face of the country hereabouts; and how an elevated 
ami exposed situation, at a distance from the town, came to 
be chosi'ii for the resideiu e of the physician, seems ditlicult- 
to explain. The doctor’s house, and that of the apothecary- 
general, are under the same roof ; and with respect to size, 
furniture, and cleanliness, were the best we had yet seen. 
The house is built of stone, and white-washed. 

Dr Klog having been informed that we had brought some 
vaccine virus with iis, said that there had been none in Ice- 
land for two yeai s, and rejoiced that such a blessing was re- 
newed to the country. lie was very impatii'iit to have some 
children inoculated. Having taught him to use the crust, we 
hail soon the satisfaction of seeing a supply of virus sent otf 
to dillerent parts of the island ; and before we left it, we 
learned that it had reached the most remote corners. Tho 
people have implicit faith in the virtues of this mild substi- 
tute for small pox. 

Madame Klog soon made her appearance, and brought 
some chocolate, which, we were told, had l)een made by tho 
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apothccury, and had some of the Lichen Islandicns mixed 
with it. We fonnd it to he remarkaljly good, hnt conld not 
distingnisli the adtiilion of the Liclien. On examining the la- 
horatory, it was ohserved to ))e well stored with old fasi\ioi\- 
cd dings of all sorts, most of them finite useless. Tlie com- 
ponnds were* prepared according to the di'-ections of (he 
Danish pharmacop(l^ia. From the large siijiply of medicines, 
one might suppose that th(‘y were much called for; hni there 
are few' physicians in the w’orld less troidiled with practice 
than Dr Klog. There are five other medical practitioners 
in tlie island, Avho have salaries from the Danish government. 
The little practice they have is very lahorions, on account of 
the very scattered state of the population ; and their fees are 
extremely small. 

We had an op[)ortnnity of .seeing the funeral service of the 
Icelandic church performed, at the hnrial of the sailor who 
lost his life on the voyage. The minister, dressi'd in a gown 
of plain black cloth, and with a hand, met the corpse on the 
heach, and walked before it. On entering the chnrchyardj 
he began to channt, ami was joined by many of the jieople. 
This continued till the collin was laid in the grave, when the 
jiriest took a small w'ooden spade, and jirononncing some 
Avords of the same im|)ort as ‘ du.st to dust,’ &c. in the Fng- 
lish service, threAV in a little <‘arth. The channting then re- 
commenced, and continued till the giaAc was filled up; after 
Avhich all present put their hats before their faces, and 
semned to pray. A general obeisance folloAved, Avhich closeil 
the ceremony. The Avhole A\’as condm^ted Avith solemnity, 
and the people seemed very serious and earnest in their de- 
votions. 1 did not admire the music of the Icelanders, Avho 
seem to have no idea of harmony. 
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Oil tlic 13th of May, vvc were honoured with a visit from 
Mr Magnus Stephenson, son of our friend at Vidoe. He 
presides in tlie liighcst court of justice, and styles himself 
Lord Chief .luslice of Iceland, lie is also a counsellor of state, 
and was invested with the government at the time Count 
Trampe went to England in IBO 9 . He was actoiiniaiiied by 
one of his sons, and two of his brothers, one of whom is 
Amt-mand, or governor, of the southern district, and the 
other secretary to the court of justice. They were all ex- 
tremely [lolilc, and, through the Chief Justice, who spoke Eng- 
lish tolerably w’ell, expressed their desire *to be of use to us 
in very handsome terms. We found every one einulo'us in 
offering his services ; and I shall ever remember with grati- 
tude the kind attention and hospitality I experienced during 
my stay in Iceland, both from the natives and from the 
Danes. The latter had really little cause to make English- 
men welcome. But on all occasions they spoke of what had 
happened at Copenhagen in the most liberal manner ; and 
one gentleman observed, that, though our government had 
used them ill, avc were not to blame ; and had as much 
light as strangers from any other country, to expect and 
receive such attention as they had it in their power to be- 
stow. 

On the 14th a court w'as held, in order that the deputy- 
governor might pass sentence in some civil causes. He was 
dressed in a red coat atlorned with gold lace and embroidery. 
The meeting of the court was announced by the beating of 
an old drum, the prelude to a short })roclamation. In the 
room w'as a table covered with a tattered green cloth, and a 
few chairs. Beside the ileputy-governor, the secretary and 
half a dozen other [)ersons were [iresent. There was no sort 
of ceremony, or ap[)earance of dignity. Mr Stephenson 
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took up a book, read the sentences as fast as he could, sign- 
ed them, and then the whole ended. 

We went to Mr Frydensberg’s to breakfast, between ele- 
ven and twelve o’clock, where we found a table covered as if 
for dinner, having bottles, glasses, &c. ui)on it. Madame 
Frydensberg brought in a dish of mutton dressed somewliat 
in the manner of curric. It is customary in Iceland, cither 
for the lady of the house, or one of her daughters, to place 
the dishes on the table, and to remove them, the |)lates, 
knives and forks, &c. ; though sometimes the housekeepers, 
who are on a very familiar fooling with their employers, per- 
form these offices. There are no men-servants. After the 
currie, or ragout, came roasted mutton, cheese, and bread 
and bntter. After a few glasses of Avine, coffee Avas served, 
and concluded the entertainment ; when all rose up, and 
bowed to the lady. 

Next day, Ave Avent to see some hot springs, about tAvo 
miles to the castAvard of the loAvn, Avhich the people frequent 
for the ])urpose of Avasliing clothes. A rivulet runs past them; 
and, by a little management, a person may plunge his hand 
into the Avater, so that one jiart of it may be subjected to any 
degree of heat up to 188^, Avhile another is chilled. The Ava- 
ler of the springs mixing Avith that of the riAmlet, CA’cry de- 
sirable temperature is to be found Avithin a short space. The 
Avomen Avho go out to Avash clothes, boil fish, or meat of any 
sort, in the places Avhere the Avaler is hottest. The plants 
Avhich AA'e took out of the water had a disagreeable, somcAvhat 
sulphureous smell, as Avell as the Avater itself; but it Avas not 
strong. There are some large and deep te[)id [)ools, in Avhich, 
on a certain d.ay in June, all the girls in the neighbourhood 
bathe. 

On the 15th avc gave a ball to the ladies of Reikiavik, and 
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the nci‘i;lil)oiirlioo(l. Tlio company i)ogan to assomblo ahout 
9 o’clock. VVc were shewn into a small low roofed room, in 
which were a nnmher of men ; Imt to my snrprisc 1 saw no 
females. VVe soon found them, however, in one adjoinin'^, 
where it is Ihe custom for them to wait till their partners 
go to hand them out. On entering this apartment, J felt con- 
siderable disappointment at not observing a single woman 
<lr<‘ssed in the Icelandic^ costume. The dresses had some re- 
semblance to those of English chaml)ermaids, but were Tint 
so smart. An old lady, the wife of Ihe man who kept the 
tavern, was habited like the pictures of our great grand- 
mothers. Sometime after the dancing commi'need, the bishoj)’s 
lady, aiul two others, appeared in the j)roper diess of the 
country. 

VVe found ourselves extremely aidvward in dancing what the 
ladies were j)leased to call English country dances. The mu- 
sic;, which came from a solitary ill sc'raped fiddle, accom|)a- 
nied by the rumbling of the same half rotten drum that had 
summoned (he high court of Justice, and by the jingling of a 
rusty triangle, was to me utterly unintelligible. The extreme 
rapidity with which it was necessary to go through a multi- 
plied series of complicated evolutions in proper lime, com- 
pletely bewildered us ; and our mistakes, and frecpienl colli- 
sions with our neighbours, atforded much amusement to our 
fair pai lners, uho found it, for a long time, imj)racticable to 
keej) us in the right tiack. Wlum allowed to breathe a little, 
we had an opportunity of remarking some singularities in the 
state of soc iety and manners, among the J)aiu;s cjf Reikiavik. 
While unengagc'd in the dance, the men drink punch, and 
walk about w ith tcjbac’c-o pipes in their mouths, spitting plen- 
tifully on the; tloor. The nmestraiiuMl c'vacuation of saliva 
seems to be a fashion all cjver Icjcland ; but whether the na- 
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lives learned it from the Danes, or the Danes from the na- 
tives, we did not ascertain. S(;veral ladies, whose virlne 
conld not hear a very strict scrnliny, were pointed ovit lo us. 
One was present, who, since her luishand luid gone to (a)pen- 
hagen on business, Inul lived with another merchant Ijy w hom 
she had had two children. Another, thinking her husband 
too old, had placed herself under the protection of a more 
youlhbd admirer, and left the good easy man to brood over 
his misfortune, or to find a partner more suited to his age. 
These ladies, and others who j)aid as little regard to charac- 
ter, were recei\’ed into company, and treated w ith as much 
coinj)laisance and familiarity as the most \ irtuons. TIfis total 
disregard to moral character, and the rules of decorum, may, 
without breach of candour, be regarded as impeaching the 
virtue even of those who maintain the appearance of greater 
strictness in their behaviour. It is no overstrained inference, 
that their associating with such ladies as those whose conduet 
has been described, is owing lo some fellow^ feeling, some ne- 
cessity for keeping secrets whicli it iniglit be dangerous to 
divulge. Where no guardian of morals is present ; or where 
tlie.rc is one, if he winks at su< h imh'corinn ; if he converses 
with those who have broken the -.dearest ties of alfection ; 
lliere may, indeed, be .some excuse. Here we saw the l)islu)[) 
himself countenancing vice in its worst shape, and appearing 
perfectly familiar with persons w ho, he must hax e knowai, 
bore the wa)rst characters. I was inforincfl, tlmt wlu'ii a 
couple are dissatistied w ith eacli otlu'r, or w hen a lady chuscjs 
to change her helpmate, the .separation is sanctioned w ithoul 
any impiiry into the cause, ami new' bands solemnly unite those 
who have most openly slighted their former (aigagemenls. 
Such are the morals of the j)eople of Reikiavik. 

During the dances, tea and coll'ec were handed about ; 
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and ncgiLS and puncli were ready for those who chose to par- 
take of them. A cold supper was provided, consisting of 
hams, beef, cheese, &c. and wine. While at table, several 
of the ladies sung, and aecpiitted themselves tolerably well. 
But 1 coidd not enjoy the performance, on account of the 
incessant talking, which was often loiul enough to over[)ower 
the harmony. This was not considered as in tin; least impo- 
lite. One of the 'songs was in praise of the donors of the 
entertainment ; anfl, during the chorus, the ceremony of 
touching each other’s glasses w-as performed. After supper, 
waltzes were danced, in a style that reminde<l im^ of soldiers 
marching in cadence to the dead march in Saul. Though 
there was no need of artificial light, a number of candles were 
placed in the rooms. When the company broke up, about 
three o’clock, the sun was high above the horizon. 

During our stay in the town, my friends had an o|>portu- 
nity of seeing the marriage-ceremony of the Icelanders, 
which was jierformed in the church. The bride, in full dress, 
was seated on one side of the church, accompanied by an 
elderly woman, probably her mother. Opposite to her, on 
the other side, was the bridegroom. His seal-skin shoes were 
fastened by cross bands of white tape ; and his striped gar- 
ters were crossed about his legs. He was attended by seve- 
ral of his friends, who, during the whole of the ceremony, 
indulged themselves with a profusion of snuff. The priest 
standing at the altar opposite to the party, began the cere- 
mony by chaunting, in which he was joined by all present. 
This was followed by a prayer, and a long exhortation to the 
bride and bridegroom, who were now brought forward. Three 
questions, similar to those used in the English service, were 
then put to them ; first to the man. The priest afterwards 
joined their hands, laid his hands upon their shoulders, and gave 
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them his iilessing. They were then conducted to their re- 
spective seats, and the service concluded I>y channting. In 
going from the church, the bride preceded the hridegroom, 
both being attended by their friends of the same sex. They 
usually go, on such occasions, to the house of some relation. 
When the bride retires after supper, she is accom[)anied by 
her female friends. When tlie husbaml arrives, he finds them 
all seated by his wife’s bedside, and is refused admittance. 
On his persisting, he is told he must pay ; and he olfers a 
snuff-box, or any trifle he may have in his pocket, which is 
refused. At last he ])romises some present of value, from 
t wenty to a Ivundred dollars, accordii»g to his circumstances ; 
and the women tell him that he must give it to his britle. 
This altercation sometimes continues for an hour, in perfect 
good humour. In the morning, the husband niiikes a pre- 
sent to his wife of some articles of dress, money, or silver 
spoons. They now go to their own house. We tlid not sei; 
the procession to the church ; but were informed, that from 
the house of the minister, or some cottage near the churc-h, 
girls go first two and two, then the bride attended by a female 
relation, or the most respectable woman in the company. 
She is followed by the women, after whom goes the bride- 
groom with a friend. Next in order is the priest, and the 
men close the procession. 

A day was spent in examining the rocks of the island of 
Vidde ; and we again dined with the old gov ernor. We now 
found that the young woman who had atteiuled at'^ table on 
our former visit, was his niece ; and that an ehlerly female vvho 
had aj)pearetl at the same time, was his sister-in-law. VV’e had 
sent some trifling present to these ladies ; and, on this account, 
as soon as we entered the house, it became necessary to sid)- 
mit to the customary salute denoting the gratitude of those 
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who receive |)rcscnls. On many occasions, we could well 
have dispensed with the ceremony ; and our talents were often 
exercised in contriving means of evasion or escape. On meet- 
ing after a short absence, and on taking leave, the Icelanders 
lake each other by the right hand, remove their hats with the 
left, and stroking back tlieir long hair, kiss each other with 
much apparent satisfaction. 

Our reception at Vidiie was as cordial as on our former 
visit, and the entertainment more agreeable, as the ceremony 
of the cuj) was not repealed, and we were not obliged to over- 
eat ourselves. The old gentleman told us of his having been 
robbed by the people of a ship that had come to Iceland two 
or three years before; and I was afterwards informed that this 
outrage had been comini ttecl by direction of Baron Hom|)esch, 
who after his wanton attack on the Faro islands, sent a vessel 
to Iceland to plunder. It must be mentioned, however, that 
Mr Stephenson obtained the restitution ol part of his property 
by an ap[)lication to the commander of the ship. 


We now became very anxious to commence our travels, 
though all our Icelandic friends endeavoured to dissuade us 
from undertaking any expedition so early in the season. The 
horses were still very lean, and the grass had hardly begun to 
grow. Observing, however, that there was no part of the 
Guldbringe Syssel* covereil with snow, we resolved to travel 
through it, and to visit the sulphur mountains w'ithout delay. 
Having mentioned the Guldbringe Syssel, it maybe proper to 
lake notice here, that Iceland is divided into four large dc- 
|)arlments called Amts ; the northern, southern, eastern, and 

* GohUbringing district, a name probably derived from the principal fishing 
stations being situated on its coasts. 
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western Amts. These are snbdivirletl into districts called 
Syssels, and the syssels into j)arishes. The number and names 
of the districts will be found in the Statistical Tables, in an- 
other j)art of the work. Not being able to jirocure riding 
horses, we determined to walk ; and this resolution seemed 
to astonish the people not a little, as the meanest person in 
Iceland never travels on foot. A young man who had been 
educated as a priest, offered his services ; he spoke Latin to- 
lerably well ; and as he seemed activ'e, and disposed to be 
usefid to us, a bargain was soon made with him. Early in the 
morning of the 20th, the j)reparalions for our dej)arture com- 
menced ; but the motions of the Icelanders were so extremely 
slow, and they had so many discussions about distributing the 
loads on the horses which no had procured for carrying our 
baggage, that it was |)ast two o’clock in the afternoon before 
all was ready. The j)acksatldles c;onsist of stpiare pieces of 
light sptuigy turf, cut from the bogs. These are lied on witli 
a rope ; a piece of wood made to fit the horse’s hack, with a 
peg projecting from each side, is fastened ov'er the turf, and 
on these pegs the baggage is hung by means of cords. The 
Icelanders pretend to be very nice in balancing ihe loads; but 
I do not recollect e\'er having travelled two miles, without 
stoj)ping ten times to rectify the baggage. When all the horses 
are loaded, tliey are fastened to each otluT,head to tail. A cord 
is tied round the under jaw of the secoiul horse, and the other 
end of it is joined to the tail of the first; and thus I have seen 
thirty or forty inarching through the country. The Iceland 
horses, though v<*ry hardy, and jiatient of fatigue, are easily 
startled. WI\en any one horse in a siring is alarmed, it often 
happens that the cords Ineak, and the whole cavalcade is put 
into confusion. The poor animals, however, never fail to stop 
where they can get any tiling to eat ; and at all limes they 
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are easily caught. A well broke riding horse will wait on the 
spot where his master leaves him, for any length t)f time. If 
any grass is near him, he may feetl ; but if there is none, he 
will slaml perfectly still for hours. Many horses will not even 
touch grass when under their feel. Every Icelander, of what- 
ever rank, can shoe a horse. The shoes are plain ; and the 
nails, which are very large, are driven firmly through the 
hoof, and carefully doubled over ; and in this simple state the 
shoes remain firm till completely worn, or accidentally bro- 
ken. Travellers always carry a supply of shoes and nails, 
when going long journeys. For a short journey it is custo- 
mary to put shoes only on the fore feet of the horses. When 
iron is scarce, the horns of sheep are made use of for horse 
shoes. 

It often happens, when horses are heavily laden, especially 
when they are in low condition, that their backs are galled. 
By way of preventing this accident, or curing any tumoiir or 
ruffling of the skin, the Icelanders insert one or more setons 
of horse hair into the breasts of the animals. This cruel prac- 
tice, instead of alleviating the pain which the horses sufl’er 
from their burdens, only serves to add to their torments ; and 
the artificial sores thus produced, soon become very disgust- 
ing. 

We left Reikiavik with the intention of stopping atHavne- 
fiord, about six miles distant. The day was fine, but we saw 
snow showers falling on the mountains towards which we were 
travelling, and expected to meet them. We passed through 
a bare dismal looking country, over some low hills ; till, not 
far from Havnefiord, we entered a rough path, and got upon 
a tract which bore tlreadful marks of fire. As we approach- 
ed this scene of desolation, snow began to fall so thickly, that 
Ave could not see more than fifty yards distance ; and this ad- 
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cled not a little to the awful impressions which the first sight 
of a stream of lava made upon ns. The melted masses had 
been heav'cd np in every direction, and had assumed all sorls 
of fantastic forms ; on every side chasms and caA erns present- 
ed themselves. As we advanced the scene assumed a more 
terrific aspect ; and when we least expected it, we descried 
Havnefiord situate directly under one of the most rugged parts 
of the lava; and so placed, that the houses obtained the most 
complete shelter from masses of matter, that had formerly 
carried destruction in their course. 

There arc only two rnert'hants’ houses here, and a few store 
houses, all constructed of Avood, and placed close to the sea, 
Avhich here forms a small but very snug bay, in Avhich there 
is good anchorage. There is a dry harbotir, into which a 
sloop of forty or fifty tons may be brought for repair. The 
AA’^ooden buildings, the cottages scattered among the lava, the 
sea, and the distant country, form altogether a singular scene. 
The view of this place was taken at a little distance from the 
path. It is extremely difficidt to express the ap|)earance of a 
rough stream of lava by the pencil ; and the representation 
given conveys but a faint idea of its terrific a})pearancc. 

We stopped at the house of Mr Siverlson, who had gone to 
England with Count Trampc, and had not yet returned. His 
family received us in the kindest manner, and every civility 
that could be shewn, was bestowed ujion us by his son and 
daughter. The house is one of the cleanest and most com- 
fortable that we saw in Iceland. We were regaled with ex- 
cellent fish, ragout of mutton, and pan -cakes. Here we en- 
deavoured to sleep under Eider down for the first time. To 
a stranger, crawling under a huge feather bed seems rather 
alarming. But though very bulky, the down of the Eider 
duck is very light ; and a bed Avhich swells to the thickness 
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of two or three feet, weighs no more than fonr or five pounds. 
At first, the sensations produced by this light covering were 
very agreeable ; but the down being one of the very worst 
<;onductors of heat, the accumulation soon became opj)res- 
sivc ; and at length I was under the necessity of getting rid 
of the upper bed, to escape the proofs of the good ({ualitiesof 
Eider down, whicli I now cx])crienccd to an intolerable de- 
gree. 

On the 21st we went to visit the school at Bessestad, the 
only one now in Iceland. We had been invited by the bishop 
to be ])resent at tlve examination, which was to take place 
previous to the boys dispersing to their respective homes for 
the summer. On our way we visited Mr Magnuson, the minis- 
ter of a place called Garde. This gentleman is styled Prov'ost 
of the Guldbringe Syssel, and superintends all the ecclesias- 
tical concerns of that district. It is to be regretted, that the 
poverty of the clergy in Iceland has never been tak(?n into 
consideration by the Danish government. Their influence 
over the peoj)le, by whom they arc highly respected, would, 
vve might suj)pose, be a suflicient reason for not leaving them 
to subsist on miserable pittances, hardly suflicient to kee[) 
them from starving. Knowing his poverty, we were not sur- 
prised that this dignitary of the church exhibited in his person 
and habiliments, a figure, the descri|)tion of which 1 shall spare 
my readers, that they may not partake the pain and disgust in- 
spired by the most s(pialid indigence in a clerical garb. This 
gentleman, however, has a considerable collection of books, 
among which we observed German translations of some of the 
works of Pope, and Young’s Night Thoughts. There were a 
number of volumes written in Latin, chiefly on theological 
subjects. We were obliged to leave Mr Magnuson sooner 
than we wished, because the hour of commencing the exami- 
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nation at Bcssestad was already past; but wc promised to call 
for him on our return. 

The following is the invitation wc received, and the order 
in which the examination was to take place. The first will 
serve us a specimen of the familiar style in writing Latin ; 
and the other will shew what are the principal branches of 
education at the schoot. 

‘ Hie tibi, vir nobilissime ! exhibeo exscriptum invitatio- 
‘ nis pidjlicae lectoris nostri ad examen, cpiod in schola nos- 
‘ trS. (quae nunc unica in Islandia cst) sccpienti hebdomade 
‘ habendum est. Si tibi, tuiscpie, vel unica bora a propriis 
‘ negotiis vacaverit, summo noljis honori ducemus, si nos tua 
‘ ct illorum praesentia dignari velis. 

‘ Tuae singularis humanitatis, 

‘ Observantissimus cultor, 

‘ Geirus Vidalinus. 

‘ 17 . Maii, 1810.’ 


Ad 

Examen Pcdilicum 
Alumnorum Scholie Bessesladensis, 

Audiendum d. 21, et spep Maii 1810, 
ita ordinatum : 

Die Lunae, hora antemcr. . . 8 — 12. 11 Class, in auth. Lat. 

interpretandis. 

b. pomcrid 2 6. 11 ct 1 Cl. in Stylo 

Latino. 

Die Martis, h. antemcr. . . . 8 — 10. 11 Class, in Thcologi- 

cis, secundum Nie- 
meirum, 

10 — 12. 1 Cl. in auth. Latin, 
interpretandis. 
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h. pomerid. . . . 2 — i. 11 et 1 Cl, in Lingua 

Danica. 

4 — 6. 11 et 1 Cl. in Stylo 
Danico. 

Die Mercurii, h. antcmer. . 8 — 10. 11 Cl. in avith. Giiecis 

interpretandis. 

17 — 12. 1 Cl. in auth. Griecis 
interpretandis. 

h. pomerid. . 2 — ^3. 11 et 1 Cl. in Decla- 

matione, 

.3 — 6. 11 et 1 Cl. in Stylo Is- 
land ico. 

Die Jovis, h. anlemer 8 — 10. 11 Cl. in Novi Fsed. 

Exegesi. 

10—12. 11 Cl. in Analysi He- 
braica. 

li. pomerid. . . . 2 — 4. 1 Cl. in reliq. dogma- 

tica juxta Niem. 

4 — G. 11 et 1 Cl. in Arillime- 
tiea. 

Die Veneris, h. antemer. . . 8—12, 11 et 1 Cl. in Hisloria, 

et (ieographia. 

Omues rei scholaslicae patronos, fautores, et amicos, cpia 
par cst observantia, invitamus. 

Steingrimus Jonjeus, Lector Theologice. 

Before going to the schoolhonse we called at the house of 
the head master, Mr Steingrim Jonson, who received us with 
great kindness. His countenance displayed a degree of intelli- 
gence not common in the j)hysiognomies of Icelanders ; and it 
was not long before the first impressions we received were am- 
ply confirmed. We have often regretted that we had but little 
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of this "cutlcmao’s company. His learning is iinlinctured by 
pedantry; and liis comnmnicative disposition renders him a 
most agreeal)lc companion. His room was well fnrnished 
with hooks; and the library lie possesses as l^ector Theologia* 
of the school, is the best collection of theological works in 
the island. J\lr Jonson married the widow of the late learn- 
ed and worthy Bishop Finsson. The lady jiolitely brought ns 
colFee and milk, and after this refreshment we went to examine 
the chnrch. It is a building of some size, roofed with tiles, and 
is in much better repair than the eliureh at Reikiavik. At the 
door is a grave-stoiie, with the elligy of Pa«ilns Stigolns, a go- 
vernor of the island, who died in the year 15()(), carved upon it. 
He is represented in armour, leaning on a two-handed sword. 
In a vault o|)[)osite to the door we saw two large coKins, 
containing the bodies of t\vo ladies, mother and daughter. 
The date of the inscri[)tion was I 78 B. They were wrapped 
in white sarsnet, ami enveloped in a qnantily of vegetable 
matter, resembling hop llovvers. The bodies had the appear- 
ance of mnnnnies, the llesh being completely dry and iilack. 
Above the altar is an indillerent painting of the last supper, 
and representations of some saints. On each side is an in- 
scription to the memory of a yo\mg man who died iji the 
year 1707- ‘^1 them is an acrostic. On the altar wen* a gilt 

chalice, wafer box, and two small brass candlesticks ; and in a 
press behind, two very large ones. The space where the altar 
is placed, is separattnl from that part of the chnrch, in which are 
the pews. At the entrance to these, there is a stone insi ribed 
to the father and mother-in-law of our friend at Vidiie. The 
entrance is formed by two |)ainted pillars, surmountetl by two 
large gilded balls, and between them is an arch svipporting 
the crown and cyj)her of Christian the Seventh. The pidpit 
is gaudily ornamented, and has ligures of the evangelists 


o 
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painted on the pannels, and inscriptions above and below 
them; a dov'c is represente<l on the sound-board. O|)posite to 
the pvdpit is an ekn aled seat, closed all round with glazed 
wimlows, in \vhit;h the governor formerly sat. 

Having satisfied our curiosity in ilie church, we proceeded 
to the school-house, and were received by the bishoj) in his 
full dress. His under robe was of black velvet; over which 
was a silk one bordered with velvet ; the cuffs were of white 
cambric. Round his neck he wore a wliite ruff. In this dress 
our good friend had a most venerable and dignified ajipear- 
ance. 

The school rooms are lofty, but rather confined and dirty. 
Above these are barrack-rooms for the scholars and attend- 
ants, all in a very uneleanly condition. The lector lamented 
this, and the bishop pronounced wilh emphasis, ‘ Bella, hor- 
‘ ridabella!’ which at once explained the evident state of 
decay into which this oidy remaining seminary of learning 
seemed to be falling. There is a considerable collection of 
books, a few of them curious and rare ; Init they are piled 
confusedly together in a miserable garret, and covered with 
dust and cobwebs. An account of the institution and ma- 
nagement of this school will be gi\'en in the chapter on the 
present slate of Icelandic literature. 

Besseslad was formerly the abode of the governors of Ice- 
land, and was defended by several small batteries, the remains 
of which we saw. During the usur[)ation of Jorgensen in 1B09, 
some guns were removed from the sand, near one of the bat- 
teries, to Reikiavik, where they were planted so as to command 
the harbour. The fort has been demolished, and the guns are 
now lying on the beach. 

From Bessestad we went to visit Mr Einerson, a member 
of the court of justice, with the title of assessor, who received 
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US with great cordiality. Wliilc drinking codec, we received 
much usefid information from tins gentleman. He seems to 
have set about improving his farm in earnest, and has inc losed 
a small space for a garden ; hut he com])lained much of the 
want of seeds. He is levelling the ground, and inclosing it with 
the stones he takes up in that operation. If Mr Einerson 
perseveres, there is no doubt of his rendering his farm much 
more productiv^e in grass; and he may even attempt to cid- 
tivate rye, barley, and jiotatoes, with a reasonable hope of 
suc(;ess. Had 1 met with Mr Einerson any where else, I 
should have concluded from his complexion, that he had sjient 
the former period of his life in some of the tropical regions. 
As well as 1 can recollect, we did not meet with any other 
Icelander, who had black hair; certainly none that had hair 
curled somewhat like that of a negro. Mr Einerson may jiossi- 
bly be descended from a I..apland family. There is nothing in 
the general ap[)earance of the natives of Iceland, that can dis- 
criminate them in the natural lustory of Man. If there is any 
circumstance which can be deemed pecnliar, it seems to be 
that the spine is generally long in proportion to the limbs. 
Were those to be pro])orlioned to tlie length of the body, 
numbers of the Icelanders woidd become giants. At first this 
peuadiarity appeared to be a decej)tion occasioned by dress; 
but though it does not hold universally, it occurred so ol'ten, 
that I am inclined to state it as characteristic. 

Having returned to Mr Magnuson’s, we were treated with 
a dram and w'ith colfee. He told us, that by going a few miles 
out of the direct road to Krisuvik, we might see a curious 
cave ; and his description of it determined us to visit it. 

On the 22d we left the hosjiitable house of Mr Sivertson. 
Having jvassed a low ridge of hills opposit<“ to Ilavnefiord, we 
<lescende<l into a valley filled with lava, which is connected 

o '2 
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Avilh that about Havncfiord, aiulhas evidently jnocceded from 
the same source. Along the edge of this we travelled for 
about two miles, and then began to ascend a ridge covered 
>\ ilh light slags. We observed that the lava had run down 
on the east side of the valley, and in some places it appeared 
as if it had ascended. The ascending of lava is aivell known 
fact, though in examining a cold mass, this circumstance 
strikes an inexperienced observer as something wonderful; 
more so than the ‘ random ruin’ it so aiyfully displays. It is 
caused by the formation of a crust on the cooling of the 
surface, and a case or tidic being thus produced, the lava 
rises in the same manner as water in a pipe. Beyond this spot 
we saw the most dreadfid effects of siditerraneous heat all 
around us ; and as far as the eye coidd reach over a wide ex- 
tended plain, nolliing appeared to relieve it from the black 
rugged la\’a, Avhich had destroyed the whole of the district. 
The surface was swelled into knobs from a few feet in diame- 
ter to forty or fifty, many of which had burst, and disclosed 
caverns lined with melted matter in the form of stalactites. 
The day being very warm we relieved our thirst, which began 
to be Iroulilesome, by means of snow and icicles which we 
found in these cavities. We met with some deep clefts ; and 
soon aftt'rwards reached a green spot on the bank of the river 
Kald-aa,* or the cold river. Here we resolved to pitch our 
lent, being informed that there was no other place on the road 
to Krisuvik where the horses could jiickup any food. Having 
unloaded the horses, ive proceeded towards the cave described 
by Mr Magnuson, Avhich lay about two miles to the east- 
ward. It w as nothing more than an extensive hollow formed 
by one of those blisters or bubbles, hundreds of which we had 


* The double a, or a, is pronounced like ow in how. 
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walked over. Many of these are of considerable depth, and 
great Icjigth. The bottom of this was coAered with ice, and 
numerous icicles hung from the roof. Having lighteil our 
lam])s, we went to the end of the cave, the distance of which 
from the entrance we found to be 55 yards, the luMglit nut 
being in general more than seven or eight feet. The inside 
was lined with melted matter, disposed in various singidar 
forms. 

On leaving the cave, we took a circuit in onler to exa- 
mine some of the hills in the neighlK)nrhood. Jn our pro- 
gress we saw the source of the river Kald-aa, which is 
a large bason at the Ijottom t)f a hollow, into which nu- 
merous springs em|)ty themselves, and at once form a con- 
siderable stream. After running about two miles the water 
entirely disap[)ears among the lava, and is lost . VVe now pro- 
ceeded towards the hill calleel llelgafell, and passed over a 
lava, which from the comparative smoothness of its surfa(;c, 
and the evident marks of fusion which it bore, struck us as 
being something uncommon. After traversing the plain form- 
ed of this lava, we metw'ilh a number of little craters, which, 
by giving vent to the vapours produced by the heat, may have 
prevented the usual heavings and burstings of the surface. 
One of these craters presented a very singidar spectacle. Thi; 
melted matter had formed a sort of dome, about twenty-five 
feet in diameter, and open at one side. Within, it was liiu*d 
Avith .'in assemblage of stalactitical forms, hanging in a very 
curious and fantastic manner. After I'isiting several of these 
craters, we returned to the place; where we had left tlu; bag- 
gage, and pitched our tent. By means of the apparatus called 
a conjurer, we cooked a tolerable mess of portable soup and 
fish; which with biscuit, cheese, and pure W’ater, <;ompos<‘d a 
very <‘Om-fortable dinner. The night became so cold that w'C 
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enjoyed but 111 tic .slec|). Towards mornitic; it began to rain, 
the wind having gone round to tlie east ; but before we had 
ac'coniplishcd three miles of our day’s jouiney, llie clouds 
broke, and the rest of the day was fine. 

We crept along the foot of the hills by the edge of the lava 
lor some miles, and then began to ascend near several craters, 
larger than any we had yet seen. While examining some 
lissures, we found the remains of a woman who had lieen lost 
about a year before, and of whom then; had hitherto been no 
tidings. Her clothes and bones were lying scattered about ; 
the bones of one leg remained in the stocking. It is proba- 
ble that she had missed the [lath during a thick shower ot 
snow, aiul had fallen over the precipice, vvliere her body was 
torn to pieces by eagles and foxes. It is astonishing how the 
Icelanders find their way during winter across these; trackless 
ih'serts. E\ en with the assistance of marks, which are set uji 
here and there, unless the snow be juniedly firm, there is 
danger at every step of being swallowed up in a fissure. Ac- 
cidents of this kind, however, very rarely happen. 

We all now became exceedingly thirsty; and our guide 
having informed us tbat v^e should not gi;t any water for 
some hours, we- were very uneasy. Scrambling among lava 
is very hard exercise ; and this, with the uniformity of the 
prospect, ])resenting notliing but an extensive country lite- 
rally burnt up, occasioned our feeling thirst more pain- 
fully than usual. We kcjit up our spirits as well as we 
rould ; and while meditating how' to get the horses over a 
great heap of slags at the foot of a crater, we descrit;d a. 
small wreath of snow on the siile of a hill about half a mile 
distant. We instantly k;ft our guides and the horses to ma- 
nage matters as they could; and rushing over slags, lava, and 
mud, fell ujion the snow like wild beasts upon their jirey. 
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My enjoyment was excessive; and the ijery recollection of it 
is so gratifying, that I must be excused for recording a cir- 
cumstance of so little importance. 

We now pi’oceeded through this tlismal country, without 
any gratification but that occasi(jnally alforded by views of 
the romantic summits of the mountains. The relief expe- 
rienced from a further supply of snow, raised our spirits and 
strength so much, that we had got a considerable way before 
our guide, when he came hallooing after us, and making signs 
for us to return. Having ke|)t close to the foot of the moun- 
tain, and being persuaded that nothing worthy of observation 
had esca|)ed our notice, we were at a loss to conceive tiu* oc- 
casion of tliis alarm, and feared some disaster anion^ the 
horses. We were somewhat sur|)rised on being told that we 
had [jassed I ho road. Already accustomed to the risk of missing 
our way, we had flattered oursi'h es with being sufliciently 
cautious ; and wlum we came to the place when; the horses 
had lialted, we could not see any other track than the one 
we liad followed. The guide pointed to the side of the moun- 
tain ; but no outlet was visil >le. The steepness of the mountain 
W'c might overcome; but how' the horses loaded with baggage 
could gain the summit, was tons utterly inconceivable. After 
ascending a little way by a w inding |)ath, we saw a large hol- 
low, the sides of w'hich werv* very steej), and composed of loose 
sand and large stones which reejuired very little force to be 
rolled from their places. Along one side of this hollow we 
ascended ; and the poor horses, with a degree of slea<liness 
and perseverance tridy astonishing, ac{;omplishe<l their ardu- 
ous task. The scene non' before us was exceetliugly dismal. 
The surface was covered with black cinders ; and the various 
hollows enclosed by high clifl’s and rugge<l peaks, destitute of 
every sign of ^'egetation, and rendered more gloomy by lloal- 
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ing mist , and a perfect si illness, conlrflnited to excite strong 
feelings of horror. After a pause, we jjroceeded, and our eyes 
Avere soon gratified by a small lake coming into view. From 
the general appearance of the whole of this mountain, and the 
situation of this lake, it is more than probable that the hol- 
low now filled with water had been formerly a crater from 
which the jirofusion t)f burnt matter which we had seen had 
been tbrovMi. The horses made several attempts to reach the 
water, but in vain: the clay banks sunk under them, and the 
poor animals were obliged to proceed on their journey, after 
being thus cruelly tantalised. 

From Ibis place we saw vapour arising behind a hill at a 
short distance. We approached, and beheld it ascending with 
impetuosity from a circular bason, in a hollow near the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Having advanced to the spot, we were 
surprised to see no Avater ruuuiug from Avhat was supposed to be 
a boiling s|)ring. On advancing nearer we heard loud splash- 
ing, and going close to the bason, which Avas twelve feet in 
diameter, aa'c |)erccived it to be full of thick black mud, in a 
state of very violent ebullition. This singular phenomenon 
seemed to be occasioned by steam escaping from some deep 
seated reservoir of boiling AA'ater, and suspending the mud, 
Avhich Avas probably produced Iiy the action of the steam, in 
softening the matter through Avhich it forcetl its Avay. We 
discovered a number of little fissures in the sand round about, 
from AA'hich steam rushed with a hissing noise. Though the 
splashing of the mud Avas incessant and violent, Ave did not 
observe any of it to escape from the boundary it had formed 
for itself. 

Having satisfied our curiosity here, aa g descended towards 
the valley of Krisuvik, and soon saAV so large a quantity of 
vapour below, as effaced the Avouder excited by the extraordi- 
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nary appearance we had left. This proceeded from various 
cavities, from banks of clay and sulphur, and clunks in the 
rock. Knowing, however, that we had more curio\is tilings 
of the same kind to examine the next day, we did not spend 
much time here, but proceedeil through a long valley, form- 
ing one continued swamp, which forced us frequently to take 
very circuitous tracks to advance. In going along we had a 
striking view of the Sulphur Mountains, to visit which was 
the object of our coming to this part of the country. There 
is a large lake in this district called the Kleisar Vatn, a jiartof 
which we saw when descending from the mountains. There 
arc two small ones in the valley, one of which ilerives its name 
from the green colour of the water, which resembles that of 
the sea. The colour is owing to that of the bottom, which 
seems to be covered with (day, such as is iiujt with in abun- 
dance on the mountains. The water has no [leculiar taste 
or smell. I may here remark, that the want of curiosity, 
and the w^ant of observation, so conspicuous in the jieople of 
Iceland, often occasioned us much loss (if time. We had to 
explore a country already, one would think, well eimugh known 
to the inhabitants to enable tlunn to give some general direc- 
tions concerning our journey through it. We now rea<‘hed 
Krisuvik after two days of fatigue, which niight have been 
saved by our being told, that by taking the direct road, and 
inarching eight hours, we should see just as much, as by mak- 
ing-a journey that lasted two days. 

At Krisuvik there is a farm-house with a few cottages. It 
W’as proposed at first that the party should occupy the church, 
but, on examining it, we preferred our tent. The length of the 
church, which is constructed of wood, is 18 feet, the breadth 
8 feet, and the height, from the floor to the joist, 5 feet 8 
inches. Near the door, in the inside, is suspended a bell, 
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large enough to make an intolerable noise in so small an 
a[)artinent. About ten feet from the door is the division be- 
tween the rest of the cburcb and the altar. The space be- 
twec'ii this and the door was occupied by large chests, tilled 
with the goods and chattels of the farmer, many of Avbicli 
Avere also piled nnder the roof. The j)uli)it, raised about two 
feet, stood in a corner on one side of the division ; and it Avas 
t'vident that, if the priest were a man of ordinary size, his 
audiem.'e would be totally eclipsed from his vicAv, and that he 
Avould have to address himself to lumber and stock fish, in the 
loft. There AA'ere seats before the pnljiiL that, with a little 
sfpieezing, might be capable of accommodating half a dozen 
persons. Beyond the pulpit Avas a space of about eight feet 
square, in Avhich the altar Avas placed, betAveen two small 
AA’indoAvs. The altar Avas merely a wooden press or cup- 
board, seemingly destined to serve many nnhalloAved pur- 
poses. It contained Aarious household utensils. The farmer 
and his Avife cleared aAvay several articles on the top, and, 
jilacing some milk on the altar, invited us to cat. There Avas 
nothing so sacred in the appearance of this church, as to 
make us hesitate to use the altar as our dining table. The 
open space round the altar being rather small, the floor per- 
fectly rotten, and very damp, Ave could not think of sleeping 
in the church ; and as to the house, exposure to frost and 
snoAV would haA’e been preferable to spending a niglit in such 
a [dace. Varying a little in size, all the houses of the Ice- 
landers are constructed on nearly the same plan. An outer 
Avail of turf, about four feet and a half high, often six feet 
thick, encloses all the apartments. On one side, generally 
that facing the south, are doors, for the most part painted 
red, surmounted Avith vanes. These are the entrances to the 
dwelling-house, the smithy, dairy, coAv-house, &c. From the 
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door of the ho\ise is a long, narrow, dark, and damj) ])assage, 
into whicli, on eacli .side, the dilfercnt aparlinetits open. Be- 
tween each of these is a thick partition of tnrf, and every one 
has a separate roof, through which liglit is admitted by bits of 
glass or skin, four or five inches in diameter. The principal 
rooms of the better sort of houses have windows in front, 
consisting of from one to four panes of glass. The thick turf 
walls, the earthen floors kept continually damp and filthy, the 
personal nncleanliness of the inhabitants, all unite in causing a 
smell insupportable to a stranger. No article of furniture seems 
to have been cleaned since the day it was first used ; and all is 
in disorder. The beds look like receptacles for dirty rags, 
and when wooden ilishes, spinning wheels, and other articles 
are not seen upon them, these are confusedly jiiled ui) at one 
end of the room. There is no mode of ventilating any jiart 
of the house ; and as twenty pcojile sometimes cat and sleep 
in the same apartment, very pungent vajiours are added in no 
small <puuitity, to the plentiful effluvia [)ro(;eeding from fish, 
bags of oil, skins. See. A farm house looks mon; like a vil- 
lage than a single habitation. Sometimes several families live 
tmclosed within the same mass of turf. The cottages of the 
lowest order of people arc wretched hovels ; so very wretched, 
that it is wonderfid how any thiiig in the human form can 
breathe in them. 

The weather being warm and calm, we slept very comfort- 
ably in our tent, which was pitched near the banks of a small 
stream, at a short distance from the churtili. The 25th was a 
delightfid day, and ha\ ing taken an early breakfast of bis- 
cuit, cheese, anti milk, Ave set out towards the Sulj)hur 
Mountain, which is about three miles distant from Krisuvik. 
At the foot of the mountain was a small bank composed chiefly 
of wlule clay and some sulphur, from all parts of whit'h .steam 
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issued. Ascending it, we got upon a ridge immediately above 
a deep hollow, from which a profusion of vapour arose, and 
heard a confused noise of boiling and splashing, joined to the 
roaring of steam escaping from narrow crevices in the rock. 
This hollow, together with the whole side of the mountain 
o[)posite, as far up as we could see, was covered with sulphur 
and clay, chiefly of a white or yellowish colour. Walking over 
this soft and steaming surface we found to be very hazard- 
ous ; and I was frequently very uneasy when the vaj)Our 
concealed my friends from me. The day, however, being 
ilry and warm, the surface was not so slippery as to occasion 
much risk of our falling. The chance of the crust of sulphur 
breaking, or the clay sinking with us was great, and we were 
several times in danger of being much scalded. Mr Bright 
ran at one time a great hazard, and suft’ered considerable 
pain from accidentally plunging one of his legs into the hot 
clay. From whatever spot the sulphur is removed, steam 
instantly escapes ; and in many plac^es the sulphur was so 
liot that we could scarcely handle it. From the smell I per- 
ceived that the steam was mixed with a small quantity of sul- 
phurated hydrogen gas. Wlicn the thermometer was sunk a 
few inches into the clay, it rose generally to within a few de- 
grees of the boiling {)oint. By stepping cautiously, and avoid- 
ing every little hole from which steam issued, we soon disco- 
vered how far we might venture. Our good fortune, however, 
ought not to tempt any person to examine this wonderful 
place, without being provided with two boards, with which 
any one may cross every part of the banks in perfect safety. 
At the bottom of this hollow Ave found a cauldron of boil- 
ing mud, about fifteen feet in diameter, similar to that on 
the top of the mountain, which we had seen the evening 
before ; but this boiled with much more vehemence. We 
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went within a few yards of it, the wind happening to be 
remarkably favourable for viewing every part of this singular 
scene. The mud was in constant agitation, and often ihrow'u 
np to the height of six or eight feet. Near this spot was an 
irregular space filled with water boiling briskly. At the foot 
of the hill, in a hollow formed by a bank of clay and snl|)hur, 
steam rushed with great force and noise from among the 
loose fragments of rock. 

Further up the mountain, we met with a spring of cold 
water, a circumstance little expected in a place like this. 
Ascending still higher, we came to a ridge composed en- 
tirely of sidpluir and clay, joining two suminils of the moun- 
tain. Here we found a much gresiter quantity of sidpluir 
than on any other pari of the surface we had gone over. 
It formed a smooth crust from a (piarter of an inch to se- 
>'eral inches in. thickness. The crust was beautifully crys- 
tallized. Immediately beneath it we found a quantity of loose 
granular sulphur, which appeared to be collecting and crys- 
tallizing as it was sublimed along Avith the steam. 3ome- 
limes Ave met Avith clay of different colours, Avhite, red, 
and blue, under the crust; but avc could not examine this 
place to any ,de[)th, as the moment the crust Avas removed, 
steam came forth, and proved extremely annoying. We found 
several pieces of Avood, Avhich were probably the remains of 
planks that had been formerly usetl in collecting the sidphur^ 
small crystals of which partially c;overed them. There apj)ears 
to be a constant sublimation of this substance ; and Avere arti-. 
ficial chambers constructed for the reception and condensa- 
tion of the vapours, much of it might probably be collected. 
As it is, there is a large (piantity on the surface, and by search- 
ing, there is little doubt that great stores may be found. The 
ijaconv'enience proceeding from the steam issuing on every side. 
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and from the heat, is certainly considerable; but by proper 
precautions, neither would be felt so much as to render the 
collection of the sulphur a matter of anj’^ great difficulty. The 
chief obstacle to working these mines is their distance from a 
port, whence the [)roduce could be shipped. But there are so 
many horses in the country, whose original price is trifling, 
and whose maintenance during summer costs nothing, that 
the conveyance of sulphur to Reikiavik presents no difficul- 
ties, which might not jirobably be surmounted. 

Below the ridge on the farther side of this great bed of 
sulphur, we saw a great deid of vajiour escaping with much 
noise. We crossed to the side of the mountain opposite, and 
found the surface sufficiently firm to admit of walking cau- 
tiously upon it. We had now to Avalk towards the principal 
spring, as it is called. This was a task of much apparent 
danger, as the side of the mountain, for the extent of about 
half a mile, is covered with loose clay, into which our feet 
sunk at every step. In many places there was a thin crust, 
below which the clay was wet, and extremely hot. Gooil 
fortune attended us ; and we reached, without any serious 
inconvenience, the object we had in view. A dense column 
of steam, mi.xed with a little water, was forcing its way impe- 
tuously through a crevice in the rock, at the head of a nar- 
row valley, or break in the mountain. The violence with 
which it rushes out is so great, that the noises, thus occasion- 
ed, may often be heard at the distance of several miles, and 
during the night, while lying in our tent at Krisuvik, we more 
than once listened to them with mingled awe and astonish- 
ment. Behind the column of vapour was a dark coloured 
rock, which gave it its full elFect. 

It is quite beyond my power to offer such a description of 
this extraordinary place, as to convey adequate ideas of its 
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wonders, or its terrors. The sensations of a person, even of firm 
nerves, standing on a support which feebly sustains him, over 
an abyss where, literally, fire and brimstone are in dreadful 
and incessant action ; having before his eyes tremendous 
proofs of what is going on beneath him ; cnveloj)ed in thick 
vapours ; his ears stunned with thundering noises ; these can 
hardly be expressed in words, and can only be well conceived 
by those who have experienced them. 

Earthquakes arc said to occur frecpienlly at Krisuvik, li- 
mited, however, to a small district in their extent and effects. 
It was remarked to us, also, that they happen generally after 
a continuance of wet weather ; but whether these statements 
are accurate or not, we had no means of ascertaining. 

On returning to our tent, we were agreeably saved tlie 
trouble of cot)king, by the farmer and his Avife, Avho brought 
in a large peAvter dish fidl of boiled rice and milk, and some 
slices of smoked mutton. The 26th was si)ent in drawing, and 
examining the cliffs on the coast about four miles distant, 
where we found some curious mineralogical aj)pearances, 
Avhich will be afterwards described. While we were sitting at 
dinner in our tent, a woman came from an adjoining cottage, 
having a wooden vessel fvdl of milk, in one hand, and a snuff 
box in the other. These she alternately held out to us. We 
did not at first understand her gestures ; but afterwards found 
that she wished to barter milk for snuff. Before I left the 
place, I gave her some tobacco and snuff, with which she ap- 
peared to be highly gratified. She took each of us by the 
hand, but we dexterously evaded the usual profiered salute. 

I here met a man who was travelling eastward, lie had 
an old gun in his hand, and a white feather was stuck in his 
hat. 1 made earnest enquiries about this man’s occiqiation, 
and how he came to be travelling with a gun ; but I could 
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get no satisfactory answer. He may have been going in search 
of swans or foxes. 

On the 27th, we set out for Grundcvik, and walked about 
fifteen miles through a perfect desert of lava, slags, and sand. 
We saw hardly the slightest, appearance of a vegetable, dead 
or alive. The mountains were of the most tireary aspect : 
nothing appeared to relieve the eye, or cheer the spirits, till 
we descried some cottages on the coast, to which we made all 
possible haste. Our eagerness to get out of this dismal coun- 
try, made us w'alk so fast that our guides and horses were left 
far behind. On coming towards the houses, the people, men, 
women, and children, came crowding out like ants from a dis- 
turbed hillock, to gaze at us. We were the first strangers 
that had ever been in that part of the island. On enquiry we 
found that the place we had to go to, was yet some miles dis- 
tant. We struck into a path, and at length came to a bjiy 
which from a chart we had with us, we knew to be that of 
Grundcvik. The cottages here were of mean apj)earance, and 
I could not persuade myself that this was the place where the 
])crson, to whom we had an introduction, dwelt. There was 
one of the same name, however, and I produced our passj)ort. 
This was given to an old man who had thick grey hair, and a 
b\ishy grey beard. He sat down, and putting a ])air of spec- 
tacles on his nose, proceeded to read the paper with all the 
gravity of a patriarch. This done, plenty of milk was brought 
to us ; and we were informed that the Jon Jonson we wanted 
lived a mile or two farther on. This was by no means very 
agreeable news. It had become cloudy, and the wind was 
blowing strongly from the east. At last we reached a part of 
the coast well studded with cottages. Heaps of fish were every 
where piled up ; and though it was Sunday, this seemed to be a 
place of considerable business, and to contain a large popula- 
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tion. Our surprise, on finding so dreary a region so well in- 
habited, ceased when we were informed lliat, at tlie comnience- 
ment of every fishing season, numbers of people came from 
different parts of the country to the fishing stations, to pro- 
vide fish for winter use. Cottages are set apart for their ac- 
commodation, and we here saw a large building destined for 
this purpose, called the hud, or booth. 

One of the chief cares of an Icelander is the laying iii a stock 
of provision for the winter season. Towards this object almost 
his whole time and exertions are directed, and Ihe sea is his 
great and s\ire resource. About the beginning of Vebruary, 
the people of the interior, and even those inhabiting the norl h- 
ern parts of the island, begin to move, and a great part of the 
male population emigrates towards the western ami south west- 
ern coasts. The farmers send their servavnts, and fretpiently 
accompany them. They take a small stock of butter and 
smoked mutton, and shee|) skin dresses. The farmers are 
sometimes distinguished from their servants by having a small 
quantity of rye bread and a little l)randy. Before commencing 
his journey, an Icelander takes off his hat, places it before his 
face, and repeals a prayer prescribed for such occasions. He 
is Avclcorned at every collage he^ stops at, and it is seldom 
that any remuneration is reqiiired for his entertainment. 
Many travel two hundred miles amidst snow and darkness, 
to the place they chuse for their fishing station ; and if they 
have not previously made some agreement with the proprie- 
tor of a boat, a bargain is soon entered into, the terms of 
Avhich have long been established by custom. By these, a 
person coming from the interior, engages himself from the 
12th February to the 12th May, (the period varies a little) 
«■ to be ready to obey the call for fishing, and to assist in the 
management of the boat. In return for his labour he receives 
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forty pounds of meal, (if any is to be got) and five gallons of 
sour ivhey, besides a share of the fish that are taken. The 
fish are divided into two shares more than the number of men 
emjiloyed, and these belong to the owner of the boat, who 
provides lines and hooks. When he furnishes nets, which are 
generally used during the early part of the season, he receives 
one half of the fish caught. All the peojile engaged for one 
boat generally live together in the same hut. The previous 
arrangements being maile, a long period of hardship and pri- 
vation begins. In darkness, and subjected to intense cold, 
these jioor people seek from the ocean the .means for subsist- 
ing their families during the following winter. As soon as 
the boat is pushed from the shore, the man at the helm takes 
off his hat and re[)eats a prayer for success, in which he is 
Joined by the crew. They generally remain at sea from eight 
to twelve hours, during which time they taste nothing but a 
little sour whey, which is the only provision ever taken out 
with them. The women assist in cleaning and splitting the 
fish, after they liave been brought to land. When the Aveather 
is so stormy that the fishermen cannot venture to sea, they 
frecpiently amuse themselves by wrestling, or playing at leap 
frog, and other di\’ersions. Their mode of wrestling is some- 
what peculiar. The tAvo men Avho are to try their strength 
and skill, lay hohl of each other in the way they think best. 
As soon as they haA’e secured their grasp, each endeavours by 
sudden jerks, or by lifting him from the ground, or by quick 
turning, to throAv his antagonist ; and the dexterity they dis- 
play is often extraordinary. About the beginning of May, the 
fishermen return home, leaving their fish, w'hich are not by 
this time perfectly dried, and which may amount to five or six 
hundred for the share of each individual, to the care of some 
person Avho resides on the spot. About the middle of June, 
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when the liorses have got p1iin)|) and strong, the farmers set 
out on their second annual journey, carrying with them all 
their marketable commodities, which they dispose of, and re- 
turn home with their fish and such things as they may liavc 
purchased. When the stock of fish is thonght too small, they 
barter wool, tallow, or butter, for any additional quantity 
they may require, and pay a small sum for the lodging and 
food of their servants. 

Jon Jonson was not at home when we arrived; hut he soon 
made his appearance, and pressed us to go into his house. It 
is somewhat remaj’kahle that the Icelanders should dis[)lay 
considerable industry, and even ingenuity, in making the out- 
side of their houses neat, while they kee}) the inside in such a 
state of dirtiness as to be truly disgusting. We complied 
with Jonson’s request, hut were glad to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of escaping into the open air. 

Our baggage arrived just as it began to rain. Upwards of 
thirty men, women, and children, gathered round, and dis- 
turbed us greatly while pitching our tent, which, had it not 
rained all night, would have exhibited lasting tokens of the 
pawing of the crowd that assembled about it. Even after 
we had gone to bed, they still continued at the door of the 
tent, and we were not suffered to sleep quietly, till our tor- 
mentors thought of rest themselves. With every desire to in- 
dulge the curiosity of the nati\ es, ami a readiness to submit 
to various j)rivations and hardships, we couhl not endure to 
he touched ourselves, or to have any thing belonging to us 
handled by them. For this nicety we had another reason 
besides dislike of filth ; the cutaneous eriq)fions from which 
very few Icelanders are free, more powerfully deterred us 
from any near approach. Poor Jonson did all he could to 
serve us, and gave us what milk he could spare, and some 
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fish. Milk is cxlrcniely scarce in this district, and it was lucky 
that we had filled some bf)ttles with it at Krisiivik. 

We rose early in the morning, and found the rain falling 
heavily, accompanied by a gale of wind from the eastward. 
Jt was onr original design to go to Cape Ileikianes, where 
there are some hot springs ; but having been informed that no 
food coidd be got for our horses, we resolve<l to proceed to 
Kieblivik. The country towards the Cape becomes low, and 
is entirely of volcanic formatitm ; and this part of Iceland has 
been rendered famous on account of a remarkable event in 
the history of volcanoes, which hap[)ened in the year 1783, a 
description of which will be found in the chapter on Minera- 
logy ; for which it is reserved on account of the phenomena 
being imj)ortant in relation to the origin of jnimice. 

We now crossed the peninsida to the opposite shore, a dis- 
tance of about fifteen miles, llirough a wild and dreary tract 
of lava; meeting with nothing remarkable except a consider- 
able extent of gravel, which h.ad every appearance of having 
once formed the sea beach. We reached the northern side of 
the Guldbringe Syssel at Niardivik, a large fishing village, 
imich frcjpicnted by the inhabitants of the interior, who come 
ilown to procure fish. There arc not fewer than three hundred 
boats, of different sizes, l)elonging to this place; and it is said 
I hat the population, during the fishing season, sometimes 
amounts to two thousaml, while at other times it does not ex- 
ceed two hundrejl. The fishing banks are at a very short dis- 
tance from this place, and the fish are esteemed finer than on 
any other part of the coast. 

A mile or two westward is Kieblivik, situate at the head of 
a small bay, in which there is very good Anchorage. Two or 
three merchants arc established here, who reside in houses 
constructed of wood, resembling those at Reikiavik. We were 
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very cordially received by Mr Jacoba;iis, a Dane, one of the 
most respectable as well as Avealtliiest merchants in Iceland ; 
who, with his lady, entertaineil us in the most hospitable man- 
ner for three days, during which there was a A'iolent gale of 
Avind and heavy rain. Soon after our arrival at his house, Ave 
got excellent cofl’ee, rye bread, and butler. Dinner was not 
serA ed up till nine o’clock ; but our patience Avas well rewarded 
with soup, mutton, and pan-cakes ; and we were treated in the 
same luxurious manner during the whole time of our stay with 
■the family. It was a matter of much regret to us that, from 
our ignorance of, the Danish language, we had no direct 
means of- conversation with Mr Jacobieus, who appeared to 
be a ])arlicularly intelligent man, had resided a long time in 
Icelaiul, and was well informed in many circumstances re- 
lating to the statistics and commerce of the country. It may 
be menlionetl as a singular fact, that Madame Jaeoba'us, 
though she has now lived sixteen years in Iceland, has ac- 
tually never been out of Kieblivik ; not even to visit the me- 
tropolis of the island. 

On the first of June we took leav'c of our hosjiitable friends. 
As we had about thirty miles to walk, and could not foretel 
what obstacles Ave Avere to meet Avith, Ave made a very hearty 

i 

breakfast. The day was cloudy, but favourable for walking. 
After having advanced a mile or tAVo, Mr Holland returned 
for some things he had forgot. Mr Bright and I AVidked sloAvly 
on, and not seeing our friend coming up, Ave concluded that 
he had resolved to remain Avith the baggage. After passing 
Niardivik, Ave Avere beAvildere<l by the number of tracks, and 
at length lost them altogether. As Ave knew the general di- 
rection in Avhich \\& Avere to go, Ave proceeded, till after four 
hours walking, w'e began to feel the painful sensation of thirst. 
By good luck avc found a puddle of rain AAaler, near which 
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Avc sat down and refreshed onrselves. Soon afterwards, we 
found a path, but lost it at the edge of a stream of lava. 
After a fruitless search to recover it, or find the proper place 
for entering the lava, wc left all to chance, and ventured 
forward. Wc kept our course as well as we conld, among 
heaps of loose slags, rugged lava, and deep fissures. The 
moss ^^hich grew in some places on the lava, often gave 
way, and wc slid down among the slags. However trying 
this was to the limbs, wc felt no inconvenience till thirst 
once more distressed ns. The soles of Mr Bright’s shoes 
having been torn by the lava, lie sat down to cut away llie 
loose pieces which were troublesome. On rising he neglect- 
ed to take up his great coat, which he had laid down beside 
him. Only a few minutes had elapsed before he discovered 
that he had left it behind, and we had not yet proceed(‘d two 
hundred yards from the place. I ascended a peak of lava in 
order to direct his course, but very soon lost sight of him. 
He was away half an hour, and 1 remained all the while at 
my station ; and was beginning to feel some uneasiness, wiien 
I heard him hallooing very near me. On my answering, he 
scrambled to tlie top of a mass of lava, and was surprised to 
sec me so near him. So rugged was this lava, and so circui- 
tous the w'ay to get through it, that he could not retrace a single 
step, and failed in his attempts to recover his coat. 

It Inul never occurreil to us to encpiire w hether it would be 
necessary to carry a little water with us ; and the people be- 
ing accustomed to perform their journeys on hprseback with 
great speed, had no idea that we had any thing else to do 
llnm to make the best of our w'ay through the country. Our 
examination of the rocks, and picking ui** plants, seemed to 
alford much amusement to the natives. Delays occasioned 
by such occupations often produced some inconveniences, anil 
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tliirst Avas hy far the most considerable. At this time it was 
almost intolerable ; but after some hours, the path appeared, 
and in the holloAVS there was a sufficient quantity of rain water 
to afford relief. 

After a very fatiguing rvalk of twelve hours, wo arrived at 
Mr Sivertson’s, and found Mrllolland already there. On com- 
paring notes, it appeared that he had got into the same track of 
lava in which Mr Bright had lost his coat, and that he must 
often have been not more than fifty vards from us. Tliis was 

V 

tliscovered by means of a few green knolls that had attracted 
our attention. He tiared worse upon the whole than we did, 
for he had been alone during the Avhole day, his shoes were 
completely destroyed, and his feet very much c\it. In one 
respect, however, he avus more fortunate ; as he had found a 
peasant’s cottage on the edge of the lava, Avhere by the aid of 
signs and a few Icelandic Avords, he had contrived to obtain 
a draught of milk, and a direction for the remainder of the 
way. 

EA'ery thing that coAdd administer to our comfort Avas pro- 
vided at HaAmefiord. Our horses arrived four hours after us. 
Next morning Ave felt completely refreshed, and able to un- 
dergo a renewal of our fatigues. Though the appearance of 
the lava about IlaAmefiord is sufficiently terrific to a person 
Avho has never before seen any, yet on my return to it, I won- 
dered how It had made so strong an impression upon me. 
It is not to be comjiared in any respect Avith the horrible 
scenes Ave had passed through, nor Avere these equal to some 
lavas Ave afterAvards encountered. No portion of the inha- 
bited part of Iceland is so dreary and barren as lhat we had 
noAv travelled oA'cr. Tfie only inducement, (but in this coun- 
try it is a powerful one) for people to settle here, is the vast 
abundance of fish obtained on cAcry part of the coast. 
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On the third of June we returned to Reikiavik, after having 
been absent nearly a fortnight upon our journey. We were 
nmcli gratified to observe the progress that vegetation had 
made during our absence. We now saw some patches of 
green scattered here and there ; and the vegetables in the lit- 
tle gardens about the houses were beginning to appear. On 
the 4th, we went on board the Elbe, from which a salute was 
fired in honour of our Sovereign’s birth-day, and the day was 
spent in showing every mark of loyalty and affection for our 
gracious king, that our means allowed. 

On the 8th we went to Vidoetosee the Eider-ducks, which 
had now assembled in great numbers to nestle : at all other 
times of the year these birds are perfectly wild. They are pro- 
tected by the laws, a severe penalty being inflicted on any per- 
son who kills one. During the breeding season, the fine is thirty 
dollars for each bird. As our boat approached tin; shore, we 
passed through multitudes of these beautiful fowls, which 
scarcely gave themselves the trouble to go out of the way. 
Between the landing place and the old governor’s house, tlu; 
ground was strewed with them, and it required some caution 
to avoid treading on the nests. The drakes were walking 
about, uttering a sound very like the cooing of doves, and were 
even more familiar than the common domestic ducks. All 
round the house, on the garden wall, on the roofs, and even 
in the inside of the houses, and in the chapel, were num- 
bers of ducks sitting on their nests. Such as had not been 
long on the nest, generally left it on being approached ; but 
those that had more than one or two eggs sat perfectly quiet, 
suffering us to touch them, and sometimes making a gentle 
use of their bills to remove our hands. ‘When a drake happens 
to be near his mat?, he is extremely agitated when any one 
approaches her. He passes and repasses between her and the 
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object of his sus|)icion, raising his head, and cooing. Tlic ncsls 
were lined with down, which the dvick takes from her own 
breast; and tliere is a sufficient cniantity laid round llic nest, 
for covering up the eggs when the duck goes to feed, w liicli 
is generally during the time of low water. The down, which 
is a valuable article of commerce, is removed at two diHerent 
times from the nest. Sometimes the poor duck is compelled to 
provide a fourth lining, and when lu'r down is exhausted, the 
ilrake supplies the dcHciency. A certain mmd)er of eggs is also 
I’emovcd, as they are est('emed a great delicacy. Our good 
friend at Vidoe used to scud tis two hundred at a time. When 
boiled hard they are tolerably got)d, hut much iid'erior to the 
eggs of comm.on poultry. Swans eggs, of which we got a fuv, 
are su|)crior, and really excellent when boiled hard. 

When taken from the nest, the Eider down is mixed with 
feathers and straws. To separate them, and make tin* down 
fit for market, is part of the employment of the women 
during winter. As soon as the young birds li'ave the eggs, 
the duck takes them on her hack, and swims to a cousideja- 
hle distance from the shore. She then dives, and leaves tin* 
little ones to exercise themselves in swimming about. As 
^?oon as they have got the use of their feet in tliis way, the 
duck returns, and becomes their guide. Several broods, of- 
ten great numbers, join compaii}-, and are seen (piitc; wild 
for a fmv weeks ; after which, they totally disap|)ear. lamg 
before we left Iceland, there was not a single Eider-duck to 
be seen. Whither they retire is not known. These birds are 
found in the Flannel Isles, to the west of the Island of Lewis. 
They are sometimes seen in Shetland and Orkinw, but sel- 
<lom farther to the south. 

A few days after o»ir return to Reikiavik, a Danish galliot 
arrived in the harbour, Avhich had sailed from Liverj)ool 

R 
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about tliroo weeks before, and which brought over as passen- 
gers from I'bigland, Mr Sivertson of Ilavnefiord, and Mr 
Flood, a young Norwegian, who had been j)rivatc secretary 
lo Count Trampe. Tlie latter was the hearer to me of a 
packet which the Ckmnt had been ])olite enough to send, 
containing tetters of introdnetiou to several of the principal 
people in Iceland. Jlesides those directed to individuals, 
there was one addressed generally to all jjcrsons holding of- 
lices or anthorily in the island, desiring them to facilitate 
f)nr travels through the country, and to assist us in the pro- 
secution of the objects wt; luul in view. The arrival of tins 
A cssel eirectcd a sort of miniature revolution in the govern- 
nu'ut of Iceland ; Avhich was transferred from the hands of 
the Chief Justice Stej)henson to those of three dejmty gover- 
nors; MrThoranson, theAmlmand of the northern province ; 
Assessor Kinarson ; and our friend Mr Frydensherg of Rei- 
kiaA ik. At a hall which we attended a few days after this 
political change had taken place, the health of the new Go- 
venu)rs w^as <lrnnk with many demonstrations of satisfaction. 
The name of Count Trampe was also given as a toast, with 
much applause ; and a poem in his praise, composed for the 
occasion by Mr Magnuson, one of tlic most celebrated of the 
Icelandic [)oets of the day, was sung in chorus by the whole 
party. 

During our present stay in Reikiavik, we frequently vi- 
sited the Bishop, and continued to be greatly pleased with 
him. We saw once or twice at his house a Mr Paidson, one 
of the medical practitioners of Iceland, who lives on the 
southern coast, at the distance of about a hundred miles 
from Reikiavik. lie is a man of much information, andpar- 
licidarly conversant in the natural history of his own coun- 
try, which he has studied with great attention. A few day.s 
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after our return from llie (iuUlbringb Syssel, TVIr Holland re- 
ceived from him a note, written in Latin, recjuestinjj; his 
medical attendance upon one of the daughters of Mr Sigurd- 
son, the minister of Reikiavik. Mr Holland visited Mr Si- 
giirdson’s family freciuently in this capacity, not only at the 
present time, hut also upon our return from the journies we 
suhsi*(piently made ; and his othces were rewarded hy that 
exj)ression of gratitiide, of which its simplicity was tlu' strong- 
est recommendation. 

The Jith of June was a holiday ; and the <-eremony of 
<;onfirmation was performed in the church. The ordinary 
servict' hegan with prayer and singing. I^essons were tluMi 
read from the Bihle, and the conclusion was a sermon, the 
delivery of which occupied more than half an hour. Dur- 
ing the first |)art of the service, tlu^ minister was dressed in 
a sort of siirplice, ornamented with hroad hlue hands, and 
with gold lace. The singing, or rather roaring, was ])ertj)rm- 
ed hy ten or twelve men, standing round the space enclosed 
about the altar. The sermon was read from the pulj)it witli 
much einphasis and gesture. The Bishoj) entered the chur< h 
just before it began, and took a seat near to the altar. The 
minister, having resumed his surplice and his station at the 
altar, read a long exhortation to the children who attended 
for confirmation, and were ranged round him, the hoys apart 
from the girls, all of them dressed in their best clothes. Af- 
ter an examination from a printed form of catechism, the 
children received confirmation from the minister, who laid 
his hands upon tliem. The whole was com'luded with ano- 

* Dr Holland, ut filiolain pastoris tenipli Ueykiavianain, domini Sigurdson, 
jTgrotantem, data occasione, coiicomitantc intorprctc, visitare velit, hunullinie ro- 
;^atur .Paulsonio. 
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ther exhortation, and a prayer by the minister, kneeling in 
the midst of tlm (children. During this service, the Bishop 
was a mere spectator : liis only occupation consisted in tak- 
ing snnir, and chewing tobacco. A great number of Ice- 
landers had come to Reikiavik from the adjoining country, 
to attend this ceremony ; and the church was crowded with 
people, all in their finest suits. The women, who Avere ha- 
bited in the proper coshnne of the country, sat together 
on the left side, and formed a singvdar and interesting as- 
semblage. They were, for the most part, rather tall than 
otherwise ; their features in general well formed ; and their 
complexions fair and florid. The men were seated on the 
opposite side of the church. None of the Danish inhabit- 
ants appeared at this ceremony ; nor is it customary with 
them to attend any of the religious services of the Icelandic 
church. 
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object of our second journey in Iceland, was to exjilore 
the jieninsnla on the western side of the island, Avhich is termi- 
nated l)y the remarkable mountain called Sniefell Jokul. We 
were assisted in fixinii; our route, by the Chief Justice Stephen- 
son, who was well accpiainted with the district called the lior- 
t^arfiord Syssel, and by Mr Clausen, a Danish merchant, set- 
tled at Olafsvik, not far from the extremity of the peninsula. 
This gentleman, who came over» to Reikiavik soon after our 
return Irom the Guldbringc Syssel, we found to be remark- 
ably intelligent. We received from him every necessary tli- 
rection as to our route, and also some account of the natu- 
ral curiosities we shoidd meet with in the tract of country 
through which we were to pass. 

Having purchased five more horses, and hiretl two men, 
Gwylfr and Gudmundr by name, to attend our cavalcade, wc 
made preparations proportioned to the length of the Journey 
wc were about to undertake, which we calculated to be be- 
tween three and four hundred .miles. Our baggage-horses 
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cost from eight to ten rixdolliirs each ; and those we intend- 
ed for our own use, about twelve. They were by no means 
of the best description of riding-horses; but sufficiently good 
for the rough work they had to encounter. An exceedingly 
good horse may be procured for twenty or thirty dollars ; a 
sum, according to the rate of exchange at this time, e([uiv’a- 
lent to two or three guineas. All our cattle were rather lean ; 
and lliey had not yet lost their rough winter coats. Our 
servants j)rofessed to be well acquainted with the country we 
wished to examine ; and, being young and stout, we flatter- 
ed ourselves that we should have little oc<;asion to reproach 
them with laziness ; but we soon found that, like all their 
countrymen, they were systematically slow in their move- 
ments; and that every attempt, either in the way of entreaty 
or of threat, to make them alert, was (piitc fruitless. One of 
them, however, who had been a servant to the JDanish offi- 
cers surveying the coasts of Iceland, was somewhat more dis- 
])Osed to activity than the other; and we were gratified to 
find, on more than one occasion, that this superiority was 
the cause of high words between them, and of a little saving 
of time. E\'ery one who undertakes to travel in Iceland, 
must resolve to submit with patience to the tardiness of his 
attendants. The young man who hatl accompanied us dur- 
ing our first journey, had left our service on being refused an 
increase of wages ; and he went to cut hay in the northern 
])art of the island, where labourers are very scarce. He ad- 
dressed a long letter in Latin to Mr Holland, which was so 
well written, that we susjiecled it was not his own c()mposi- 
lion ; ami our susjiicions were confirmed, on learning that 
he had gone to the sc:hool at Bessestad a few days before. 

Early in the morning of the 15th June, we sent oft’ the 
horses with our baggage, as they had to go round the b.ay; and 
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we erossecl it, ovirselves in the afternoon, in a boat belonging 
to the captain of the Danish galliot, then in the harbour, ex- 
])ecting to meet onr horses at the opposite side, Tlie wind 
was strong from the eastward, and it liegan to rain violently, 
when we were about half way across the bay, which is here 
six or stwam miles in width. The rain and tlie water of the 
sea, which frccpiently broke over the boat, in a short time 
completely wetted us through. Our voyage, liow ever, was not 
long, and we hmded in safety near the foot of the mountain 
called Ksian. We now found ourselves in a country very dif- 
ferent from that we liad liefore travtwsc'd. Mere we savv none 
of the desolated appearances which had marked the |)rogress 
of volcanic lire in the Guldbringe JSyssel. From the shore to 
the base of the mountain, w’as a Hat green country, abovit a 
mile in bnnxdth. It was, however, almost one continued bog, 
in many places nearly impassable. The mountain rose pre- 
cipitous from the Hat, the low'cr part being covered by the 
debris of the beds, which we saw ranged horizontally above ; 
and its bold and lofty front was broken into galleys of vari- 
ous dimensions. The height of Esian is about 1500 feel, 
which it preserves for an extent of several miles, without va- 
rying. It forms a very fine oUject vimvetl from Keikiavik, 
and is seen from the sea southward of the Guldbringe Syssel, 
over the mountains of that district. 

Our horses not being in sight, we jxroceeded along the 
shore, examining the rocks that appeared. We then left the 
shore, and crossed the swamp towards the foot of the moun- 
tain. The rain still continued heavy, but we went on xvilh 
the intention of stop|)ing at the first convenient spot where 
>ve might pitch our tent. After xvalking to a considerable 
distance, and descrying no cottages, we waited for more than 
an hour in momentary expectation that our horses should 
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make their appearance. Being disappointeil, however, in 
this, and dreading lest we slumld 1)v any accident miss them, 
we returned towards the shore, and, in crossing the bog, 
wej'e nnfortunate enough to break 0>he of our barometers. 
We soon rcacdied some cottages near the sea, and liaving 
waked the inhabitants, who liad already retired to rest, a 
man very ciA’illy undertook to guide ns to Brautarholt, a 
j)lacc where wc had been recommended by some of our Rei- 
kia\ ik friends to pass the night. Here we found a farm- 
house, and a church of similar <*onst ruction, but consider- 
ably larg(*r than that at Krisnvik. Our horses did tiol arrive 
till eleven o’clock, owing to the extreme ditficnlty of guiding 
them across the bogs ; and this lateness of the hour, as well 
as the diflicully of tiuding a convenient place in which to 
])itch the tent, led ns to determine upon passing the night in 
the church. The people who inhabited tlie adjoining house 
readily acceded to this plan, brought us the keys of the 
church, and |)re|)ared for our supjjcr a large tlish of eider- 
duck t'ggs, which was placed before us on the altar. Wo 
found the portable bedsteads, which we had with us, ex- 
tremely w'cll adapted to the form and dimensions of the 
church ; and placing them in the space befort* the altar, which 
was just large enough to receive them, w'e slej)t most com- 
fortably iji this new situation, undisturbed either by mortal 
or spiritual visitants. 

Next morning, we were sup[)lied Avith boiled fish, rice, and 
milk from the farm-house, which, Avith the addition of biscuit 
Ave had brought Avith us, made a A’ery excellent brc'akfast. The 
morning being stormy, aa’c delayed our de[)arturetill noon,Avhen 
the Aveather became more faA ourable. We pro(;eeded along the 
shore of the HauI Fiord (Whale Frith), Avhich runs up the 
country about tAventy miles in a north-easterly direction, pre- 
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serving nearly an uniform breadth of aI)ont throe miles. The 
scenery M'as similar to that of many of those arms of tire sea, 
called Lochs, in the highlands of Scotland ; the grandeur anfl 
•variety of which it rivalled in every respect, except that its 
shores were wholly destitute of wood. The precipices are 
magnificent; and the eye is carried to the extreme rlistance, 
by mountains assunring every variety of ronranlic fornr, irrauy 
of them ca[)j)ed with snow. 

Having walked about six miles, we nrtrunted our horses, 
and left the Fiord, passing into a valley to the right. This 
valley is high, aird little nrore than a rrrilc in brearltlr. The 
mountains on each si<le are lofty, bold, atrd rugged; and lire 
patc;hes of snow which yet remained ujron their sirles added 
much to the wildness of the scrare. Though the ground is 
swanury, it alfirrds much excellent [rasture, and \vc observed 
several farm-houses in rlilferent parts of the valley. 

Turning round lire mountains oir onr left, we caure to an 
open country of considerable extent, but so boggy, that il 
was with great difiiculty we got through it. VVe now found 
how necessary the provision of ridiirg horses was to our jrre- 
sent journey, and had at the sauu^ time an opportunity of 
ascertaining the conlidence whic^h might be placed in these 
animals. In going through a bog, an Iceland horse seems to 
know precisely where he may place his loot in safety, and 
where he cannot venture to pass. If in doubt, he will feel 
the ground with his foot before he attempts to place his 
whole weight upon it. If convinced that there is danger, 
neither coaxing nor whipping will induce him to go forward. 
When left to himself he will fiiul his way, and carry over his 
burden in .safety. It sometimes hap[)ens, though very sel- 
dom, Ibat in traversing an extensix e bog a horse will sink to 
his belly, but he soon extricates himself with apparent ease. 


s 
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So A'cry indifferent do the liorsos appear to sneh an accident, 
that we have seen them begin to eat the grass wilbin their 
reach, till reminded of making their way forward l)y the ap- 
j)lication of a whip. 

Having hfft onr baggage and our guides behind, we should 
have been greatly perplexed in crossing the bogs, had not a 
j)oasant, whom we accidentally met, very kindly assisted us by 
leading the way. He a])peared to be active and intelligent, 
Ihongh we inferred all this from his motions and signs alone, 
as we had no other means of conversation with him. Though 
we had a perfect confidence in his guidance, we were not a 
little astonished when he conducted us through places where 
we were in continual ex|)eclation of being swallowed up. Our 
.'islonishment was not lessened, when we observed him plunge 
into a small inlet of the sea connect(Ml with the Hval Fiord, 
and proceed directly across it. A river of considerable size 
empties itself into this bay ; and being much swollen by the 
rain which had fallen during some «lays before, we were for- 
tunate in arriving at a time when the tide was out ; the river 
itself being impassable. The breadth of the water was little 
less than half a mile ; but by scrupidously following the steps 
of our guide, we passt'd over in safety, and soon afterwards 
arrived at the farm-house called lloids. This we found to be 
mudi superior in appearance to such houses of the same de- 
scrijition as we had alrearly seen. The general construction 
of the habitation was the same ; and though it was very far 
indeed from being neat, yet it was some degrees nearer to that 
desirable state than most others. Our baggage horses did not 
arrive till a very late hour ; and the good [leople of the house 
having given us their best apartment, we removed some ot the 
furniture, which apjieared not to have been displaced since 
the house was furnished, and put up our own beds, for which 
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there M'as just sufficient room. The floor was earlhen, and 
extremely damp, and exhaleci no very ai;reeablc otlour. This 
we endeav'onretl to correct l)y smoking segars. 

The proprietor of tins house, by name (indmutidson, Avas 
the Hreppstiore, or constable of the parish ; an ollice next in 
rank to that of Sysselman, or Sherifl'. The general duties of 
the Hreppstiore, relate to the preservation of the peace, and 
the superintendance of the poor. The farm attaclu'd to the 
house supports ten cows, scA cral horses, and above a hundred 
sheep. Beside a certain proportion of the produce of the 
cattle, twenty-seven rixdollars [)er annum are paid as land rent . 
For this sum, however, indejjemlently of his farm, the tenant 
is entitled to a part of the profits of a salmon fishery in the; ad- 
joining river; it being the t nstom, in the case of most of tlic 
salmon rivers in Iceland, to divide the profits of the fishery 
among the different farms, Avhich are sitAiate on their banks. 
We had some salnujii for breakfast at llouls, caught in the 
river the preceding CA^Aiiing, ami found it to be excellent. 
No other mode of taking the fish is here practised, tlian that 
of constructing dams under the falls. The number of salmon 
caught does not much more than siiffice for the use of the 
diflerent farm-houses in the neighbourhood. 

At Holds Ave saAV a small |)atch of ground laid out as a gar- 
den, Avith regular beds. A young Avomaii Avas planting small 
cabbages in it : by means of a [)lank she presei A ed the beds 
from being spoiled by her feet; and making holes in the earth 
along the edge of it, she |)laced the plants in regular and 
eipiidistant roAvs. 

Next morning, Ave gaie to the farmer’s Avifi*, who Avas a 
neat, good looking AA Oman, a trifling present of needles, pins, 
scissars, thread, &c. Avith which she aj)pear('d highly pleaseil ; 
and haA'ing breakfasted, Ave took our leaie. Air Gudmund- 
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SOU showed his kindness in accoinjianying us as a guide. We 
returned lo the shores of the Hval Fiord, and proceeded to a 
place called Huanir, where we procured a small fishing boat, 
and crossed over to Saurbar, leaving, ^ur baggage horses to 
go round by the head of the Fiord, and taking only our beds 
with us. Two men rowed us across, who appeared perfectly 
iudifi’erent to the swell of the water, which sometimes came 
over the gunnel of the boat, and which now and then occa- 
sioned us considerable alarm. 

Saurbar is situate on a rising ground, at a short distance 
from the shore of the Hval Fiord, and is the residence of the 
parish priest, Mr Hialtalin ; from whose hou.se there is a strik- 
ing, and somewlial [licturesque view of the up|)er jiart of tlu^ 
I'iord, v\ Inch has here the appearanc:e of an extensive lake. 
Mr Hialtalin had just alightetl from his horse as we arrived, 
and received us in tlu; kindest manner. He had more the 
appearance of a gentleman, both in dress and inanru'r, than 
any of his order whom we had yet met with ; and we found 
him [jossessed of considerable information. He had been set- 
tled at this place twenty-four years, with a stijiend of thirty 
dollars, and as much land as maintains a small stock of cows 
and sheep. Upon this slender provision he has contrived to 
support a very numerous family; having had altogether, from 
two matrimonial engagements, not fewer than twenty-three 
children ; thirteen of whom are still living. One of his daugh- 
ters is married to Mr Gudmuiulson, our host of the preceding 
night. Mr Hialtalin’s habitation entirely resembles the com- 
mon farm-hou.ses of Iceland, except that it is somewhat clean- 
er and more cornfortalile in the interior. The sitting room, 
which is very small and ill lighted, is furnished with a stove, 
an article not connnoji in the houses of Icelanders, and pos- 
sesses a considerable collection of books ; among which we 
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met with a .sort of catalogue rahonm^e of all the Icelandic an* 
thors, which we wished very much to obtain, but found the 
owner unwilling to par,t with it. 

Having perceived the church to be tolerably clean, we 
asked permi.ssion to sleep in it, which was cheerfully granted. 
The altar was covered with crimson silk, ornamented with 
gold lace ; and above it, was a very indill'erent [lainting of 
the Last Sujijier, surmounted by a crucifix. The dimensions 
of the church we ascertained to be thirty-fixne by sixteen feet, 
and about sev'en feet in height to the joists. 1 have chosen 
a representation of tliis luiilding, in order that the reader 
may form some idea of the general exterior appearance of 
the country-churches in Iceland. 

Tor supper, we liad colFee, mashed fish jnepared with but- 
ter, milk, and spices, and rice-milk. This last dish was given 
us for breakfast the next morning, with cakes made of the 
.same materials. 
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Ill the course of the evening, we had niiieh conversa- 
tion willt our worthy liost, who s|)oke Latin exceedingly 
well. We obtainetl from him some interesting particu- 
lars relative to his parish, and had much reason to ad- 
mire his ]iaternal care of the Hock committed to his 
charge. In a population varying, in ditl'erent years, from 
two hundretl to two liundred and ten, there are iifleen mar- 
ried couples. The average annual nvnnher of births is seven; 
and of deaths, six or seven ; of marriages, below' one. The 
extent of the |)arish is sixteen Ji)nglish miles in length, and 
ten in breadth ; so that the population does not cxecerl l ^ to 
a stpiarc mile. 

We were gratilied with a sight of Mr Hialtalin’s parish re- 
gister ; a very interesting book, in which, for his owai satis- 
faction, he makes an annual ri'cord of the state of each fa- 
mily within the district of wliich he has the pastoral charge. 
Me permitti'd us to copy part of this book ; and the following 
is a translation, made by his assistance, of the first page of 
the ri'gister for the year 1805. This exanijile of the allcntion 
and pious lare with which the duties of a country priest are 
performed, in so remote a corner of the ('hristian world, 
may excite a blush in many of his brelhri'ii in more fortu- 
nalc; countries, ami amid more opulent establishments. 
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The books in this house are, tlie New Psalni-Eook ; Vidnlin’s Sermons; Thoughts on the 
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The books in the house are, the Old Psalm-book and the New one ; Vidalin’s Sernmns ; 
Vidalin’s Doctrines of Religion ; Fast Sermons; Seven Sermons ; Psalm-books ; Sturm^s Me- 
ditations (translated into Icelandic); Bible Extracts; Jiastholm’s Religious Doctrine; a 
Prayer-book ; and a New Testament belonging to the church. 
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Tills talilc is extremely interesting in many points of a Icw. 
Besides showing the great attention of Mr Hialtalin to the 
ilnties of his office, it exhibited in some degree the eharaeter 
of the jieople, the imjiortance they attach to religions and 
moral dispositions, and the attention which is jiaid to educa- 
tion even among the lower classes. By attending to the list 
of names, the manner of forming the sirname among tlie 
Icelanders may be observed. The son takes the Christian 
name of his fathc'r, and adds son to it for his sirname ; and 
the danghter annexes dottir in the same manner. A similar 
custom is well known to have given rise to many English sir- 
names. In Scotland, the word Mnc, signifying son, was pre- 
fixcal. The inconvenience of this mode is not felt in Iceland, 
where the population is so much scattered. There are, how- 
ever, instances here also, in which a sirname has been per- 
jietuated, as in the family of the Stephensons. 

We slept very (•omfortably in the church at Saurbar. Be- 
fore leaving the place tlu^ following morning, I inoculated, 
with tlie vaccine virus, the minister’s eldest daughter, a fine 
heallhy-looking girl, about twenty years of age. As soon 
as I had ])erformed the operation, she kissed me. I also in- 
oculated a younger child ; and a third was brought to me, 
but finding his arm covered with itch, 1 declined wasting 
matter on him, having formerly had exjierience of the inef- 
ficacy of inoculating, when any <‘onsiderable cutaneous erup- 
tion existed. The itch is a very common disease in this coun- 
try, aiul it seems to be thought conduci\"e to general health. 
Haling informed Mr Hialtalin how to treat the covvpox in 
its [irogress, and to save the crusts, and showed him liow he 
might inoculate from them with a penknife or a needle ; we 
took leave of his hospitable family. Our host himself, put- 
ting on a cocked hat, and taking his staff in his hand, ac- 
companied us about a mile, in order to show us the road. 
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We ti*avellctl along the shore of the H\ al Fiord, ihrovigh 
a flat s\vaiu|)y country, lying between tl\e mountains above 
Saurbar, and Akkrefell, a mountain which forms the head- 
land between the Hval Fiord ami liorgartiord. On the low 
ridges above Saurbar, and slretc-hing weslwaril, we obser\'cd 
some patches of stimted birch-wood, the first thing of the 
kind we had seen in Iceland. We passed some small lakes, 
one of which formed a sort of bason, close to the H\ al Fiortl, 
so that a very little, labour would be sufficient to drain off tlie 
whole of the water. This day was one (jf the warmest, wc 
experienced in Iceland. At two o’clock P. M. the thermo- 
meter stood at while a pretty strong breeze prevailed. 

In the sun, al the same hour, the <legree was 

Passing round the mountain of Akkrefell, we came in sight 
of Imlrehohn, the house of the Chief Justice Stej)henson, from 
whom we had r(!ceived an invitation when we saw him atllei- 
kiavik, soon after our arrival in Icelaml. It is situated in a 
large extent of flat, boggy ground, stretching from the base 
of the mountain to the sea, in the same manner as the tract 
under Esian ; but containing much more verdure, and bet- 
ter grass. Behind is the lofty and precipitous mountain, 
which, in j)assing along, had attracted oiir particular notice, 
on account of the disclosure of its internal structure, almost 
from top to bottom, in a preci[)ice not nmch short of two 
thousand feet in height. We arrived at tlu' house about five 
o’clock. In ap|)earance, it is rather a groupe of buildings 
than a single habitation ; and, together with the outhouses 
and church, looks like a little village. 

We were received very cordially, but with a considerable 
degree of form ; and w'ere ushered into the best room by 
Mr Stephenson, who met us at the door. Almost immedi- 
ately after we had seated ourselves, the ladies of the family 
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iiKule Ihcir iip|)e;iran(:e ; and u’c had coflee, Avine, biscuil, 
and English cheese, set het'ore ns. This was merely a pre- 
lude lo a more substantial dinner, or rather supper, Avhich 
was brought in at 8 o’clock. It consisted of boiled salmon, 
baked mutton, |)olatoes (from Ehigland), sago ami cream, 
London ])orter, and excellent port wine. We bad no doubt 
that the ladies, who had prepared and brought in the dishes, 
would j)arlake of it ; ami, on our declining to take our st'ats 
l)efore tlu'v had |)laced tlu'inselves at tabh*, we were surpris- 
ed wluai told that they had already dined. The females, of 
the liighest, as wt'll as of the lowest raidv, as in former times 
in onr own country, seem to be regarded as inert' ser\ ants. 
During tmr repast, our hostess stood at the door with her 
arms a-kiinbo, looking at us; Avhile her daughter, and an- 
other young woman, were actively emjiloyetl in changing 
tlie ])lates, and running backwards and forwards for what- 
ever was wanted. Occasionally her ladyship assisted in the 
rites of hosjiilality ; and next day, when restraint was some- 
what worn off, she find the young ladies chatted and jokt'd 
with us, laughing heartily at our broken Icelandic, which 
was mixed with English and broken Danish, neither of which 
iht'y understood. 

While busily engaged with our viands, our ears were 
all at once struck with musical sounds. Knives and forks 
were inslantaiuanisly laid down ; and we gazed at c'ach other 
in delight. Having heard nothing of the kind lielbre in Ice- 
land, except the miserable scraping of the fiddle in the llci- 
kiavik ball-room, the pleasure we now derived from agree- 
able sounds and harmonious music, was very great. When 
our first surprise vvas over, and we could recollect ourselves, 
we thought that the music, which jjroceeded from an apart- 
ment above, was from a piano-forte ; but we were told that 
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it was an Icelandic instrument, called the hnn'^-aptcl ; andlltat 
the performers were the son and danifliter of Mr Slephenson, 
whose [iroticiency upon tliis instrument was considered to he 
very i!;reat. The Ijang-splc/, which was now hronght down 
for onr inspection, consists of a narrow wooden liox, about 
three feet long, bidging at one end, where there is a sound- 
hole, and terminating at the other like a violin. It has tliree 
brass wires streU:hed along it, two ot which are timed to the 
same note, and one an octave lower. One of I lie two passes 
over little projections, with hits of wire on the n|)per part. 
These are so placed, that when the wire above them is press- 
ed down by the thumb-nail, the dilferent notes are produced 
on draw ing a bow across ; and the olher wires perlorm the 
same office as the drones of a bagpi|)e. In short, il is simply 
a monochord, with tw'o additional strings, to form a sort of 
bass. When the instrument is near, il sounds rathiw harsh ; 
but, from an adjoining room, especially when two are play- 
ed together, as was the case when we first, heard the music, 
the effect is very pleasing. The limes we heard [ilayed were 
chiefly Danish and Norwogian. Mr .Sleplumson’s daughter 
made me a present of her Lang- spiel, from which this descrip- 
tion and the drawing were taken.' 
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The yoDiig ladies did their best to entertain us with sing- 
ing ; but the mode they had of screwing, not raising, their 
voices to a piteli luner before attempted, reminded me of 
an error not unfretpumt in my own country, where musical 
proficiency is too often only a display of feats of art, which 
have no referenci* whatever to the emotions w'hich natural 
melody, is calculatiMl to excite. 

Mr Stephenson’s family is the oidy one in Iceland that can 
be said to cultivate music at all. He himself plays upon a 
chamber-organ, which he brought from Copenhagen a few 
years ago. 

This gentleman, who has been already mentioned as at the 
lioad of the Icelandic courts of justice, and a privy coun- 
sellor of r^enmnrk, witli the title of hhatsraad, certainly pos- 
sesses talents ; and has been very assiduous in Ins endeavours 
to distinguish himself in the walks of literature. He has had 
great merit in recommending the pursuit of knowledgi^ to his 
countrymen; and has himself written various works on jio- 
litics, history, and morals. All these amount to about twen- 
ty dilferent books ; and he had in the press, at the time we 
were in his house, an additional work on the Polity of Ice- 
land. He is the owner of a very good library, consisting 
probably of seven or eight hundred volumes, among which 
are a number of English works, history, novels, and poetry ; 
and a valuable collection of Icelandic books and manuscripts. 
In his house is also tlie library belonging to a society, Avhich 
will be particularly mentioned in the chapter on the present 
state of literature in Iceland. 

The family of Mr Stephenson consists of his lady, the 
Frn Stephenson, as her title stands ; his daughter, intitled 
the Frukin, or young ladyship, a tall, lively girl, apparent- 
ly about twenty years of age, whose stiff* and formal dress, 
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of coarse blue cloth, but ill accorded with the laughter ever 
present in her countenance ; another 3’oung lady who is at 
])resent under the guardianship of Mr Stephenson ; tw'O sons, 
both of w’hom appear to be clever, intelligent youths; ;ind an 
elderly gentleman, the father of Mr Stephenson’s lady. At 
the time of onr visit to Indreliohn, two nephews of the Chief 
Justice likewise formed a part of the family establislnnent, to 
whose education Mr Stephenson appears to ha\'e paid a good 
deal of attention. 

During the three days we remained at Indreholm, we ex- 
jierienced the utmost hospitality and attention. Our resi- 
dence here was interesting, as gi\'ing us some view of the ha- 
bits and inodes of life among the Icelanders of the highest 
class. We made a very minute examination of every part ol* 
t he house ; penetrating, under the guidance and authority of 
Mr Stephenson, even into the bed-chambers of the females 
of the family. While viewing these apartments, the ladies 
brought us various little articles of their own manufacture, in 
which consid('rable ingenuity was tiisplayed, though not mucli 
elegance. They consisted principally of rude Hower-work in 
coloured worsted. The extent of the house, as was before 
noticed, is very considerable. At a little distance is a water- 
mill, which is lurned by the water of a small stream striking 
against a horizontal wheel. The dairy and other ollices are 
detached from the house. Behind tliese buildings is a small 
smithy, where, at the time we visited it, we found the smiths 
husied in preparing scythes. The fuel is charcoal, made of 
birch-wood ; great quantities of which, though (he shrubs are 
verv small, grow on the western bai^k of the Iluitaa, and in 
some parts of the Borgartiord Syssel. The making of char- 
co;d is not the least important enq)loyment of the Icelanders 
during the summer. JCvery farmer has :i smithy: and ahnosi 
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every man in the eonntry knows how to shoe a horse ; 
even the son and lieir of the Chief .lustiee of Iceland havinir 
bt'en seen tlnis occn[)ied. 

On going to bed, each night, during onr stay at Indre- 
hohn, a cnp or bason, fidl of milk and water, was set down 
at ihe iicdsidc ; a custom we had before obsei\ ed at Kiebli- 
vik, but here lor tlu' first lime in tlie Iiouse of an Iceland(;r. 

Indrelmlm is, on llie whole, a very pleasant place ; and 
is so situated as to command a fine \ ievv of the Faxo Fiord, and 
of the mounlains of the (tuldhringc and Kiosar Syssels. Did 
the climate permit the cultivation of corn, or the growth of 
trees, it might become a very beaulifid residence. . The pas- 
tures immediately round the place are very good, and adorn- 
ed by a jirofusion of the Statice armeria. Adjoining the 
house are two small gardens, well inclosed with walls of turf, 
in which cabbages, turnips, and sometimes ])otatoes, are cid- 
livated with success, for the use of tlu‘ family. At a short 
distance from the shore is a small island, crossing over to 
which, at low water, we saw vast multitudes of Eider-du(d<s, 
for whose convenience, rows of little aj)artments are ct)n- 
structed of stones, in di derent directions across the island. 
About forty pounds weight of Eiiler-down are annually ob- 
lainetl from this spot. 

Mr .Stephenson has consideral)le properly in this part of 
the (ountry, as well as in other more remote districts of Ice- 
land. In his own hands he liohls land sullicient for sup|)ort- 
ing twenty-live (!Ows and three hundred sheep, lie has late- 
ly brought o\’er I'rom \orway some fine-woolled shecj) of the 
Spanish lirecd, which seem likely to thrive well in the island. 
Connected with his pro[jerty at Indreholm, there is a large 
fishing establishment, comprelu'iurnig about twenty boats of 
dill'erent sizes, the use of which is given to the people com- 
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ini; from the interior of the country, on the terms formerly 
desenihed. 

Tlic liist day of our stay at Jndreholm was oeeu])ied in the 
ascent of tl>e mountain of Akkrefell ; a labour of no small 
diilicidty and hazard, from tin; excessive stei'pness of the lac(“ 
of rock which we had to climb ; but one for which we were 
fully n'compensed by the important luineralogical facts oc- 
eurrini; to our obscrvatif>n, which will elscwheri> be spoken 
of at length. The view from the pinnacle of the mountain, 
which seems almost to hani; o\ er tlic plain l)elow, was exten- 
sive and inlereslini;, comprehendini; a \ ery considi'rable j)art 
of the south-western distiict of heland. We descended at 
another part of the mountain, Init with ineii more risk than 
had attl'nded our ascent. Availini; ourselvc's of the convey- 
ance l)y sea from Indreholm to Reikiavik, wi“ lel’t the s|)eci- 
niens we had collected htae, and in tin* preccdini; |)art of our 
journey, under the care of Mr Stepluaison, bein'; desirous of 
r('ser\ ing our baggage-horses for further duties of tlu* same 
kind. 

On the 21st of June we left Indreholm, accompanied by 
Mr Ste|)henson and one of his nephews. Tlie Chief Justice 
Avas, on this occasion, dressed in blue trow'sers and a short 
jacket »)f the same colour, the stulf coarse and warm. On 
the lo|) of his saddle was buckled a ])illow of blue plush, 
stuffed with Eider-down. His tall figure, thus raised u|)Oi\ 
a small Iceland poney, formed rather a grotestpie exhibi- 
tion. We retraced our steps for about four miles, and then 
turning to the left, crossed the bogs towards Leira, the 
abode of Mr Scheving, Sysselman of Rorgarfiord, who is 
married to a sister of Mr Stephenson. Tliis place was for- 
merly the residence of the latter ; and the house was built 
by him. Externally, it is somewhat out of repair^ but the 
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interior, and especially the sitting-room, displayed more de- 
coration than is visual in the houses of Iceland. The cor- 
nices were formed of wood, coloured red, and carved with 
some degree of neatness ; and the chairs covered with a sort 
of tapestry -work. Near the house there is a church, sujie- 
rior in accommodation to most of the edihees of the kind we 
met with ; and having a gidlery, which is by no means com- 
mon in the country churches of Iceland. The lady of Sys- 
selman Scheving is a tall, and rather handsome woman. She 
u as habited in the common dress of Icelandic females of the 
higher class, except that the head-dress was merely a cap of 
l)lue cloth, with a tassel hanging from the to[). At supper, 
we had a dish set before us, made of the Lichen IslaiuHcus, 
which we had hitherto scarcely ever seen employed by the 
inhabitants of the country. The Idchen, chopped smsdl, is 
boiled in three or four successive portions of water, to take 
oir its natural bitterness, and then for an hour or two in milk. 
When cold, this preparation has the form of a jelly, which is 
eaten with milk or cream, and makes a very palatable dish. 

On our arrival at Leira, I had observed, in a causeway 
leavling to the hovise, a fragment of stone, ap])earing to be 
an incrustation, or deposit from water, and containing nu- 
merous vegetable petrefactions. Upon iiupiiry, we found 
that there was a hot spring at the vlistance of about a mile 
from the Sysselman’s house. yVftv'r sujvper, we set off, by 
the light of an Icelandic midnight, to visit this sjn ing, being 
guided to it by Mr Stejvhenson and his nephew. We found 
the water, whiciv liad a temperature of 138®, issuing from 
two or tlircc small holes in the rock, and running into a 
stream which Hows near the spot. A small v^avity which has 
been formed so as to receive the hot water, is occasionally 
employed as a bath. Near the springs, we observed a con- 
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siderablc extent of snrfaee cinereil Avilli cniiou.s pctit'fae- 
tions, evidently form<Hl by deposition from some more aneienl 
hot springs, which have now ilisappeared. Onr walk was 
finished a little before 1‘2 o’clock at night*. Though (he sky 
was cloudy and lowering, and a high range of mountains li- 
mited the hori/on towards the norih, yet the light was such 
as, even within the house, to be snllicicnt for the jicrusal of 
the smallest type, without dilficnlty or inconvenience. 

We left Leira next morning ; and the Syssolman attended 
us for some miles. We visited in our way the oidy prinling- 
otfice now in Iceland, which is close to lA'ira, in a .small and 
miserable wooden building, situated in the midst of a bog. 
This establishment is at present kept np by the literary society, 
of which Mr Stephenson is at the head. He has the sole ma- 
nagement of the press ; and is so fond of his own compositions, 
that few other jicople now give it cnifiloyment; none lik- 
ing to submit their works to so severe a censor, 'j’his state 
of the press is extremely injurious to the literature of Ice- 
land. Two men are engaged in the printing-oHice : they 
have a press of the common construction, and inaki': their 
own ink of oil and lamp-black. There are I'ight founts of 
types ; six Gothic, and tuo lloinan ; Avith a few Greek cha- 
rai'ters. We found a small collection of books, which had 
been printed within the la.st few years, and remained licit! for 
sale. We purchased several of t hese, among which was I’ope’s 
Essay on Man, translated into Icelandic verse. During the 
last Avinter, the printing-office, with all its contents, was Acry 
nearly SAvepl aAvay by a llt)od ; and, at the jncst iit lime, the 
building is in a state of Avretched repair. 

Ix'aving the plain in Avhich f.eira is situated, aac. began the 
ascent of the Ea.stern Skards-heide, or mountain-road. Part 
of this range of inountain.s, Avhicii divides the Borgarfiord Sys- 

ir 
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.scl into two portions, is extremely lofty and precipitous; and 
the jKiss thronifli it is very grand. The ascent of the road is 
long, and it certainly attains a height of not less than a 
thtnisand feet : tlie monntains on each side of the ])ass, 
however, have a much greater t'levation, and some of them 
were still almost entirely covered with snow. In making this 
asct'iit, we overtook se\ eral cavalcades of horses, returning 
iVom various parts of the coast, loaded with dried fish, the 
winter’s stock of the farmers to whom they belonged. The 
.Icelandic j)easants who were guiding these cavsvleades, ad- 
dressed ns in the language of salutation as we passed them; 
this being the invariable custom in every part of the island. 
In some of the parties, we observed as many as ten or twelve 
horses, each bearing its respective burthen of fish. 

Just as we had gaijied the highest part of the mountain- 
])ass, Ave saw rain aj)proaching, and had only time to cast 
our eyes over the Avide and extensive valley of the Hnitaa, 
or White River, which now lay bent*ath ns, bounded on each 
side by a magnifit:ent range of hills ; and the vicAV terminat- 
ed towards the north by mountains entirely coverctl wit h snow. 
The stream of the Iluitaa, and of other smaller rivers wind- 
ing over the broad expanse of the valley, and meeting the 
eye at intervals, a«ld(;d much to the pleasing features of the 
landscape. 

Not far from the place where Ave began to descend, aa'c 
observed a lofty and veiy remarkable mountain, called Honn, 
on our right hand. It is a complete four-sided pyramid, 
comj)osed of regidar beds of rock, piled one above another, 
and diminishing to a point ; and forming the steps, as it 
Avere, of a huge staircase. W’hen near the bottom of the hill, 
Ave Avent a little out of the road to examine some hot springs. 
W'^e found the water gushing from several holes in different 
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parMs of ihc side of the hill. Its teinperatiirc was from 100® 
to 132®. It is pure; no incrustation being formed by it, nor 
has it any peculiar taste. yV liltle farther down, we had to 
cross a deep and rapid river, which conies,tuud)ling from the 
rocks above, forming some very fine cascades. 

After several tedious turnings and windings through bogs, 
which we crossed not withoiit considerable difliculiy and dan- 
ger, we arrived at Huaneyre, the abode of Amluiand Ste- 
phenson, brother of the Cliief Justice, and governor of the 
western [)rovince of Iceland. The house* of Ibis gentleman 
is situated uj)on an eminence in Ihc great [dain or valley of 
the Iluitaa; commanding, in front, a fine view of the arm of 
the sea called the Boigarfiord ; behind, a still more striking 
view of the Skards-heide mountains, which we bad lately 
passed. There is nothing particular in the appearance or 
construction of the habitation, or of the farm buildings at- 
tached to it. The only novelty to us was a small and ru(h*ly 
constructed windmill, used for grinding rye, which we were; 
informed was the only edifice of the kind in Iceland. 

The rain was now Ijcavy ; and we were glad to enter the 
house, where we were kindly received by the Amtmand’s lady, 
the (laughter of a country priest; the Amtmand, with his 
eldest son, being absent on an official tour through part of 
his district. 

While supper was jireparing, we amused ourselves with 
some English books which mc found in the library in the sil- 
ting room. Our evening repast consisted of veal and sal- 
mon. The salmon of the Jiorgarfiord rivers are particularly 
good : indeed, were we implicitly to credit the Chief .lustice 
Stephenson, there is nothing in this district but what is pe- 
culiarly excellent, and far surpassing any thing that is to be 
met with elsewhere in Iceland. The best fish, the best cows. 
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the best shee[), the best horses, the best pasture, the best 
c\ t‘rylhiui», was to bo found in the favoured region of tlio 
Boi gariiord Syss(;l, and more es[)eeially at Indrehohn. Nor 
were I hose prais«'s bestowed without some appearanee of rea- 
son. Tlunigli (he extensive pastures <>f Borgarfiortl Syssel, 
and |)artic»darly lhos<.“ in the valley t)f the Huitaa, are mere 
morasses, yt>t they yield a large tpiantity of grass, and sup- 
])ort vast niimbtM's of cows, horses, and sheep. The farm 
wlueh Amlmand St('plu;nson hohls in his own hands, is rec- 
konetl the best in the island. He kee[)s upon it l)etween thir- 
ty and forty horses, fifty cows, and two or three hundred 
’sheep ; and gets as much liay as suflices for the maintenance 
of this large stock during (he long winters of Iceland. The 
district of Borgarfiord is likewise remarkable for the vast num- 
ber of swans fretpienting it, which are particularly numerous 
iu the extensive marshes below Huauevre. On the morning 
after our arrival, we counted fort}' of them within a short 
distance of the house. 

Our lu’cakfast, at lluaneyre, consisted of salmon, boiled 
sorrel, sweet cakes, excellent colh'c, sago jelly, a large tu- 
reen full of rich cream, rye-bread, aiul biscuit. Wc had rea- 
son to expect to find here the perfection of Icelandic cookery; 
for the Amtmand’s first wife was the aiithoress of a work on 
that art, which is held iu great esUxan, and ol which we each 
treated ourselves with a copy from the Lcira printing-office. 
This family, with respect to manners and domestic economy, 
was much the same as that at liulrehohn ; the ladies here also 
performing the meanest olHccs of waiters ami chambermaids. 

After breakfast, we took our leave, still accompanied by 
tlu! Chief Justice, w’ho was resolved to attend us to th<^ verge 
of the Borgarfiord Syssel. He conducted us for several miles 
through the bogs and swamps by which Huaneyje is complete- 
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ly surrounded, till at last vre got to the place called Huitar- 
vcllir, where there is a ferry over the Huitaa. This river, 
which is one of the largest in Iceland, is here contracrlcd in 
its channel by the rocks, which rise ahru[)tly on each side ; 
but the stream is very deep and rapid. It is very properly 
named the White River, as it has very nearly tin; colour of 
milk and water, owing to the susj)ensi()n of the finer particles 
ot clay, washed down from the Jokuls among which it rises. 
A clergyman, Arnar Jonson, who is Provost of the Rorgar- 
liord Sysscl, lives at this place; and, while the jieoplo were 
einjiloyedin carrying our baggage over in alioat, and causing 
the horses to swim across the river, Ave went to his honsi' and 
were treated with colfee. AVe here parted with our frienil Mr 
Stephenson, who had sheivn us at his house, and during our 
short journey Avith him, a degree of attention and kindness, 
for Avhich he Avill ahvays be entitled to our gratitude. 

Having crossed the river, avc Averc told that it would be ne- 
cessary to send the boat up the stream, to carry us over ano- 
ther branch of it, Avhich Ave had still to pass. We Avalked to- 
wards this second crossing- place, Avhere, the baggage being 
taken off, our horses Avcrc driven over; the holes in the chan- 
nel rendering it unsafe to luiA'e them tied together. The 
brearlth of this part of the river Avas about two hundred 
yards; and it Avas not Avithout considerable trouble (hat all 
got safely across. It uoav began to rain, Avhich occasioned 
the rest of our day’s journey to be very uncomfortable, as Ave 
had to pass through many sAvamps. The whole of the valley of 
the Huitaa may not improperly be called a vast morass. The 
Avestern side of it, Avhich avc had now’ reached, belongs to the 
district called the Myre Sysscl; a name literally signifying the 
Syssel of Bogs. The southern part of this <listrict, more 
especially, is so SAvampy that, during the SAinnner, it is in 
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general wholly impassable ; though, in winter, it may occa- 
sionally he traversed upon the ice. Westoj)j)e(l for the night 
at a plat'e called Svigna-skard, where wc found a farm-house 
inhahiteil by the widow of a Sysselman r)f Myre, who died 
about a year before. Th<‘ poor woman was blind ; but her 
son and daughter, who inanage<I the alVairs of the houst*, paid 
us every attention. We here found a small room, which, 
though by no means edegaut, nor remarkably clean, Ave rc- 
cpiested and obtained leave to occupy. In this apartment we 
<liscov<‘red sevend old books belonging to the late Sysselman, 
a few of which we [)urchased from the family. 

We remained at Svigna-skard during the whole of the next 
day; the rain still continuing very heavy. It being Sunday, 
Ave saAv some of the people setting out on horseback for their 
parish church, which Avas at the tlistance of a few miles. On 
leaving the house, they took off their hats, and, putting t hem 
before their faces, continued for some lime in the act of 
prayer, Avhile the horses Avent on. 

VV'e had for dinner here, a dish called sAicr, Avhich is simi- 
lar to one well known in Scotland by the name of Corstor- 
phine cream, or Ilatt'it kit. In Iceland, it is made by means 
of sour Avhey ; in Scotland, by butler-milk, o\'er which cream 
or milk is poured, and alloweil to remain till it has become 
sour; Avhen the Avhey is suffered to lam off by removing a plug 
in the bottom of the vessel into which the materials Avere put. 

In procci'ding toAvards the interior of the country, more 
cleanliness ap|)ears in the domestic habits of the j)eople. 
Fresh fish is here an article of greater scarcity; and the of- 
fences to the sight and smell, AA'hich are ahvays found in habi- 
tations Avhere this is the principal food, decrease in propor- 
tion as it is less used. 

Dn Mtnulay morning, the iiolh, Ave rose at tAvo o’clock, 
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and commenced our journey a little after lour. Two or tlu i i' 
lioui‘.s were alway.s occupied liy our Icelandic guides in loadiiiij 
the horses, and makinif the oilier prejiarations for departure; 
though it is probable that an active Knglishman would have 
accomplished the same business in a third part of the time. 
^V"e were attended by a peasant from the neiglibourhood, as a 
guide, on account of a thick fog, which obscured every thing 
around us. Our route lay along the course of a river, which 
came tumbling over a rocky channel from the mountains form- 
ing the wc.stern boundary of the valley of the Mnitaa. We 
could not see further than fifty or sixty yards befoix* us ; but 
the rocky sides of the river being studded with birch shrubs, 
three or four fei't in height, the scene was, upon the whole, 
a pleasing one. We had to cross the river occasionally ; and 
found the current so strong, that it was with dilHcailly the 
horses could make their u^ay across. The jiass over these 
mountains, which are called the Western Skards-heide, must 
be very grand in fair weather. Several small lakes apjicar- 
ed in the hollows between the hills, from which iht're issued 
large and rapid streams. The fog ilid not begin to clear away 
till we found ourselves amongst lava, and were beginning to 
descend. We had lieforc observed slags sc-attered about the 
sides of the niountains ; and uere now in a hollow on the 
summit, bearing all the chara<;ters of the volcanic country 
we had seen in the Guldbringe Syssel. After winding amongst 
some steep and broken hills, Ave descended into a valley (com- 
pletely Idled with hiA'a, Avhi(ch, from its being in many jdaees 
coyered with soil, ajipcared to bic Aery old. The rude and 
irregular r(jcky masses of Avhich it is (composed, are broken in- 
to eyery possible; A^ariety of form ; and, in some ])la(ces, being 
partially covered Avith moss, strikingly resemble the ruins of 
old castles or fortifications. We Avere informed that there is a 
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"rent deal of lava amongst the swamjjs towards the south, which 
has j)rol)al)ly proceeded from tlie same source as the stream we 
now followed. At the opening from the mountains of the val- 
ley Ih rough which the lava has Howetl, we saw a small groupe 
ol collages, called II imiudalur, ■* and a wide extended plain, 
sIreUhing, on our left hand, towards the sea. From the rug- 
ged apj)earance of many parts of it, we easily credited the ac- 
count we had received of much lava existing in this <piarter. 

We now skirted along the l)ase of the mountains; and, 
aft(*r travelling a hnv miles, came t » the opening of an exten- 
sive valley, the lower [)art of which is occupied hy another 
great stream of lava, ap[)arcntly about two miles iti hrcailth. 
Having ])assed along the edge of this, by a vc'ry rough :uid 
dangerous {)ath, wo at length rcathed a ])la(;e called Stadar- 
hrauu, whore we found a small (‘Inirch, and the priest’s house, 
situated on a small grassy spot, almost entirely environed hy 
rugged masses of lava. Tin; priest had just mounte«l his 
horse for the purpose of accomj)anying the Syssehnan of 
Myre, who was at this time travelling through his district. On 
observing us, he dismounted ; and, after a little conversation 
Avith the Syssehnan, who invited us to his house, the latter 
proceeded on his joAirney ;vIone. The |)riest readily allowed 
us to take up our night’s abode in the church ; and |)rovi<led 
us with plenty of boiled milk ; with which, and a lamb we had 
])urchascd and roasted at Svigna-skard, we made up a tolcra,- 
l)le dinner. The night became extremely cold, the wind being 
from the north. The sky was, however, remarkably clear; 
and, from the tloor of the church, we had a liiu' view of the 
Snrefell Jokul, nhich, from our nearer ap])roach to it, now 
made a very magniliceut appearance. 

# Hrauiidalur, literally translated^ signifies the Lara Vallcj/ ; lava being called 
Hraun in the Icelandic language. 
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We were informed of lUe existence of a mineral water near 
this place, which the minister iliscovered, and whi<.;h will lie 
more particvdarly noticed in the chapter on mineralogy. 

Not being able to procure a guide, the priest otfered to ac- 
company us as far as Kolbeinstatlr ; and we resumed our jour- 
ney at seven in the morning. Our companion, who was a 
tall, aukward man, dressed in a very uncouth inanner, exhi- 
bited ai singidair ligure when mounted on his |)oney ; and the 
effect was nither heightened by the ornamentad traippings with 
which the animad itself was decoraded. VVx‘ jiaisseil througli 
the lavai by a winding and rugged paith ; and, as we went 
along, observeil many conical hills, which were evidently of 
volcanic formaition. One of these, on the west sitle of the 
valley, is remarkaible. It stands alone ; is about 300 feet 
high; and is composed of .shigs and sand, halving a rocky, 
scoritii'fl looking mass avt the top. On some parts of the la- 
va, wliere sand and a little soil had accunudaited, we observed 
birch shrubs growing more luxuriantly tham any we had be- 
fore seen. At the [ilaice where we descended ainil (piilled the 
lava, it appeared to be the most consideradile maiss we had 
met with. Having crossed a deep and rajiid stream which 
skirts it, we airrived at the foot of, a lofty rainge of preeipiloiis 
mountains ; among the debris of which we found adnmdaiuc 
of zeolite. On turning into the valley in which Kolbeinstaidr 
is situaited, which luu’e is several miles in width, we observed 
it to be tilled, like mainy other vailleys in this district, jiarlly 
with laiva, aind [lartly w ith bogs. Jn tin; flait tow airds the sea, w e 
remarked a circular crater about si.vty yairds in dianneter, sur- 
I’ounded by lava. Other aippearances of the same kind occur- 
red higher up the valley ; and we saw likewise .severad conical 
hills resembling that just described, mamy o' them of consi- 
derable lieight, auid exhibiting a surface of ai leddish brown 
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colour, ilcrivcd from loose volcanic scoriae and sand of 
■which they seem to be composed. Before us, in the striking 
precipices of the lofty mountain called Kolheinsladr-Fialla, 
(or Fell}, we saw some horizontal lieds of rock bea\itifully 
arranged in colnmns. On the side of one of the mountains 
1 was fortunate enough to find a sj)ecinien of the Ranuncu- 
lus Glacialis; lor which |)lant, Mr Hooker, when in Iceland^ 
ha<l looked in vain. We never aflerwartls met with it. 

We arrived at Kolheinstadr about one o’clock. There is a 
very decent church here, in which we dined ; the good j)eople of 
an adjoining farni-house bringing us abnnilance of milk. They 
remained in the churc h while we were engagt'd with our re- 
past ; and examined oijr appearance and tlresst's with the most 
minute attention. The priest of Stadarhrann, who had par- 
taken in our meal, here took leave of us. We proceeded, 
under the direction of a peasant, towards Roudejnelr, on the 
o])posite sich; of the valk'y ; crossing, in our way, a broad 
and rugged stream of lava, and traversing some very danger- 
ous and unjdeasant bogs. When very near the end of our 
joTirney, our guide and his horse suddejdy sunk into the 
swamp, but soon scrambled out. After this warning, we 
rleemed it jnaulent to tlismount, and proceed on foot, leav- 
ing our horses to lind their own way. The house and church 
at Roudeiuelr, are placed \mder the termination of a vast 
stream of lava, which here exposes a })reci[)itous front of 
considerable height. The farmer, an old man, undertook to 
guide us to a spring of mineral water, Avhich has been long 
known, and much celebraletl, in Iceland ; and Avhich Mr 
Chausen had recommended us to visit. Winding round the 
base of one of the conical volcanic hills which are so nume- 
rous hi this valley, we came to the spring, which is situated 
about two miles to the north of Roudeiuelr. It is called 
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Ol-kilda, or the ale-well. We saw two small cavities full of 
M’uter, Avhich was kejit in constant and violent agitation by 
the escape of carbonic acid gas. On tasting it, we found it 
to possess a strong, but grateful degree of pungency, very 
much like that of soda water, alter it has been exposed 
to the air for a few seconds. As water highly iin})regnated, 
as this is, with carbonic acid gas, has been known to pro- 
duc(? some degree of intoxication, the name may have been 
derived from this circumstance. No water ran from the 
cavities, nor was tliere any other remarkable appearance in 
the vicinity of the spring. The temperature was 1.3° ; pre- 
cisely the same with that of an adjacent stream. 

Near Roudemelr there is a very tine range of columns in a 
bed of rock, of which from fifteen to twenty feet are visible. 
In general, along the whole extent, which is about half a mile, 
the columns are very thick ; many fragments which had fal- 
len down, measuring five, and some six feel in diameter. 
How far lliey extended under the surface, could not be as- 
certaitu'd; but, from their thickness, it is |)robable that their 
length is very considerable. Some of them were detached 
several feet from the rock, anil stood singly. The regidarity 
of this rock formed a striking ct)ntrasl to the ruggedness of 
the lava whicli has flowed near it. 

We had already found so much advantage in the jilan of 
sleeping in the chnri'hes as we proceeded on our jouriu-y, 
that we tlid not hesitate to avail ourst'lves of the same ae- 
comrnodalion at lloudemelr, though we found the chnreh 
here not in the very best condition. In almost all these 
edifices, there is a j)ainting of the Lord’s Supper above the 
altar, for the most part very wretclied both in tiesign and ex- 
ecution. There was a painting of this kind in the church at 
lloudemelr ; and we saw chalked upon it the numbers anti 
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order of ihe psalms to be sung during the service of the sab- 
bath -day. These numbers are usually inscribed with chalk 
upon the walls or beams of the building. While we made 
the churches our place of nightly abode, our guides, though 
they had an Iceland tent with them, always slept in the ad- 
joining farm-house or cottage ; and appeared to be every- 
where received by the inhabitants with great cordiality. In 
one of the apartments of the farm-house, we found two large 
barrels filled with the Lichen Islandicus, Avhich Avas laid up 
for the use of the family during Avintcr. 

On the morning of the 27th, a very thick fog came on. 
Having breakfasted on curds brought from the farm-house, 
we Avere fortunate in being enabled to jAurchase three addi- 
tional horses, Avhich made the Avholc number in our caval- 
cade amount to fourteen. These Avere found necessary to 
the convenience of our journey ; the mineralogical speci- 
mens, Avhich formed a considerable proportion of the bur- 
then, receiving every day some increase. One of our new 
horses was obtained for seven rixdollars ; the other two for 
eight rixdollars each. We likcAvise exchanged a horse here 
Avith a country priest, who was travelling to the coast for fish, 
and had pitched his tent near tlie church during the night. 
This person Avas more miserable in his appearance than any 
one of his profession whom Ave luul seen in Iceland ; his ha- 
biliments being such as Avould scarcely have <listinguished him 
from an English beggar of the lowest tlescri})tion. 

During the Avhole of our journey to Miklaholt, Avhich Avas 
our next resting-place, the fog was so thick as to prevent our 
seeing the country through which avc passed. This perhaps 
was not to be regretted, as we traversetl, during the Avhole 
Avay, either lava, loose stones, or almost impassable bogs. 
Of all we had hitherto seen, the bogs here Avere the most for- 
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inidable. TIte farmer of Roudemelr was our ‘fuide ; but lie 
Avas glad to procure the assistance of a peasant whom we 
look uj> at a house in the way. The liorses were often in great 
danger from sinking into the swamp ; and e\ ery step was 
made with apprehension. Some idea of the ditlicullies and 
tianger of this stage may be. forme<l, when it is stated, that 
we spent five hours in going eiglit miles on horseback. We 
saw% in the course of our day’s journey, several Icelandic 
tents, pitclied in green spots, where I he horses employed in 
carrying gooils could fet'd. The tents used by tlu' natives of 
the country are matle of woollen slulf, and formed like a mar- 
quee, but very small. They are sup|)orted by two jitiles and 
a rail, and siretcht'd by mt'ans of small cords fastt'uetl bv 
stont's, or sometimes by wooden ])egs. The baggage was 
heaped up round tht* outside of the tents which we passed in 
our way t<» Miklaholt. Some of the people were gf>ing for 
fish, and others returning with it from the coast. They had 
stopped on account of the Aveather, about which an Icelamh'r 
i.s much more apprehensive than his general habits would 
seem to indicate. 

Miklaholt is situate on a small eminence, com[)letely sur- 
rounded by morassi's ; ami consists of a ilnirch, the jniest's 
house, and a few cottages. The priest ivas not at liome when 
we arrived, but soon made his appearance. His wife receiv- 
ed us Avith every demonstration of kindness ; and, shewing 
us into a small room, the furniture of Avhich consisted of a 
bed, two labh’s, a bench, and a few boxes, jirepared sonu* 
coffee for us. When the husbaml, a tall, good looking man, 
returned, he displayed an equal degree of kindness and at- 
tention. He Avas extremely foml of snuff; and we return- 
ed his hospitality by a jiresent of some of English manu- 
facture. The Icelandic snufl’-lioxes arc commonlv made 
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of wood ; but the better sort of people have them made of 
the tooth of the sea-horse, or walrus, aud ornamented with sil- 
ver. Their eommon shape is seen in the vignette, which is taken 
from one that was presented to me by Mr Simonson of Reikia- 
vik. The snuff' is put in at the bottom, and taken out at the 
smaller end, and laid on the back of the hand, from whence it is 
drawn into the nose. In windy weather, this end of the box 
is put into the nostril, and the snuff is jioured out. The 
quantity of snuff taken by the Icelanders is very great, and it 
constitutes one of the most important of the few luxuries 
which they can be said to enjoy. 

Early in the morning we began to prepare for our depart- 
ure, and were as usual a little disturbed by the curiosity of 
the people, who crowded round us in the churchyard, and 
watched all our movements wdth the most minute attention. 
The minister, h.abited very much like an English sailor, under- 
took to guide us through the bogs. We were told that we shoidd 
not find the way through them, (»ij lliisside of Miklaholl, sobad 
as on the other, as there was a bridge const ructed for the accom- 
modation of passengers. This bridge we found to be no other 
Uuin a narrow and rlee[) tlitcl), with loose, sharp stones at the 
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bottom, along vvliich we passed in a string; for if any of ll»e 
horses had stt'pped hut a few indies to the right or left, thoy 
woidd infallibly have sunk into the swamp. Having passed 
the bogs, we came to a st ream, which we had to cross a dozen 
times at least, before we reached the sea-shore, wliiih we 
gained by passing over a broad and dcej) ford, being now upon 
tolerably linn sand, we put our poneys to thy gallop, and soon 
got over two or three miles very jileasautly. The priest of 
IVliklaholt, having seen us safe across some deep holes lilh'tl 
by the flowing fide, look his leave. 

For the last three days, we had been 1 ravelling in the rlis- 
trict called lTnap|)adals Syssel. About six miles to the west 
of iMiklaliolt, we entert'd SiuefeH’s Syssel, which forms the 
exlremity of the [leninsula, terminated by the Siuefell Jokul. 
The central part of this [leninsula, for its whole length, is 
occupied by a lofty range of mountains, between which and 
Ihe sea on the southern siile, an extensive tract of flat land 
intervenes. Beyond Miklaholt xve fouiul this plain to narrow 
considerably, becoming not more than three or four miles in 
width. Some part of this extent is sandy, and ap[)ears to 
have been left by the sea. The greatest proportion, howiAcr, 
is boggy ; and the whole is covered with an abundance of line 
grass, on which we saw numbers of cattle and sliei'p grazing. 
Here and there are small elevations, on one of whicli we 
found Stadarstad, a group of buildings, com[)rising a church ; 
Ihe habitation of the minister, Mr .Jonson, who is Provost of 
SmefeU's Syssel ; and a few detached cottages. The general 
appearance of this little hamlet had more the air of neatness 
and respectability, than any [ilace we had seen since we left 
Indreholm; and, on inquiring for the Provost, in order tt> 
deliver a letter of introduction from the Bishop, we w('rc 
pleased to find that his appearance was in conformity with 
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the impressions Avhit h his dwelling had made \ipon us. He 
was a good looking man, a[)parenlly upwards of sixty years 
of age, dressed in a gown of coarse lilac k cloth, and a cap of 
tlie same stuff. He received ns with an air of politeness, 
Avhich corresponded, as much as any thing we had hitherto 
seen in this country, with what we are accustomed to regard 
as the manner of a gentleman. We dc'livered the Bishop’s 
letter, which came to us while at Jndrehohn, accompanied 
with the followirjg epistle. 

‘ Dominuin perillustrem nobilissijuum Mackenzie 
‘ Salverc jubct Geirus Vidalinus. 

‘ Exig\>a luec epistolia, ut data, occasione, Pra^positis To- 
‘ part'hiifi Borgartiordensis, ct Snad'elhucssensis tradantur 
‘ enixb rogo, certe persuasus \il, me vel non rogante, quid- 
‘ quid in eorum j)otestate situm est, lubentissime servient, ad 
*• iter tuum fa(;ilitandum. Arnorus Joiue tibi qua’; in Borgar- 
‘ (iordo visu digna sunt indicabit. (iudmundus vero Jonai 
‘ facilem tibi prajbebit antiquum inontis hujus incolam domi- 
‘ num Bardum Snaifellsas,* cujus sine aus|)iciis mons Snadell 
‘ Jokul vix ac ne vix tpiidem supcrari potest.’ 

The church atStadarstad was the best we had seen, except 
that of Bessestad. It is constructed entirely of wootl, and has 
a pretty large gallery. The weather had now become very 
serene, and in the evening avc had a striking view of Snmfell 
Jokul, and the mountains stretching from it towards the cast, 
the summits of AV’hich were still cap])ed with snow. As the 
summer snoAV-line is in general about 2,000 feet above the 
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level of tlie sea, we had thus a good dafinn for judging of the 
height of these mountains. Those rising inunediately behind 
Sladarstad are very lofty, and present a bold and pr(*ei[)itous 
front towards the sea. Our hreakfa.st consisted of trout, tern 
eggs, and milk; and after tinisliing it, we spent some time in 
looking over the books in ihe Provost’s hf)nse, a few of which 
we |)urehased. We found him to be an exIrtMuely intelligent 
man, and partieidarly well informed on evei*y sulijeet con- 
nected with the history and condition of his own eoiuitry. 
He was formerly secretary to the late Bishop Finnsson at 
Skalholt, and recollected having seen Sir John Stanley there, 
when on his way to Mount Hekla. 

Having arranged all our little aflairs, the Provost left us 
for a w'hile, and soon returned, .so altered l)y his rlress, that 
we hardly recognised him. He had on a decent black suit, 
with bools, and had decorated his head with a very respect- 
able brown wig, and :i hat. Altogether he looked much like 
a eoiinlry < lergyman of the Scotch church. 

We took h'ave of his w ife, w’ho had been very attenti\'e to 
us, and proceeded tow'ards Buderstad, the next stagt* of our 
jcjui’iiey. The road for the greatest part of the way lay along 
the shore. About six miles froiij Stadarstad, we left the re- 
gular track, and ])rocceded towartls the mountains (which 
now begin to a|)proach nearer the sea), in orrier to visit a 
liot spring. We foinid it near a ])lace called JLysiehovds. 
The water issues from the toj) of a mount about ten feet high, 
and fifty yards in cliaineter, entirely calcareous. The temj)er- 
ature of the spring was Jiiid the water luul an aeididous 

taste. Not far from the mount, were great quantities of in- 
crustations not calcareous, whit'h had evidently been formed 
l)y some ancitmt springs. They were like those we luul found 
at the hot springs of Beira. About half a mile from the 

V 
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sjn'ine:, wc cainc lo a slrcain of lava ihathad (lowid down the 
|)r(‘( i|)i< t'.s al)ov(', and spread over llie Hat plain interx eninj^ 
belween the inonnlains and the sea. ft did not differ in any 
respect from the many streams of lava we had seen before. 
Near l)ndersta<l, we fonnd another miiu'ial water, the taste 
of whi(h was similar to that of Lysic houls : the temj)eralure 
v;!s 1 ( 7 . 

In approa(‘hinj>; lbi(U‘rslad, it was necessary for ns lo cross 
some small inlets of tlu* sea; and as the tide was (low in”’, and 
the < rceks were of considerable tlepth, w e did not accomplish 
this without innch dillicidty. Our friend, the Provost, how- 
ever, br()n”ht ns safely to tlie end of our tlay’s journey at 
Bmlerstad, which place we found situate on the edt;’e of la\a, 
in the sanu; manner as Ilavnefiord. This is one of the tradintr 
stations of Iceland ; anti consists of a merchant’s house, a large 
wooden storelmnse, a elunch, and a considerable number of 
cottages. The house is const ructed of biicks, which have 
lu'cn brought liither from Denmark. AVe were rtu-eivcd by 
Air Gudmuudso!i, its inhabitant anti the principal person of 
the place, with every demonstratit)n of t’ivility. He is a 
merchant, anti has connections at Xleikia\'ik, anti at Ct)pen- 
hagen. 

I'he war between Knglantl and Denmark has been st'vt're- 
ly felt by Mr (bidmuntlsoii. No vessel has t’ome to Hutler- 
statl for three years past, previotisly to which lime, one or 
two every year used regidarly to visit this station. Jn con- 
setpience of this interruption t)f the interccnirse, the iiduibit- 
ants are in great want of corn, timber, and iron ; and the 
storehoustvs are e\ ery w here ftdl t)f the ])i’tKluce of the coun- 
try, for which nt) pro|)er market can be found. 

The curiosity of the ])eo])le manifested itself no w'here in 
stich a degree as at this place. We could not move without 
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closely observed; and v,hcn we ap])Hed our liamiaers lo 
the lava, wilb the view of collecting specimens, it, seenu'd to 
e.Kcile no small surprise among the gioupe of peoph' who were 
watching our motions. Ihit this changcrl to astoiiishim'nt. 
Avhen following us into the house, they saw us carcfidly w:a[)- 
ping our sjiecimens in pa[)er. AVhelher they thought ns \ eiy 
wise or very foolish, we coidd not ascertain. 

Provost Jonson took his leave in the evening, and return- 
ed to Stadarslad, having ])reviously made us promisi; that we 
woidd write to him oir <mr return to Hritain. In Mr Clufl- 
niundson’s house we passtsl tlu? niglit toleralhy well, being 
tlistvirh(>d only by the cr«»wing ot a cot k, which l<H)k up 
its lodging in tlie room where we had (i\eil our beds. We 
had a |)leutifid hi t'akfast the next morning, of mutton, cheese, 
rye-hrcatl, and collee, and departed highly ph.-ast-d with the 
attention we had rt'ceived. 

Our next stage wars to Stappen, situated farther along the 
coast towards the west. Wc found the lava tjf Buderstad, 
which it was necessary to cross in our way, far more rugged 
than any wc had met with. Numerous rents and chasms of 
great dc[)th presented tlu'inselves on ('very side; and it was 
with mvicli dilhculty and a cunsUleral)le (h'gree of danger that 
onr horses got across by a winding path, in many places ('x- 
t'eedingly steep and rough. On examining one of the caverns 
which occur in this lava, it a|)piwed to have been lormed in a, 
manner similar to those we had seen in tlu^ Coddhringe Syssc'l. 
Wc penetrated into it about 40 yards upon the surface of the 
congealed snow, which forms its flooring or j)avement.’*^ 

* E^^hert Olafson particularly describes tlie 13ii(la-Iiraiin, or lava of Buder- 
stad ; and endeavnur.s to account for the vast caves ami fissures wliicb aytpear in 
it, by supposing that the water of the sea obtained access to the lava, while yet 
in a heated state. 
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After nuicli time spent in crossing this lava, which is Ijerc 
tAvo or three miles in breadth, we at last reached the bay of 
Stappen. Here we found a large extent of flat sand forming 
the beach, upon which we halted, and measured a base, with 
the view of calculating the height of the Snajtell Jokul, from 
the foot of which mountain vve Avere noAv not very tar distant. 
The atmosphere being perfectly clear, Ave succeeded in tak- 
ing angles, by a calcidation from which Ave ascertained the 
height of the mountain to be 4,558 feet. We afterwards 
found that this estimate did not dilfer more than a tew feet 
from the measurprnent ot the Danish ofHccrs, Avho arc now em- 
ployed in surveying the coasts of Iceland. On the other hand, 
Egbert Olafson, one of the most eminent naturalists of Iceland 
in modern times, asserts that, by barometrical measurement. 
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he found the height of the mounlulu to he not less tlian 7^000 
feet; a calculation certainly diireriiig widely from the truth. 
The vignette of Sutcfell Jokul was taken from the sands ujion 
Avhich we measured the base. 

On leaving the beach, the road became more and more ro- 
mantic. We ascended and descended by winding paths, and 
crept along the edge of high cliffs overhanging the sea, over 
which numerous streams w'ere dashed into spray. At one 
place wc crossed a rapid stream within a few feet of the jn e- 
cipice over which the water fell. Numerous flights of sea- 
birds rendered the scene still more lively. We found Stappc'ii 
on the brow of a range of curiously columnar rocks, large in- 
sulated masses of which stood in the sea, in various singular 
forms. We had not expected to find the Jokul a A'olcanic 
mountain, hut the observation we now made of streams of lava 
descending from it in various directions, left no doubt of this 
being the case. 

Stap}H‘n, like Biiderstad, is a trading station, and consists 
of a merchant’s house, two or three storehouses, and a few 
cottages inhabited by fishermen. We were met at the tloor 
of the house by Madam Hialtalin, a Danish lady, w hose hus- 
band, brother to our friend the* priest at Saurbar, had been 
absent for some years. He had been taken prisoner on a voy- 
age to Denmark, and had afterwards contrived to reach Nor- 
way ; but since his arrival in that country he luul not been 
heard of. The situation of his w ife, and her family consisting 
of six children, was highly deserving of jiity ; and w e had but 
a melancholy satisfaction in receiving the numerous marks of 
hospitality which they lavishly bestowed ujion us. The man- 
ners of Madam Hialtalin were those of a lady, and appeared 
to us, wdio had seen no one in Iceland entitled to this appel- 
lation, to the greatest advantage. The house ^vas perfectly 
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clean, and the rooms neatly furnished. The principal bed- 
room was really a most refreshing sight to us, after the places 
of nightly abode to which we had for some time been accus- 
tomed. From the roof was suspended a small glass chande- 
lier. There were three windows with festooned curtains of 
while muslin ; a handsome canopy bed, with very neat cotton 
furniture, sheets white as snow, and as usual a heap of Eider- 
down upon it. From the w'indow there w'as a fine view of the 
mountains ; and the dashing of a little stream over its rocky 
bed beneath, produced a very pleasing sound. Nothing could 
exceed the gratification we derived from the good breeding 
and attention of our hostess and her family. 

The coast in this neighbourhood of Stappen is very remark- 
able ; presenting, for the extent of about two miles, striking 
and beautiful columnar appearances, both in the cliffs w’hich 
form the shore, and in the nnmerons insulated rocks, which 
ajipear at different distances from the land. Tl\e ranges of 
columns, which in general arc about fifty feet higli, and per- 
fectly regidar in their forms, are variously broken, in conse- 
cpience of their exposure to the action of the sea. In some 
places large caves have been formed, and in two of these the 
light is admitted liy fissures in the roof, producing a very sin- 
gular and striking elfect. 

In general the ranges of columns have a vertical position ; 
but in different places they are disposed in bundles upon one 
another in all directions. In several instances they appear 
diverging from a centre ; and they assume, in short, every form 
w hich such rocks can be imagined to take. About a mile and 
a half to the west of Stappen, there is a curious perforated 
rock, forming a detached arch of considerable magnitude, 
the view through which is singularly picturesque, comprehend- 
ing in the foreground, many of the insvilated masses of colum 
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nar rock, and in tlic distance, the fine range of mountains, 
whicli stretches along the peninsula towards the east. On the 
whole, it is probable that a more curious range ot dills is no- 
where to be seen, both with respect to the piclurescjue appear- 
ances they present, anti also from the interesting tacts they 
ofl'er to the attention of the geologist. 

We proceeded along the coast, till interrupted by a broad 
and rugged stream of lava, the characters of which were diller- 
ent from any we had before surveyed. It originated in some 
part of the Snajfell Jokul, and had flowed into the sea ; but 
we coidd not discover any way by which we might safely reach 
the ]dace where it had met the water. The lavas ot this dis- 
trict are very ancient, no eruptions having taken place, either 
from the Siuefell Jokul, or from any part of the adjacent 
range of mountains, since the island first became inhabited. 
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We remained at Sta[)pen nearly two days, occupietl in 
the survey of the various interesting objects in its vicinity. 
On tlic second day of our stay Iiere, we took a boat for 
the purpose of examining from the sea the columnar clifl's 
and caves already described, which in many points are more 
advantageously thus seen than they can be from the shore. 
We saw on the beach at Stappen several sharks that had 
been taken for the sake of the oil of the liver, and the 
skin : two or three of these fish were of very large size. 
In s(!veral parts of Iceland, particularly on the northern 
and north western coasts, the shark fishery is a regular oc- 
cupation. Strong hooks fastened to chains, and baited with 
muscles, &c. are anchored a little way out at sea, and the 
fish when caught are towed on shore. Of Ih'e skin, shoes are 
made ; and some parts of the flesh are occasionsilly smoked, 
and used as food by the natives. It was long before we could 
prevail on Madame Hialtalin to procure us a little of this de- 
licacy ; but when it did make its a|)pearance, our noses were 
assailed by so horrible an odour, that we were glad to have it 
removed as soon as possible. 

It Avas our original design to have attempted the ascent of 
ihc Snaefcll Jokul from the side of Stappen ; but having been 
disappointed in this by the foggy state of the weather, we took 
leave of our kind hostess on the 2d July, and set out for Olafs- 
vik, situated on the northern coast of SnaefeH’s Sysscl, to visit 
.Mr Clausen. On (mr leaving the house at Stappen, we were 
honoured by the dis[)lay of the Danish flag, which was hoisted 
on the roof. We retraced our steps for a few miles, and then, 
by a pass called the Kamskard, began to ascend the mountains. 
There are different roAitcs by Avhich one can reach Olafsvik from 
Stapj)en. That round the coast, by the west side of the Jokul, 
is very dangerous, and we preferred the one we took, as being 
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the host and most secure. The ascent was long and fatiguing, 
hut we M ere amply repaid for our labour, by a very line nioun- 
lain scene at the summit, ami an extensive vicuv loM’ards the 
iiorlh of the great bay called Breidc- Fiord, M ith the mountains 
of the Dale and Jlarderstrand Syssels in the remote distance. 
While des(‘ending. M e came to a stream m Inch fell over a pre- 
cipice, forming an extremely line cascade. The rocks above the 
channel of the stream M ere composed of very perfeel columns, 
about sixty feet in lu'ight. 

On reaching the shores of the Breidc-Fiord, Me travelled two 
or three miles to the Mestward to Olafsvik, mIucIi place is si- 
tuate on the side of a fine bay. It consists of the dMelling 
houses of Mr Clausen and his factor, and about a dozen cot- 
tages scatteretl on tlu; rising ground behind, m Inch is hounded 
by grand pre< ij)ices. The beach uas covered with numerous 
piles of tlried fish *, and we found the M'arehouses <piite full t)f 
I he same article, for m IucIi lately no sufficient market has 
been found. We afterwards learned from Mr Clausen, that 
his stock at Olafsvik consisted of se\ eral bundled thousand 
fish, salted or dried; besides veiy largi; ipiantilies of M'oollen 
goods, stockings, glovc's, &c. manufactured in the country, 
and ready for exportation. > 

Mr Clausen, who had returned f rom Reikiavik by sea a short 
time before, received us M’ith much kindiu'ss, and introducc-d 
us to his M’ife, a lady whose ap|)c*arance and manners Me found 
c-xtremely pleasing. She is a native of Denmark, and came 
over to Iceland only two or three years ago. 

The M’eather having now become more favourable, flu* 
ascent of the Smefell Jokul Mas accomplisluid by my frit'iids 
on the .'>d of duly; and I give the folloMing narrative! of the 
cxpcMlilion in the words of Mr Jiright : 

‘ After a hesitation of an hour or tMO, on account of the* 

'A 
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‘ doubtful appearance of the day, Mr Holland and myself, with 
‘ our interpreter, and one of our guides, who was V’cry desirous 
‘ of accompanying us, put ourselves under the direction of a 

• stout IcehuHler, who uudertook to be our leader in the ascent 

• of the Jokul. He, however, honestly confessed, that he had 
‘ never been higher up tlie mountain than the verge of the 
‘ perj)etual snow, as the sheep never wandered beyond that 
‘ limit ; but this was also the case with the other inhabitants 
‘ ol the districM. Every one of us provide<l himself with an 
‘ It'cland walking staff, furnishe<l with a long spike at the end; 

‘ and in case of need, we carried some jjairs of large coarse 
‘ w'orsted stockings of the country manufacture. We likewise 
‘ had our hammers and bags for specimens, a compass and 

* thermometer, a bottle of brandy, with some rye bread and 
‘ cheese. 

‘ Thus etpiipped, w'C set forward on o\ir march ; and hav- 
‘ ing passe<l tw'o or three cottages, whose iidiabitants gazed 
‘ with wonder at our expedition, we directed our course in 
‘ nearly a straight line towards the margin of the snow. The 
‘ nearer Ave a|)[»i'oached it, vegetation became more and more 
‘ scanty, and at length almost entirely disa[)peared. After 
‘ walking at a stea<ly pace for two hours, in which time we 
‘ had gone about six miles, we came to the first snow, and 
‘ prepared ourselves for the more arduous part of our enler- 
‘ prize. The road beii\g now alike new to all, we Averc as 
‘ competent as our guides to the direction of our further 
‘ course. The summits of all the surrounding mountaifis 
‘ Avere covered Avith mist ; but the Jokul was perfectly clear; 
‘ and as the sun did not shine so bright as to dazzle our eyes 
‘ Avith the rellection from thesnoAv, we entertained goodho[)es 
‘ of accomj)lishiug our purpose. During the first hour the 

* ascent Avas not very dilficult, and the snow was sufficiently 
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‘ soft to yield to the pressure of our feet. After that tiiue 
‘ the accliiity was steejier, the snow became harder, and 
‘ deep fissures ajipeared in it, which we were obliged to cross, 
‘ or to avoid by going a consiHeral)le way round. These tis- 
‘ sures presented a very beautiful spectacle : they were at 
‘ least thirty or forty feet in depth, and though not in gene- 
‘ ral above two or tliree feet wide, they admitted lisht enouffli 
‘ to display the lirilliancy of tlieir wliite and rugged sides. 
‘ As we ascended, the inferior mountains gradually diminish- 
‘ ed to the sight, and we beheld a complete zone of (;louds 
‘ encircling us, while the Jokul still remained clear ami dis- 
‘ tinct. From time to time the clouds, partially separating, 
‘ lorined most picturesfjue arches, through which we descried 
‘ the distant sea, and still fai lber oil’, the mountains on the 
‘ opposite side of the Jlreide- Fiord, stretching northwards 
‘ towards the most remote extremity of the island. 

‘ In the progress of our ascent, we were obliged frequently 
‘ to allow ourselves a temporary respite, by sitting down for 

* a few minutes on the snow. About three o’clock, w'e ar- 

* rived at a chasm, whicli threatened to put a com[)lete stop 
to our progress. It was at least forty feet in depth, ajid 

‘ nearly six feet wide ; and the opposite side presented a face 
‘ like a wall, being elevated several feel above the level of the 
‘ surface on which we stood ; besides wliich, from the falling 
‘ in of the snow in the interior of the chasm, all the part on 

* which w’e were standing was undermined, so that we were 
‘ afraid to approach too near the brink lest it shoidd give 
‘ way. Determined, however, not to renounce the hope of 
‘ passing this barrier, we followed its course till we found a 
‘ place that encouraged the attempt. The opposite bank was 
‘ here not above four feet high, and a mass of snow formed 

bridge, a .very insecure one indectl, across the chasm. 
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‘ Sli\n(lin<r tipon tlu^ brink, M e eiit M'ith ovir poles three or four 
‘ sle[)s in the liank oil tlie oilier side, and then, stejijiin^ as 
‘ lightly as [lossihle over the bridge, M'e passed one by one to 
‘ llie steps, M’hich we ascended by the help of onr poles. The 
‘ snow on the opposite side liecainc ininiedialely so excessive- 
‘ ly steep, that it required onr utmost eflbrls to prevent our 
‘ sliding back to the edge of the jirccipiee, in M'hich case we 
‘ should inevitably have been plungeil into the eliasin. This 
‘ dangerous part of our ascent did not continue long ; and ive 
‘ soon found ourselves on a tolerably h'vel bank of snow, with 
‘ a [irecipice on our right about OO feet perpendicular, pre- 
‘ sentiiig ail appearance as if the snow on the side of the 
‘ mountain bad slipped away, leaving bc'hind it the part on 
‘ which w«* stood. We ivere now on the sununit of one of the 
‘ three [leaks of the mountain ; that M'hich is silualetl farthest 
‘ to the east. We beheld immediately before us a fissure 
‘ greatly more formidable in width and dejith tlian any mc 
‘ had passed, and which, indeed, oflercd an insuperable ob- 
‘ Stacie to our further [irogress. The highest peak of the 
‘ .Tokul was still a hundred feet above us ; and after looking 
‘ at it sometime with the mortification of disa[>[)ointment, and 
‘ making some fruitless aUem|)ts to reach, at least, a bare ex- 
‘ posed rock which stood in the middle of the fissure, we M'erc 
‘ obliged to give up all hope of advancing further. 

‘ The peak of the Jokul M'C had now attained, is about 
‘ 4,460 feet above the level of the sea. The extensive view 
‘ which we might have obtained from this elevated [loint, was 
‘ almost entirely intercepted by the great masses of cloud, 

‘ which hung upon the sides of the mountain, and admitted 
‘ only partial and indistinct views of the landscape beneath. 

* It has been said by Egbert Olafson, and others, that from 

* one part of the channel which lies between Iceland and 
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‘ Grecnljind, the mountain of Sna fell Joknl mtiy he soca on 
‘ one side, and a lofty mountain in (Ireeidand on llio oilier, 

‘ iLis diineull to ascertain how far this is an acenrale slate- 
‘ ment. The distance hetween the two countries at (his place 
‘ cannot be less than civilly or ninety lea^fues. 

‘ The clouds now heg’an rapidly lo accumulate, and were 
‘ visibly rolling up the side of the mountain; we were Ihere- 
‘ tore anxious to quit our jiresent situation as s|)ecdily as 
‘ ]>ossible, that we might repass the chasm before we woreiu- 
‘ volved in mist. Our first object, howmer, was to examine 
‘ the slate of the magnetic needle, which Olafson in his tra\ els 
‘ asserts to be pul into great agitation at the summit (jf this 
‘ mountain, and no longer to retain its polarity. What may 
‘ be the case a hundred feet higher, we cannot allirin ; but at 

* the point we reached, the needle was (piite stationary, and, 
‘ as far as we could judge, perfectly true. We then noted an 

* observation of the thermometer, which we were sur|)i iscdto 
‘ find scarcely so low as the freezing jioinl ; and after an ap- 
‘ [dication to the brandy bottle, began with gieat cai<' lo ri'- 
‘ trace the foolstcjisof our ascent. We found re-crossing the 
‘ chasm a work of no small danger ; for whenever we stuck 
‘ our poles into the snow briilge, they went directly through. 
‘ The first jierson, therefore, who crossed, thrust his jioledt'ep 

* into the lower part of the Avail, thus affording a point of sup- 
‘ port for the feet of those who followi'd ; Mr Holland, how- 
‘ ever, xvho was the second in passing over, had, notwithstand- 
‘ ing, a narrow escape, for his foot actually broke Ihniugh the 
‘ bridge of snow, and it was with <lifliculty he rescued himself 

* from falling into the chasm beneath. We were scarcely all 
‘ safe on the lower side of the chasm, when the mist surround- 
‘ ing us, made it extremely diflicult lo kecj) the track by which 
‘ we had ascended the mountain. When we came opj)osite 
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‘ to a small bank whicb we bad remarked in our ascent as 
‘ beini; free from snow, we desired our guide to remain where 
‘ he was, that we might not lose the path, while we went to 

* examine that spot. We fojind the bank to be almost entirely 
‘ composed of fragments of pumice and volcanic scoriai. After 
‘ our return to the former track, we made the best of our way 
‘ l>ack to Olafsvik, which we reached at about a quarter past 
‘ six, to the great surprise of every one ; for we were scarcely 
‘ expccle<l till the following morning ; such is the reverential 

* awe inspired by the Jokid. None of our party seemed more 

* gratified with the exploit than oiir guide, who having always 

* been accustomed to look upon the Jokul as some invincible 

* giant, greatly exulte<l in this victory over him ; but we after- 
‘ wards learned, that he found considerable difficulty in mak- 

* ing his friends credit his narrative of the ascent. 

Thermometer at different stages. 

At 11 o’clock on the shore 58° Fahren. 


— 12 on the mountain . . . SfT 

— 1 > erge of the snow . . . -13° 

— 2 . . . 42“ 

— 3 39° 


— 3 17 min. at the highest point . . 34“ 

On the snow at the same time . . ,32“.” 

We remained three days with Mr Clausen at Olafsvik. 
During this time several persons came to us for medical ad- 
vice; and we inoculated a great number with the vaccine 
virus. The nearest medical practitioner resides at IStikkes- 
holm, about forty miles distant. 

During our stay at Olafsvik the weather was remaikably 
clear and serene, and even oppressively warm. Having a good 
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opportunity from the situation of llic place, of observing the 
setting and rising of the sun, it was found by Mr Holland on 
the night of the 5th July, that it remained under the horizon 
exactly two hours and thirty-live minutes. Previously lo sel- 
ling, it hung for a long time on the verge of the horizon, and 
even at miduight it had sunk so little below, that the bright 
glow of the luminary was completely visible, and the light 
sulheient for the [mrsuance of the most minute occupation. 
We were at this lime in latilude 61 ’ 58' N. 

While iu Mr Clausen’s house, we felt ejuite at ease. No 
obtrusive curiosity, no restraint, incommoded us iu our pur- 
suits ; and our host, having taught himself English, was able, 
without the uncertain assistance of an interpreter, to give us 
much information relative both to the topography and com - 
mercial concerns of Iceland. He had only a collection of 
voyages, and a volume of Roderick Random, iu English; most 
of his books in that language being at Cojienhagen. He harl 
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travelled tliroiigli several countries of Europe, and al this 
time talked of going to England, which purpose he has since 
accomplished. 

In a walk which we took along the coast toAvards the west, 
on the last evening of our stay at Olafsvik, we saw a great 
luunhcr of seals, at sevt'ral of which we tired, but without 
succ’ess. Tlu'se anim:ds are particularly numerous on the 
shores of the Breidc-Fiord. 

VVe left the hospitable house of Mr Clausen on the 6th 
of Jidy, and pursued our journey to Grunnefiord, having 
the intention of varying our returning route along the penin- 
sula, by following the line of its northern coast. We deviated 
from the road about four miles from Olafsvik, to e.Kamine 
some rocks which formed a j)n>montory overhanging the sea. 
'I’hese rocks were colmnnar, ami covered with vast numbers 
of kitliwnkes, which took Aving on o\ir approach, and almost 
darkened the air. We here saw two large sea eagles, which 
prey upon the water fowl, and are very destruc-tive to the 
Fider-ducks. Whenever the eagles ])assed t)ver the rock, the 
noise made by the kiltiwakes stunned our ears. The columns 
forming this promontory are for the most j)art vertical, and 
about sixty feet in height. Some of them, however, are con- 
torted in a very striking manner. They presented some curious 
geological apj)earances, Avhich Avill hereafter be noticed. 

We now ajiproached a jdace called Bidands-hofde, where 
the only means of advancing is by a path on the face of a 
precipice not less than a tliousand feet high. To a consider- 
able height, it is quite j)erpcndicular above the sea, and the 
path was in many phices obliterated by the falling of the rocks 
and gravel abf)ve it. A more dithcmlt and dangerous track 
cannot well be conceived. We were greatly alarmed lest some 
of our horses should fall down ; but they passed safely, having 
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jjjivoii remarkable proof ol iheir slc adiiiess and caution. This 
j)ass is totally slojijic'd dnrini!; \\inlc*r by ire and s!U)\v ; and 
tluae are sev(‘ral inslances of people who have perislu'd in 
tlie attempt to pro( ihmI aloni;* il. 

All the wav from Olal'^vil; to ( ii’unnefiord, a distance of 
lUMrlv twenty miles, the motmtain sci'cery is May fine. The 
lofly precipice's are \ ari('d in t‘\ery form, aiid llu* summiis of 
tlu' mountains are broken into a thousand a’orupl ai\d sin-vL- 
lar shapes. ( -atarac ts are seen toaminjj;: and dashiuL!; fi’om iiie 
rocks, and nothinji; but wood is wantina; to make this one of 
the most picturesepu' countries in the world. 

Tliere is one sin<;adar mountain not fai* from (irunneliord, 
('ailed vSukk('r-To])pen (Suirar loaf ) in the cliarts, bom its 
resemblance to a snijar* loaf. Vimvc'd from llu' east or wi st, 
the top appears tabular; but wlu'U snrvi'vc'd Irom the north 
or south, it is se'cai as a. cone endinij in a sharj) i)oint. 'fhns it 
aj)pears tliat the sumnnt ol llu' mountain is an e\cecdinL!;ly 
narrow ridi»:(\ 

We lound ilu‘ merchant’s house at Ciiumudiord ((iriuMi- 
frith), situate at th(‘ head of an arm of the s('a of t'ne same 
name, which is deri\ ed Irom the c‘\tensi\ i* e;rei‘n Hat stretch- 
ing from the sea towards the mountains. I’lu' merchant lu'iC', 
i\lr Midler, was on the me of depart in^* from tlu' place* in 
order to settle* at ileikia\'ik, and had ii;ot most ot his ^ooils 
and furniture on board a slooj) which was lyini»; at anchor in 
the bay. We \vere well receiveel, and as we'll ente*rlaine'd as 
Mr Muller’s ])!esent circumstance's would admit. We slept 
veTy comfortably in a re)om in his house; and after the* iisiial 
salutations had been evadi'd by se)me' of the [)air!y, and sub- 
mitted to by e^theis, we |)roceedeel the* ne'xt morniiu;* towards 
Stikkesholm, which is about twenty-fi\e miles distant. A 
day’s journey of^such a length was a serious nndc'rlaking, 
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impeded as wc wer(‘ l)y a l<m_£^ cavalcade of baii^age liorses ; 
and had any bogs been in llie way, it would have been im- 
possible to have travelled so far in one day. 

Our route lay among niouniains of a character .similar to 
lho.se wc had passed. Jn a sort of ch'ft of jirodigious magni- 
tude, we saw a fall of water about 150 feet high, dashing over 
a rock, of a curious rt'ticulated a|)pearauce from the veins 
which inters('ct it, and afterwatals rushing violently under se- 
veral arches of snow. The rock, and the whole surrounding 
scenery, were very maguificent. 

\Ve had now to cross a steep mountain, on the other side 
of wliich we met with a stream of lava, and the country be- 
yond it appeared to be entirely volcanic. 'J’he |)alh ihrougti 
this stream was much better than any we had seen in similar 
situations, and we found very little' dilliculty in crossing tlve 
lava, though it was fidly as rugged as that at Jiuderstad. We 
observeel .several cones composed of slags; and the face of 
the mountain which we [lassed, after crossing the la\ a, was 
entirely covered with cinders. 

11 aving ;il length come to a green sj)ot, near a cottage, we 
stoj)ped to refresh ourselves and our horses. The poor people 
brought, ns some milk, w hich we wc'ia^ glad to drink, allhougli 
we had recc'utly ^vitnesscd a very disgusting instance of Ice- 
landic uucleanrmess on a similar occasion. AVe made our 
rustic meal on the turf, our horses (piietly grazing ;irouiul 
us. 

Crossing another stieam of lava, near its termination on 
the shore, wc. entered a low' country, leaving the mountains 
on our right hand. The indentations made by the sea oliliged 
us to proceed in a vt'ry zigzag direction towarrls Stikkesholm, 
which is plact'd at the extremity of a small peninsula. Near 
the isthmus over w hich we. passed in entering this peninsula, 
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is a hamlet called ITel<i;afell, or the Holy Hill, from its siUia- 
tiou upon an eminence, with which certain MH)erstitions iih'as 
and usages were in ancient tinies connected. On this s|)ot 
was established one of the earliest of those settlements which 
the Norwegian emigrants inadi* upon the coasts of Iceland. 
While approaching Stikkeshohn, we had several line views of 
the Breidc-Fiord, which is lu're completi'ly studded with small 
ro(‘ky islands. Their number is staled to be 1.10, and this 
does not seem to be an exaggeration of the fact. ]\lany of 
these islands contain vast numbers of Eider-ducks. Stikkivs- 
hohn is singularly situated < lose to the sea amidst abrujilly 
pri'cipitous rocks, some of them columnar in their form. 

The houses are large, and, as well as tlic storehouses and 
collages, belong to Mr Thorlacius, a nali\c of the country, 
and re])nted the richest man in Iceland. He lives at a place, 
called Bildal, in the ilislrict of Bardcvslrand. His factor Mr 
llenedictson, another merchant, and Mr llialtalin a surgeon, 
oc'cnjiy the houses at Stikkeshohn. The latter gentleman is 
a son of the minister of Saurbar. He studied at Co|)enhag('n, 
and was about to settle in some town in .Intland about two 
years ago, when he was orch'red to occui>y a ^ acant metlical 
situation in Iceland. The district allotted to him is very ex- 
tensive, and his salary is only about L. 12 per annum. 'I'he 
profits arising from his practice during tlu' first year of his 
resitlence at Stikkeshohn have not exceeded Ij.G, and on this 
pittance he must support a wife and family. 

Before the war between Kngland and Denmark, Stikkes- 
holm was a [)lace of considerable Iraflic. The fishery begins 
earlier than in the Faxe-Fiord, and is very productive. Oidy 
cjne vessel came hither during the last st'ason, from Norway; 
and our entertainers Avere of opinion, that the connection 
intended to be established Avith England by the late proclam- 
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ation, Avould not rcniov'o their distresses. Mr Uialtalin was 
ill (V)|)enlia,ii:en during tlie last attai'k upon that city, and his 
house, and tlie greatest part ‘of Ids jiroperty liad been de- 
slroyed hy the hoinhardment. He sliewed ns an umbrella 
wldi h had been broken by a shot Avhile he was sleeping umhu- 
it in a tent. It uas not very agreeable to listen to these nar- 
ralives, as we had nothing to say in vindication ot the attack 
on Copenhagen. Mr Ilialtalin also spoke of some bad usage 
he had nu't with from the captains of two English ships of 
war, while he was on his passage to Iceland. He and Mr l?e- 
nedictson inaih' many impnries respecting the jiresent state of 
Europe, and were greatly astonishetl when told of the mar- 
riage' of Honapai ti'. 

We s[)ent the following <lay, which was Sunday, in the 
house of Mr Henedictson, at Stikkeshohn. During the early 
]>art of the dav, all the occupations of the peo})le were sus- 
pended, and many of tlu'in went to the neighbouring church 
at Helgafell ; but, at six o’clock in the evening, llie store- 
houses were again openeel, and the inhabitants of the jilace, 
resuming their common elresses, went to work as usual. This 
is the case in every part of the country. The sabbath of the 
Icelander, according to the ecclesiastical law of tlie island, 
begins at six o’clock on Saturday evening, and terminates at 
the same hour on Sunday; after wliicli time any occupation 
or amusement may jiroceed as on the ordinary week flays. 
The femah's of the lamily at Stikkeshohn, as in the other houses 
of the higher class of jicople which \\v had visited, did not 
sit at the table Avhen we were eating our meals. We observ- 
ed here, however, that the master of the house always salut- 
ed his lady, when himself rising from the talile; a practice 
which had not occurred to our notice before. 

On our arrival at, and departure from Stikkeshohn, we 
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were as usual honoured liy ihc display of the Danish Hag. 
Oil the 9th, we left the jilaee, aciHunpanied by Mr lliallaliii, 
who rode with us to the niouutain of Drapuhlid, siluated 
about six miles to the south of Slikkeshohu. Tliis mountain, 
from the jirevious accounts we had received of it, we had lieeii 
led to consider as somelliing very remarkalik* in a miueralo- 
gical point of view, and in tlu'si' expeelalious we were by no 
means disappointed. iMr Iliallalin remained at the loo! of 
Ihe mountain wliile we were, examining it; and, on our re- 
turn, we found Ihe Sysselman of the district with him. This 
officer had heard of our arrival at Stikkesholm, and came to 
deliver a message from Ihe Amtmand Slejibenson, recpiest- 
ing lliat we would take his house in our way in reluming to 
Reikiavik. 

We observed a stream of lava that bad descended from 
the mounlains beliind Drapuhlid, had divided, and run down 
I'och side of a ridge which counecis this mountain willi those 
lo the soulh. 

On a small grassy spot at the foot of Ihe mountain, wi- 
packed up ihe specimens we hail procured ; and enjoyed a 
draught of excellent milk, brought to us in a wooden vessel 
from an adjoining cottage. In tliis ri-past the Sysselman and 
Mr llialtalin [jarlook with us, llu* whole parly sitting on Ihe 
grass. Having taken leave of these gentlemen, wi* pursued our 
journey to A'arfeyre, situate on Ihe east side of the Alpta- 
Fiord ; an arm of the sea which i nns up several mill's into 
the country, and is bouiuled on each side by lolly and mag- 
nificent mountains. We had to make a lai'ge circuit towards 
the head of the Fiord, and should ba\ e bad a longer journey, 
had not the tide luckily liei'ii out; so that we wi're eualili-il 
to cross the mud, by the help of a guide whom we took with 
us from Ihe cottage near Drapuhlid. We found a very good 
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diiircli ill Ktirfeyre, and look np onr quarters for tlio night 
in it. On examining tlie loft of tlie building, Ave siuv lying 
on a cliesl a mass of human fal that had been taken out of u 
gra\e. It appeared, howcAer, to be the muscular substance 
couA'crted into the matter so much resembling spermaceti, a 
change etfecU'd by AViitcr. This is reckoned a \ cry precious 
iirticle as ii metlicine, and is frequently used by tin- Icelanders 
in pulmonary complaints. 

Before our ilejmrture from Narfi'yre, we went into the 
farm house adjoining the church, to see the mode of AAeaying 
commonly employed in Iceland. I'he Avhoh^ process is iiA\k- 
ward and hiborious. 'J'he threads for the woof hang peiqien- 
dicularly, being stretched by stoiu's tied to them on a Avooden 
frame. No shuttle is used; but a thread is piissed iicross the 
Avoof by the hand, and is stretched by rubbing a lillh' jiiece 
of wood ujxrn the threads. A portion of the ril) of a whale, 
nici'ly jiolished, and shajied somewhat like a broad sAvord, is 
then introduced between the threads, and with this (lie warp 
is struck forcibly. In this Avay, a Avoman can AveaAC a yard ol’ 
stuff in a day. The stuff avc saAV in this loom, aaus com|>osed 
of red and yelloAA^ ihri'ads, ami AAas intended for a bed-coAcr. 
These articles are exchanged for fish; and the A’alue of I luce 
yards is reckoned to bi; someAvhat less than Iavo dollais. 

llaA'ing proiaired a guide, avc set out for Snoksdalr, the 
next stage of our journey. The AA'ind blcAv sharjily from the 
north-east, and the day aaus the coldest aac had yid ex|)eri- 
enced. The country through AAhich our route lay, Avas for 
the most part 1oaa% and totally uninteresting. Not far from 
Narft'yre, there aaus a considerable track (‘OA'cri'd Avilh small 
bir<-h shrubs. ICxcepting the hamlet called Breidabokstadr, 
Avhere there is a church and a solitary cottage, no human 
habitation ap[)eared to enliven the dreary scene. We kept 
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along llic shore of fho Fiord, and uflcr a iedious and unplea- 
sant ride of alxnil Iwenly-four miles, reached Snoksdalr at 
eight o’clock in the evening, where we found a good farni- 
houst' and a small church. The latter did not dilfer materially 
from those we had already seen, except in having a dilferent 
suliject for the altar-piece, which was llu; stoning of St Ste- 
plu'ii. On (sich side of (he altar was a large chair, in the 
hottom of which were kc-])t tiu' hal>ilimenls of the ])riest. 
There were two dresses; om* of them of a red slulf, having a 
large cross emliroidered in white, on each side of the rohe. 
The other was maile of a sort of crimson velvet or plush, the 
crosses hi'ing formed of silver hue. Ocer llu' door-wav to 
the altar w as a curious grou|)e of male (igures carved in wood, 
which a|)pcared as if intended to represent Christ disputing 
with the doctors. 

fsnoksdalr formed the limit of our northern journey. It is 
situate at a short distance from the extremity of the Jireide- 
I'iord, on the hrow' of a hill, and in a very e\|)osed situation, 
hut in the midst of plenty of grass. VV^' took up our abode in 
till' I'hurch, w hile tlie inhahitanis of the adjoining house cheer- 
fully supplied us with curds and milk, u|)on which supply we 
now almost entirely de[)ended. "VVu* remained here during the 
w hole of the 1 1th, in order that the horses might recruit their 
strength, for a long and fatiguing day’s journey whicdi they 
were next to encounter. About .Snoksdalr the country be- 
gins again to be mountainous, and towards the north and cast 
nothing is to hi* seen but long rangt's of dreary hills stretching 
across the narrow isthmus, which here separates the Hreido- 
Fiord from the sea on the northern shores of Iceland. '^I’lie 
brc'adth of this isthmus, from Snoksdalr to the nearest, inlet 
on the northern coast, does not exci'cd forty miles. The cold 
north-east wind continued to blow', and to render our abode 
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here by no means coinfortalile. The elmreli too was in bad 
repair, and execediniily damp ; and at no time, dnrinu; the day 
we passed in it, did llie llu'rmometer sland above 45’, even 
in Ibe linilding. The latitude of Snoksdalr is about bo" 10'. 

vVt tive o’c-loek on the morning of the 121 h, we recom- 
numced our journey. After crossing a rugged liill liehind 
bnokstlalr, we entered an extensive valley, well clothed with 
grass, and stnchled with a numlxu' of cottages, to each of 
which a portion of the pasture belongs. We were told that 
tluae wert! about thirty such divisions in the valley, and tliat 
the greater [lart of the land in it is kejit for pasture, no hay 
being made excepting round the farm-houses. bVoni the num- 
ber of such valleys contained in this district, the Dale Syssel, 
in which we were now travelling, derives its name. 

From this valley, which is called Middalur, we |)assed into 
another, which gradually con t rat ted for two or three miles, 
till we got to the foot of a steep and lofty ridge of mountains, 
called Ilrautarlnekkar. The ascent of this was long and labori- 
ous; Imt we were gralitit'd, on arriving at the loj), with a view 
of some line mountains, stretcliing towards the south as far 
as the Western Skards-heide. The descent into the valley, on 
the south side, was very rajiid. Having advanced a little ^^ay 
into the valley, w(' dismounted, and took our breakfast by tint 
side of a small stream. This done, the sun shining (nil upon 
ns, we stretched ourselves upon th.e grass, and slept for an 
liour very comfortably, thongii snow lay not a hnndred fei'l 
above. A lofty and singular mountain, called Haula, forms 
the eastern side of the valley; tlie dii’cction of which is nearly 
north and south. After jirocei'ding along it lor some miles, 
we turned to the north-east, round JJaula, which bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the mountain of Drapnhlid near Stikkes- 
l\olm. A\T‘ now were in the valley of the Norderaa, a con- 
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siderable river, winch we crossed se\ eral limes liefore reach- 
ing the farm-house called Iluam, where our day’s journey 
terminated. 

We were now on the border of the low country, through 
the centre of which Ihe Huitaa Hows. Having ])assed the 
niglit in the church at lluani, we recommenced our journey 
the following morning, attended by the farmer, who vt'ry 
readily undertook the ollice of guide. He was an oildly 
sha.pe<l, merry, and active little man, mounted on a miser- 
able horse, which, by dint of constant kicking, he made to 
move forwards at a great rale. After crossing se\ eral rocky 
ridges, we descended into the valley of the Huitaa, ten or 
twelve miles above the place where we Innl formi'rly crossed 
this river. In our way we passe<l through some birch wood, 
which was the tallest wa; had y(!t met with, the trees, in ge- 
neral, being from six to ten feet high. 

We stopped at Sidumule, the abode of Mr Otteson, Sys- 
sehnan of the Myre and Hnappadals tSyssels. This gentle- 
man, whom we hart already seen for a few moments at Stad- 
arhraun, was greatly superior in aj>pcarance and inanneis to 
most of his brother Sysselmen whom wi; had met w'ith, and his 
intelligence corresponded to this sn])eriorily. From his an- 
swers to the various questions we ])roposed to him, he seemed 
to be fully master of the duties of his ollice; in which, how- 
ever, he had been only a short lime installed. In his library 
we found Danish translations of Sir Charles Grandison, of Ad- 
dison’s Cato, and other English works. If we might judge 
from the appearance of Mr Otteson’s dairy, in which w e saw 
twenty-four large dishes full of milk, his farm, and his ma- 
nagement of it, must be very good. 

Having been informed by Mr Otteson that Ave could not 
get across the river Huitaa at this place, without great risk 
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of welting our baggfige, we were under tlic necessity of alter- 
ing our plans; and instead of crossing directly to lleikholt, 
we resolved to return to Hauneyrti, and from thence visit the 
hot springs near the former place. Mr Olteson was going to 
Huaneyre, and offered to be our guide. The banks of the 
river, almost the whole way, were swampy, and we liad to 
wind ihrough the bogs in various directions, which rentlered 
our journey tedious and very disagreeable. We examined a 
hot spring on the western bank of the river, but found no- 
thing remarkable about it. The temperature was Ids'*. 

About eight miles from Sidumule, w'e crossed the Huilaa 
at a ])lace where it was very broad, and so deep that the 
water reached our saddles. The singular colour of the wa- 
ter in this river was formerly mentioned. The stream, in 
general, is about one hundred yards broad, and very rapid. 
The left baid\ we found to be as boggy as the other ; but, 
under Mr Olleson’s direction, who was very skiltVd in select- 
ing the best route across lhe.se swjunps, we got rapidly for- 
ward. On arriving at Iluitarvellir, the place where we had 
before crossed fh<^ river, we found that the hay haiaest was 
just begun, several pea.sanls being engaged in entting the 
grass around the j)riest’s house. Here we were informed that 
Amlmand blephenson had gone to Reikiavik, which to lis 
was a })iece of bad new s, as w v. luul relied upon the use of his 
horses to go to Reikholt next day. But our good fortune did 
not forsake us. Not only the Amtmand, but our good friend 
Mr Fell, arrived at lliianeyrc from Reikiavik, almost at the 
same moment w ilh ourselves ; and this unex|)ected meet- 
ing gave uncommon j)leasure to the whole party. Mr Fell 
had come over into the Borgarfiord S^ssel, to make some 
impiiry respecting the salmon fishery in this district. We 
also found here Mr Magnusoi), who is Sysselman of the 
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Dalb Sysscl. This large party, added to a very large family, 
occasioned some consultation on the manner in which wc 
were all to be dis|)osed of during the night. Wc were not 
suffered to wait for our l)aggage hors(*s ; the good peoj)le set 
themselves to work, and, by means of chairs, and mattrasses 
filled with Eider-down, soon made \ij) a suthcienl number of 
beds. 1 was honoured with the bed in the room adjoining 
the sitting room ; but 1 should have been more comfortable, 
sus|)cnded in my little portable bed, wra|)ped up in a blanket. 
From the noise over our heads, it was j)robable that the whole 
family, males and females, were crammed together in the loft. 
It is not uncommon in Iceland, as it must l)e in all countries 
imder similar (arcumstances of poverty, for people of all 
ranks, ages, and sexes, to slevp in the same apartment. Their 
notions of decency are unavoidably not very refined; but we 
had sufficient proof that the instances of this which we wit- 
nessed proceeded from ignorance, and expressed nothing but 
pci fect i n nocence. 

My friend Mr Bright being somewhat iiulisposi'd, Mr 
Holland and I occupied the following day in visiting the val- 
ley of Reikholt, leaving him behind with great regri't. We 
were accompanied part of the way by the Amtmand, Mr 
Magnuson, anti Mr Fell. The two former were going lo hold 
a judicial court at a place called Iluitaar, in tlu; Myrc Syssel. 
The eldest son of the Amtmand was our guide, a youth 
about sixteen years of age, and of the most promising talents. 
The fluency and elegance with which he spoke the Latin lan- 
guage, and the progress he had made jn the Fhiglish under 
his uncle the Chief Justice, were far less surprising to us 
than the shrewdness of his remarks on (‘very suliject which 
occurred in conversation. His father intends to send him to 
Copenhagen. If life shall be granted to him, and proper op- 
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portunities of prosecuting his studies, I venture to projihesy, 
that this young man will prove an honour to his native coun- 
try, which may derive much advantage from his public ser- 
vices. 

After traversing a great extent of swampy ground, and 
encountering many diflicvdlies in our progress through it, we 
at Icnglli reached the entrance of the valley; the natural 
curiosities of which greatly exceeded the expectation we had 
formed of them. 

The hot sjirings in the valley of Reikholt, or Reikiadal,* 
though not tlie most magnificent, are not the least curious 
among tlie numerous phenomen.a of tins sort that are found 
in Iceland. Some of them, indeed, excite a greater degree 
of interest than the Geyser, though they possess none of the 
terrible grandeur of that celebrated fountain ; and are well 
calculated to exercise the ingenuity of natural philosophers. 
On entering the valley, we saw numerous columns of vapour 
ascending from ditferent parts of it. The first springs we 
visitt'il, issiuxl from a number of apertures in a sort of plat- 
form of rock, covered by a thin coating of calcareous incrust- 
ations. I could not procure any good s[)ecimens, but from 
those we broke off, the rock apjieared to be greenstone. 
From several of the ajiertures the water rose with great force, 
and was thrown two or three feel into the air. On jilunging 
the thermometer into such of them as we could approach with 
safely, we found that it stood at 212°. 

A little farther uji the valley, there is a rock in the middle 
of the river, about ten feet high, twelve yards long, and six 
or eight feet in breadth. From the highest part of this rock 

* Reikholt, means smoky hill ; Reikiadal, smoky valley ; Reikiadals-aa, the 
river of the smoky valley. 
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a jet of boiling water jirocecdtul with violence. The water 
was (lashed up to tbe height of several feet. Near the middle, 
and not more than two feet from the edge of the rock, there 
is a hole, about two feet in diameter, full of water, boiling 
strongly. There is a third hole near the other end of the 
rock, in whicli water also boils briskly. At the time we saw 
these sj)rings, there happened to be less water in the river 
than usual, and a bank of gravel was left dry a little higher 
U|) than the rock. From this bank a considerable (puintity 
of boiling water issued. 

About two miles farther up the valkw, on the opposite side 
of the river, whose windings rendered it necesary for us to 
cross it several times, are the church of lleikholl, and the 
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minister’s house. We went thither for the purpose of ex- 
amining a bath which was built nearly 600 years ago by the 
celebrated Snorro Sturleson. The bath is a circular bason, 
constructed of stones, ajiparently without any cement, but 
nicely fitted together. It is about fourteen feet in diameter, 
and altogether about six feet deep, the water being allowed 
to fill it to the depth of about four feet. The hot water is 
brought from a spring about 100 yards distant, by means of 
a covered conduit, w’hich has been somewhat injured by an 
eartlupiakc. We w'crc told that cold water had been brought 
to it, so that, by mixing the hot and cold together, any de- 
sired temperature might be obtained. All round the inside, 
a little way under the .surface of the water, was a row of 
projecting stones, placed apparently to serve the purpose of 
steps. Steps were constructed as an entrance to the bath, 
close to the orifice by which the hot water entered. At pre- 
sent it is not much used, and the bottom is covered with ve- 
getable matter and soil. 

In the absence of the minister, w'e w’cre politely received 
by his wife, who gave us some excellent cream ; a good proof 
of the cjuality of the pastures of this valley. 

Proceeding down the valley on the side opposite to that on 
which w'e entered it, we came to a groupe of cottages, situated 
close to some hot springs. In the water of one of them we saw 
some pots, containing milk and curds. There is a sort of na- 
tural dome, several feet in diameter, formed over part of this 
spring, of clay and stones. It intermits at short, and pretty 
regular, intervals. Having sat down near an orifice in the 
dome from which steam was rushing, we observed that the 
noise suddeidy ceased, and the water, when it was visible, 
sunk down amongst the stones in its channel, leaving them 
dry. After a short interval, the noise recommenced, steam 
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rushed forth, and boiling water followed. We observed 
many repetitions of tins phenomenon ; and tiie intervals 
were scarcely two minutes. It may be easily explained in 
the same manner as that of ordinary intermittent s})rings, 
connecting such an aj)})aratus as is supposed to belong to 
them, with one in which steam may be brought into action 
in order to force the water upwards. U|)on part of the 
mound or dome mentioned above, and extending a little way 
beyond, a hut was constructed, the entrance to which was 
by a long, narrow, and low passage. The heat of the earth 
occasioned l)y the hot water was here: confined, so that the tem- 
perature of the air was 7'1’. No use was made of this lull 
ex< ept for the drying of clothes. It is singular th.at the peo- 
[)le have not contrived the means of heating their apartments 
by the l.ot springs that are steady in their operatiotis. One 
would think, that the great scarcity of fuel, and the dirticnlty 
of procuring it, wouhl have sviggested this long ago. The fear 
of danger does not exist, for the habitations are close to the 
springs; and near the |)lace where boiling water is thrown out 
with the most terrible violence, and which will afterwards 
be described, the natives tjuietly repose. Their not having 
taken advantage of this natni'al sJi»iir«'e of comfort, must pro- 
ceed from that want of enterprise, which is so conspicuous in 
the character of the Icelanders. 

About a mile farther down, at the foot of the valley, is the 
Tunga-hver, an assemblage of springs the most extraordinary, 
perhaps, in the whole world. A rock (nHukcf) rises from the 
bog, alxmt twenty feet, and is about fifty yards in length, the 
breadth not being considerable. This seems forinerly to have 
been a hillock, one side of which remains covered with grassy 
while the other has been worn away, or perhaps destroyed at 
tliC time when fhe hot water burst forth. Along the face of 
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llic roc]< are arranged no fewer than sixteen s])rings, all of 
them boiling furiously, and some of them throwing the water 
to a consideral)lo height. One of them, howev'cr, deserves par- 
ticidar noli(?e. On ajjproaehing this jdace, we observed a high 
jet of water, near one extremity of the rock. Suddenly this jet 
disappeared, and another thicker, but not so high, rose with- 
in a very short distance of it. At first we snpjtosed that 
a piece of the rock had given way, ami that the water had at 
that ttioment found a more convenient passage. I laving left our 
horses, we went tlirectly to the place where this had apparent- 
ly happened ; but we had scarcely reached the s[)ot, when this 
new jet disa[)peared, and the one we had seen before was re- 
newed. We observed that there were two irregular holes in 
the rock within a yard of each other ; and while from one, a 
jet proceeded to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, the other 
was bdl of boiling water. We had scarcely made this obser- 
vation, when the first jet began to subside, and the water in 
the other hole to rise ; and as soon as the first had entirely 
sunk down, the other attained its greatest height, whi(;h was 
about five feel. In this (ixtraordinary manner, these two 
jets played alternately. The smallest and highest jet con- 
tinued about four minuti*s and a balf, and the other about 
three minutc-s. We remained admiring this very remarkable 
phenomenon for a consiflerable time, during which we saw 
many alternations of the jets, which happened regularly at 
the intervals already mentioned. 

I have taken the liberty to give a name to this spring, ami 
to call it, the alternating geyser. 

These s|)ritigs have been formerly observed, though the 
singidarity of the alternations does not seem to have been 
attended to as any thing remarkable. Olafson and Paulson 
mention, that the jets appear and disappear successively in 
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the second, third, and fourth openings. We observed no 
cessation in any of the springs but in the two under consider- 
ation. 

To form a theory of this regular alternation is no easy mat- 
ter ; and it seems to rctpiire a kind of mechanism very dilfer- 
ent from the simple apparatus usually employed by nature 
in ordinary intermittent or s|)Outing springs. The prime 
mover in this case is evidently steam, an agent sufiiciently 
powerful for the phenomena. The two orifices are manitest- 
ly connected ; for, as the one jet sinks towards the surface, 
the other rises ; and this in a regular and uniform manner. 
I observed once, that when one ot the jets was sinking, and 
the otlier beginning to rise, the first rose ag.ain a little before 
it had (piite sunk down ; and when this happened, the other 
ceased to make any efforts to rise, and returned to its former 
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State, tilf the first again sunk ; when the second rose and 
played as usual. This communication must be formed in 
such a manner, that it is never com|)lete, but alternately in- 
terrupted, first on one side, and then on anotlu'r. To clFcct 
this without the intervention of valves seems to be im[)os$ible ; 
and yet it is difficidt to conceive the natural formation of a 
set of permanent valves; so that this fountain becomes one 
of the greatest curiosities ever [)resented by nature, even 
though, in attem{)ting to explain the appearances it exhibits, 
we lake every ailvanlage that inachimn-y can gi\ (' us. If it is 
occasioned by natural valves, these must be of very <lurable 
materials, in order to withstand continual agitation and con- 
sec juent attrition. 

Not having obtained any explanation which I can con- 
sider quite satisfactory, and having been unable entirely to 
overcome the difficulty myself, 1 leave its solution to the in- 
genuity of those who may think the phenomenon of the Al- 
ternating Cleyser worthy the exercise of their takmls. 

The examination of the various natural wonders in the 
valley of lleikholt, detained us so long, that we did not reach 
Hnaneyre until a late hour in the evening; and wx^ found 
the rest of the party, who had left the place in the morning, 
already re-assembled there. 

Of all the Icelanders we had hitlierlo met with, we agreed 
that the Arntmaml Stephenson had most of the appearance 
and manners of an Englishman. He is unassuming and mild 
in his address, and possesses something more than good 
common sense. With llie exception of Mr Steingrim Jonson 
of Besscstad, he is the only person in Iceland who under- 
stands the French language, which he speaks with consider- 
able facrility. His pro|jcrty and rank, as well as character, give 
Iiim a high degree of respectability among his countrymen. 
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Tile Ainlmand did not lerminale liis gieal civility when 
we quitteti his house the (ollovviii'j luorniiii^. on oiir reliivn lo 
Reikiav’ik. lie attended ns sev'eral miles on the road to 
Tndreliohn. Mr Fell havang expressed his wonder at the swift 
])acing of the Amtmand’s horse, 1 was reipiested to try it. 
Tliongli I have rode nniny horses esteemed excellent in Eng- 
land, 1 must confess that 1 was never carried so rapidly and 
easily before. 1 am not a light \v(*ight, yet the jioney paced 
with me at the rate of twelve or fouiit'cn miles an hour, while 
1 felt as if sitting in an easy chair. When, on ilismonnting, 
I §|)oke in warm terms of my admiration of the animal’s per- 
formance, ami tlu“ pleasure it had given me, the Anitmand, 
wit h a politeness that con Id not be surpassed at the most re- 
lined court, reipiested that 1 would honour him by acce[)ting 
his horse. In spile of my remonstrances against his parting 
with an animal so valuable to him, and which it was probalily 
impossible for me to convey to England, he (iresscd the mat- 
ter so much that I w'as obliged to comjily with his desire. He 
is himself famous in Iceland for the rapidity ot his travelling. 
With two or three led horses, he usually accomplislu's 100 
English miles in twenty- four hours. 

AVe had a charming day for -viewing the stupendous ])re- 
ci|)ices of the Eastern Skards-hi'ido, o\ fr which mountains we 
again passed. On our return to Leira, we found all in a 
bustle preparing for a wedding, which was to be celelirated 
in the afternoon. Not wishing to intrude, we stop[)ed only 
to take a dish of colfee. The priest, and a number of [leeqile, 
dresseil in their holiday clothes, had already arrived. Thougli it 
would have gratitieil our curiosity to see the marriage least, 
we feared lest our presence might interrupt the enjoyment of 
the party. 

We found the family at Imlreholm just as we luul left it, 
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and remained there only a few hours, having resolved, as the 
evening Avas favourable, to cross over to lleikiavik by sea. 
When formerly here, we had observed a quautily of tlic 
bones of small whales lying scattered upon the shore. AVe 
were informed that, early in the preceding winter, a shoal 
consisting of nearly a thousand of these whales had come on 
shore, and had been taken. 

At ten o’clock we went to the beach ; but, on getting into 
the boat prepared for us, it filled so last, that we wer(^ glad 
to make our es('a[)C to the beach, notwithstanding the assur- 
ances of the boatmen that the leaks were of no consequence. 
The Chief Justice soon had another boat launched, but avc 
<‘ 0 \dd not get away till the first had been drawn ujion the 
beach. All hands from the house w ere called to assist, and 
men and women (among the latter, the ward of the Chief 
Justice) jumped out of bed on the alarm being given, anil 
came <lown Avithout Avaiting to dress themseh’es. 1 Avas 
jierfectly thunderstruck Avilh the appearance of this motley 
grf)up, Avhich my companions vicAved from the boat with 
eipial astonishment. A pleasant sail of four hours brought 
us to Ileikiavik at tAvo o’clock in the morning, after an ab- 
sence of one month and tAvo tlays, during Avhich avc had tra- 
A’elled about three Inuidred aiul fifty miles. 

From the 25th of June till the end of July, the Icelanders 
frequent Ileikiavik, in order to dispose of their commodities, 
and to ])ur(‘hase such articles as they may require from the 
Danish merchants. They bring oil, fish, talloAV, wool, butter, 
fox and swan skins, &c. Avhich are taken in exchange for to- 
bacco, .spirits, mc'al, rye, iron and steel, linen and cotton 
goods, thread, &c. &c. This period of traffic is called the 
Handel, and Avhile it lasts, many thousands of laden horses 
come to the toAvn. The people bring tents w’ith them, in which 
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they Ha'c during their stay, and on their journey. During this 
period of activity litlle hustle is observable, exce[)ling in the 
sho[)s. The Handel of this year was not so good as usual. 
Butter was scarce all over the country, and tallow being used 
in its sleatl, very little of that article was exposed to sale. 

There was a good deal of driudvcnncss observable at this 
time. The drinking of sjiirits is much encouraged by the 
merchants, both for the purpose of jiromoling the sale of that 
article, and of enabling them to o\ er-rcach the poor people 
Avho deal with them. 

.JDuring our stay at Reikiavik at this time, a day ivas .ap- 
pointed for taking the salmon from the Laxaa (Salmon river), 
about three miles from the town. This is a sort of gala day, 
and not only the people interested in the capture of fish, but 
all the ladies and principal people attend. Sometime In Tore 
the appointed [leriod, parties were seen gallopjiing off’ towards 
the scene of action. 

The river, which is small, divides into two branches about 
a mile from the sea. The channel is dammed up early in the 
morning, and the water forced into one branch, while the 
other is allowed to run almost dry, and the salmon that hap- 
pen to be in the river are thus ^*asily taken. The river is held 
on lease by Mr Scheele, who keeps the tavern, and pays 
a rent of sixty dollars. Sometimes two or thrive thousand 
salmon are taken out. At the time we witnessed the capture, 
there were only nine hundred taken. The fish are caught in 
the early part of the season, in boxes, formed like our mouse 
traps. The salmon fishery of Iceland appears to be an ad- 
mirable object for speculation, while the rents of our British 
rivers are so high. From the beginning of June to the be- 
ginning of August, vast quantities might be taken in the dif- 
ferent rivers with very little troid)le. 
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On the river near Reikiavik, near to the place where the 
salmon traps are set, are the remains of a mill, Avhich was- 
erect(“d many years ago lor the purposes of the woollen ma- 
nufacture, which (li<l not succeed. 

About this time, Amtmand Thoranson, having been ap- 
])ointed one of the commissioners for managing the alfairs of 
Iceland in the absence of the (Governor, came from his resi- 
dence at Eyalioid, in the north, to Reikiavik. He honoured 
us with a visit; and we found him to be a man of plain 
simple manners, but sensible, and ])Ossessed ol nmch and 
accurate knowledge respecting every thing connectx'd wjtiv 
Iceland ; and at the same lime very liberal in coimnunicatiiig 
whiit he knew. 
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VAWV. III. 

JOURNAL or THIRD RXCURSION. 


iiN the ‘21lli of July, we :iltein|)le(l to leave Reikiavik, iii 
order to visit the Geysers, and Mount Hekla; hut the wind 
hlew so strongly froui Ihe east, aeeonipauied hy very lieavy 
rain, that wt* were obliged to return, after ha\ing rode a few 
miles. Next morning Ihe weather seemed to he improving, 
mul, though it was ratlier foggy, and licavy showers appeared 
all round, we dejiarted for Thing\ alia . \\ v. were attended to 
the Geysers hy Mr Fell, to whom we wi're very much ohligi'd, 
and ill whose society we often found great relief from tlu‘ fa- 
tigues we underwent; and hy Mr Jorgen Floed, private secre- 
tary to Count Trampe. In this direction the hills are low, 
and the country comparativ(!ly Hat, and it contains much 
good grass, interspersed with hoggy ground. We passed a 
<leep gulley hy a steep winding path, and heri' we once more 
perceived the great defect arising even in Ihe most romantic 
country, from the want of trees, f On ajiproaching Mosr 

* The double I is pronounced like //. 

-f* We saw no vestis^es of wood in lliebogs; and were informetl, tliat wlteec 
ii occurs, tlie trees are small. Mr Hooker, Iiowever, saw one live or six feet long, 
and about a foot in diameter. 
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fell, we saw the vapour of several hot springs at the foot of 
the inountaiii, on the south side of the valley. At that place 
are a church, the priest’s house, and some cottages. We 
found the good pastor busy cutting down his grass for hay, 
an cmploynienl not beneath his calling, and a symptom of 
industry extreme ly ph'asing. In England, the most wealthy, 
those of highest rank, do not disdain to amuse themselves in 
rural labour. With the poor priest, it was a matter of neces- 
sity to handle the scythe ; yet in necessity there is often much 
deliglil ; and there is little doubt that this man, and all the 
Icelantlers occupied in the same way, were reaping the gifts 
of their Maker with glad and thankful hearts. On our ap- 
proach, the prit'st left his work, and conducted us into his 
ho\ise. We were ushered into a very good room, and treated 
with abundance of milk by his wife, while he went to fasten 
the shoes of some of our horses. Having left Mosfell, we 
gradually ascended, and came \ipon an extensive tract of lava, 
Avhich has been covered in many places to a considerable 
ilepth, with sandy soil. Our ride was now dreary and tire- 
some, though the path was good. We halted to refresh the 
horses on a small spot where there was a little grass, the prin- 
ci])al covering of the soil being dwarf willows. 

Near Thingvalla, we entered a deep and frightful fissure, 
called Almannagiau. This has been formeil, with many others 
of smaller dimensions, and another large one which runs pa- 
rallel to it at a considerable distance, by the sinking of the 
ground during some of those terrible convulsions which have 
shaken Iceland to its foundations. The whole rock bears 
marks of having been afiected by fire. We came suddenly 
upon the brink of the precipice, and were turning aside from 
a sc’ene so horrible, when w e were told that we must descend. 
Our horses seemed prepared to carry us to the bottom, and 
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we had already proceeded a little way, when com{)a.ssion for 
them, not any doubt or fear for our own safety while, we 
depended on these cautious and sure footed creatures, in- 
duced us to dismount, and allow them to tind their own way. 
Having admired this tine scene, and the caverns Avhich n t'rc 
exposed to view by the disruption of the rock, we got out of 
the hollow by a narrow [)ath, and after crossing a small stream 
that runs into the lake, we --irrived at the place of I'hing- 
valla, which is about twenty-six miles distant from Reikiavik. 
Here is a small, mean, and dirty church, in which, however, 
we contrived to sleep. The priest is a very old man ; and 
has had his coffin prejiared and ])laced in the church, though 
his apj)earancc did not indicate a speedy dissolution. He was 
the only clergyman who seemed at all to dislike our octaipy- 
ing the church ; and he did not receive ns with the same cor- 
diality we ex[)eriencetl from his brethren in other ])arts of the 
country. But we were treated with civility; milk, and ai\ 
excellent dish of fresh trout, fried, were soon brought to us. 
Trouts abound in the lake, and often go rjj) where the water 
gets into the fissures of the lava; so tliat, by throwing a line 
with a bailed hook into a hole at a tlistance from the lake, 
where the water is not even visible, the people frecpieutly 
catch them. 

The scenery about Thingvalla is romantic, but the want of 
wood, and the effects of subterraneous heat, combine to give 
an impression of dreariness. The lake is a fine sheet of water, 
reckoned to be about ten miles long, and from three to seven 
in breadth. There are two pretty large islands in the lake, 
called Sandey, and Ncsey, composed entirely of volcanic 
matter. The mountains at the south end are very pit^tur- 
csqne, and the vapour ascciuling from hot springs on their 
sides, contributes to the solemnity of the whole scene, which 
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lias been created by the most dreadl’ul commotion, and the 
destruction of a country that may once have been beautiful 
and fertile. 

Near this place was the building where the courts of justice 
were Iveld formerly. Reikiavik being now the seat of govern- 
ment, tlu^ courts are at present held there. Why Thingvalla 
was originally chosen as the seat of justice, docs not appear ; but 
a town being once established, and trade carried on freely, and 
to a greater extent than in former times, ready recourse to the 
law became necessary. Though not more than ten years have 
elajised since the judicial courts were transferred to Reikiavik, 
few remains are left to mark a s[)ot so famous in the history of 
Iceland. The only building was a small wooden house in 
which the consultations were held, and sentence pronounceil 
by live Sliftamtmand, or Governor. The Magistrates aiul 
peo[)le assembled on the occasion lived in tents. Those cul- 
prits who were condemned to die, were beheaded on a small 
island in the river Oxcraa, which here flows into the lake. 
The females were drowned in a deep pool below the lava, a 
little farther up the valley. 

An ecclesiastical court used to be held at Thingvalla by the 
Bishop of Skalholt, attended by the Provosts and two minis- 
ters from each Syssel.^ 

Towards the north are several ranges of mountains, which, 
from the account received, and the appearances we observed, 
are volcanic. Among these the princij)al seems to he Skal- 
breide, a lofty Jokul, of which description of mountains others 
were seen at a distance. 

From Thingvalla to Skalholt, a distance of twenty-four 

% 

* Tingwall in Shetland, and Dingwall in Ross-shirc, are evidently the same 
name as Thingvalla in Iceland ; and were probably, in ancient times, places where 
justice was administered. 
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miles, the country is low and nnintorestinj 2 ; ; except; at a place 
Avhcre, from aii cinincnce, we ohiained the first view of Mount 
Hekla, and the stnpendons monntains lieyond it. The road 
lies along the north end, and |)art of the east side of the lake, 
where there is a considerable tract of stunted l)irch,and willow 
trees. I'he de))th of the lake is said to be very great, a line 
of a hundred fathoms having been sunk without bottom lieing 
fonml. After many turnings, and crossing some bogs, we came 
to a low hill, round which Ave passed, and having got safe oAcr 
another bog, Avhich .seemed to be fully as hazardous as any 
AA"e had formerly attempted, Ave reached the baid< cif a large 
river called the Brneraa, which takes its rise from the A pa. 
Vatn. This lake receives tlie water of the surrounding bogs; 
and near it, in different places, we saw vapours ascending from 
hot springs. After Avaiting and hallooing for some time, the 
boatman arri\’cd and carried ns across the river in a Aery good 
boat, the horses being obliged to swim. We stojiped a f<“w 
minntes at the house of the ferryman, whom, with his Avife 
and family, avc admired exceedingly on account of their clean- 
liness. Their persons, house, and the utensils in which tlu'y 
brought milk to us, were all neat; but this descriplit)n must 
be understood comparatively. 'About a mile farther on is 
Skalholt, which has been erroneously denominated the capi- 
tal of Iceland, in most English books on geography ; but li^r- 
inerly it might have been entitled to this apj)ellation as well 
as any other place. Till Reikiavik became of some note, there 
was nothing in Iceland that could be called a town ; and it is 
no Avonder that the seat of a Bishop sliould be honoured in 
preference to that of the (iovernor. 

The situation of Skalholt is beautiful. Towards tfie south, 
there is a view of a noble rii'cr formed by the junction of that 
discharged from Apa Vain and the Iluitaa, l>ounded by a 

2 u 2 
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finely shaped hill in the distance ; another equally picturesque 
hill rising on the eastern bank of the latter, and facing Skalholt, 
Flat ineailow land, gently swelling gronnd, and distant inoun- 
lains towards the east, among which are Eyafialla Jokul and 
Hekla, form altogether a magnificent amphitheatre, and cbm- 
])ose a landscape which, even without wood, was highly gra- 
tifying to the eye. 

Here we found Mr Jonson, the Lector of the school of 
Bessestad, for which place he was preparing to depart on our 
arrival. He remained, however, till the following morning, 
and gave us fresh cause for lamenting onr having had so little 
of his society. A daughter of the late Bishop Finnsson, very 
attentively furnished us with the best provisions she had, and 
one of her brothers offered to shew us the way to the Geysers. 

On the 27th of July we set out to visit these celebrated 
fountains, which are about sixteen miles to the north ofSkalholt,^ 
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The coiuilry between is varied Ijy gen lie risings, and die pros- 
pect towards llie north and west is lionnded by inonnlains, 
from Mhich there appear to have been many volcanic eiaip- 
tions. All the Hat ground in this (piarter is swanijn’, bnt, ex- 
cepting near the lakes, it is not so soft as to oec'asicjii any risk 
in travelling over it. To the eastward of Skalholt are several 
hot springs, and others rise among the low hills which we left 
on the right hand in going to the (ieyser. We passed one farm- 
honse situate on a rising grouml in the midst of the bogs ; and 
the weather being favourable, the [)t‘ople were busy making 
hay; a scene which aflbrdeil a pleasing change from dreary 
solitude. The w hole of this extensive district abounds in grass, 
and were draining practised, might prove a very rich pasture' 
country. Further on, \\v found some cottages at the loot of 
the mountain; round wliich we turned, and came in sight 
of the lull, on one side of wliich are the Geysers. This hill, 
which does not exceed three hundred feet in height, is s(‘pa- 
rated from the mountain towards the wx'st by a narrow stripe 
of Hat boggy ground, connected with that w Inch extends over 
the whole valley. Crossing this bog, and a small river which 
runs through it, we came to a farm-house at the east end of 
the hill, and arrived at a j)lacc w here tlu^ most wonderfid and 
awfrd eH'ects of svdjterraneous heat are exhil)ited. 

On the east side of the hill there are sevei’al banks of clay, 
from some of which steam arises in ditl’erent [)laces ; and in 
others there are cavities in which water boils briskly. In a few 
of these cavities the water, by being mixed wilii (day, is thick, 
and varies in colour ; but it is chielly red and grey. Below these 
banks there is a gentle and unilbrm slope, composed of mat- 
ter which, at some distant periocJ, has been dejwsited by 
springs that no longer exist. The strata or beds thus formed, 
seem to have been broken by the shocks of earllupiakcs, par- 
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licularly near the place where the great Geyser is situate. 
Within a space not exceeding a (piarter of a mile, tliere are 
numerous orifices in the old incriistaf ions, from which boiling 
water and steam issue, with different degrees of force ; and 
at the northern extremity is the great Geyser, sufficiently 
distinguisliablc from the others by every circumstance con- 
nected with it. On approaching this jdace, it aj)j)eared that 
a mount had been formed of irregidar, rough looking de[K)si- 
lions, upon the ancient regular strata, Avhosc origin has been 
similar. The slofie of the latter has caused the mount to 
spread more on the east side, and the recent depositions of the 
water may be traced till they coincide with them. The per- 
pendicular height of the mount is about seven feet, measured 
from the highest part of the surface of the old dei^ositions. 
From these the matter composing the mount may be readily 
distinguished, on the west side, where a. disruption has taken 
place. On the top of this mount is a bason, which we fouml 
to extend fifty-six feet in one direction, and forty-six in an- 
other. 

At a quarter before three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
we arrived on the spot, we found the bason full of hot water, 
a little of which was running over. Having satisfied my cu- 
riosity at this time, I went with the rest of the party to exa- 
mine some other places whence we saw vapour ascending. 
Above the great Geyser at a shoj t distance, is a large irregu- 
lar opening, the beauties of which it is hardly possible to 
describe. The wjiter whii'.h filled it was as clear as crystal, and 
perfectly still, though nearly at the boiling point. Through it 
we saw white incrustations forming a variety of figures and 
cavities, to a great de[)th ; and carrying the eye into a vast and 
dark abyss, over which the incrustations formed a dome of 
no* great thickness; a circumstance which, though not of 
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itself agreeable, contributed much to the elFect of this awful 
scene. 

Near this spot are several holes from which vapour conti- 
nually rises ; and from one of which a rumbling noise proceed- 
ed. This last might probably be taken for what Sir John 
Stanley denominates the roaring Geyser. But as the opening 
is not large, the beautiful cavity 1 have attemjited to describe 
may have been the seat of that once furious spring. — ‘ One of 
‘ the most remarkable of these springs,’ says Sir John, ‘ threw 
‘ out a great quantity of water, and from its continual noise 
‘ we named it the roaring Geyser. The eruptions of this foun- 

* tain were incessant. The water darted out with fury every 
‘ four or five minutes, and covered a great space of ground 
‘ with the matter it deposited. The jets were from thirty to 

* forty feet high. They were shivered into the finest particles 

* of spray, and surrounded by great clouds of steam. The 

* situation of this spring was eighty yards distant from the 
‘ Geyser, on the rise of the hill.’ 

From the last mentioned circumstance, notwithstanding the 
noise emitted by the other, I am inclined to think that the 
first cavity T have describeil was the one whence these furious 
jets were thrown. The quantity bf water that runs from it is 
small ; and its perfect stillness at the time I saw it, formed a 
striking contrast with Sir J. Stanley’s description. The mass 
of incrustations which seems to have been formed by thi-s 
spring, was open in several places, and the cavities were full 
of water. It is probable that an earthquake has deranged the 
mechanism of this spring, or that the production of heat at 
the particular spot where it is situate, has ceased to be suffi- 
cient to produce the striking phenomena it formerly exhibited. 

Having examined several other cavities, I returned to the 
Geyser in order to collect specimens of the incrustations on 
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the mount. selected a fine mass close to the water on the 
brink of the bason, and iiad not strnt'k many blows Avith my 
hammer, when 1 heard a sound like the distant discharge of 
a piece of ordnance, and the ground shook under me. The 
sound was repeated irregularly, and ra[)idly ; and I had just 
given the alarm to my companions, who Avere at a little dis- 
tance, Avhen the Avater, after heaving several times, suddenly 
rose in a large column, accompanied by clouds of steam, from 
the middle of the bason, to the height often or tweb'e feet. The 
column seemed as if it burst, and sinking doAvn it jiroduced a 
Avave which caused the Avater to overlloAvtlie bason in consider- 
able quanlity. The Avater having reached my feet, 1 Avas under 
the necessity of retreating, but! kept my eye fixed on Avhat aa'rs 
going on. After the first propulsion, the Avater Avas throAvu 
up again to the height of about fifteen feet. Tliere was uoav 
a succession of jets to the number of eighteen, none of Avhich 
appeared to me to exceed fifty feet in height ; they lasted 
about five minutes. Though the Avind blcAv strongly, yet the 
clouds of vapour Avere so dense, that after the first tAvo jets, 
I could only see the highest jiart of the spray, and some of it 
that was occasionally throAvn oAit sidcAvays. After the last 
jet, Avhich Avas the most furious, the Avater suddenly left the 
bason, and sunk into a pipe in the centre. The heat of the 
bottom of the bason soon made it dry, and ihe wind blcAv aside 
the vapour almost immediately alter the sjiouting ceased. We 
lost no time in entering the bason to examine the pipe, into 
which the Avater had sunk about ten feet, and appeared to be 
rising sloAvly. The diameter of the pipe, or rather j)it, is ten 
feet, but near the top it Avidens to sixteen feet. The section, 
Avhich is taken across the longest diameter of tlu; bason, giA cs 
a distinct idea of the whole structure of the external part of 
this wonderful apparatus. The perpendicular depth of the 
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bason is three feet ; that of the pipe being somewhat more 
than sixty feet, though there may lie some inaccessible hollows 
which extend to a mnch greater depth. 

After the water had descended into the ])ipe, there was no 
appearance of any vaponr issuing from it, till it h.ad reached 
the mouth, when a little was visible. Even when the bason 
was full, the cpiantity of vapour was far from being so great 
as might have been expected to procecil from so large a sur- 
face of hot water. At five minutes before six o’clock it boiled 
a little, and continued to do so at intervals. Having thrown 
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a stono inlo llie water while it was perfectly still, I otjserved 
that an ebullition innnediately took jdacc till the stone reach- 
ed the hottoin. 1 then requested all the party to pro\itle 
themselves with large stones, and to throw them into thej)ipe, 
on a signal I shoidd give, when the water was still. When 
the stones were thrown in, a violent chidlition inslaully fol- 
lowed ; and this cscaj)e of steam on agitation, may serxe to 
assist a theory of the phenomena. 

At twenty-nine minntes past six o’clock the pipe was full ; 
and the Avatcr being within reach, its temperature xvas hmnd 
to he 209 '^. At twenty minutes before seven 1 looked into 
the bason, and it was then hardly one-fourth full. The xvater 
was gently movetl ; and in some little hollows of the bottom 
of llui bason it had the ajxpearancc of ebbing and flowing. 
About five minutes after, while T was collecting specimens on 
th<^ edge of the bason, and exjiecting nothing, three jets took 
plac-e, none of xvhich exceeded thirty feet in height. In the 
same manner, at a quai tcr past eight o’clock, j('ts were thrown 
u}) rejieatedly during the sjmee of three minutes, one of which 
was about forty feet high. After these casual jets the water 
ditl not sink, but remained, filling the bason about three- 
fourths. Sir .Tohn Stanley mentions his having been surprised 
by similar unexpected jets ; and .1 mnst take this opportunity 
of advising travellers who may wish to see the Geystw, not to 
be rash in going into the bason while the water is rising, as an 
opportunity of safely gratifying their curiosity will always oc- 
cur immediately after evtwy great exertion of the fountain. 

We })itched our tent at the distance of about one hundred 
yards from the Geyser, and having arranged matters so that 
a regular watch might be kept during the night, I went to my 
station at eleven o’cloc^k, and my companions lay down to 
.sleep. About ten minutes before twelve, 1 heartl subterraneous 
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dischai^cs, and waked my friends. Tlie water in the bason 
was greatly agitated, and flowed over , but there was no jel. 
The same occurred at half past two. At live minutes [)ast 
four on Saturday morning an alarm was given by Mr JJriglil. 
As I lay next the door of the tent, I instantly drew aside the 
canvas, when at a distance of little more than fitly yards, a 
most extraordinary and magnilicent ap[)earaiice presented it- 
self. From a place we had not liefore noticeil, we saw water 
thrown up, and steam issuing with a tremendous noise. There 
was little water; but the force with which the steam escaped, 
produced a white column of spray and vapour at least sixty feet 
high. We enjoyed this astonishing and beautiful sight till 
seven o’clock, when it gradually disappeared. This foun- 
tain we immediately coujectm’ed to be wliat has been calleil, 
by Sir John Stanley, the New Geyser. 

We were occupied this morning in examining the environs 
of the Geysers; and at every step received some new gratili- 
cation. Following the channel whii'h has beiai formed by the 
water escaping from the great bason during the eruptions, 
we found some beautiful and delicate jietiilactions. The 
leaves of birch and willow were seen converted into white 
stone, and in the most perh'ct Sitate of jireservalion ; e\vry 
minute fibre being entire. Grass and rushes were in the 
same state, and also masses of peat. In order to jireserve 
s|)ecimens so rare and elegant, wi; brought away large masses, 
and broke them up after our relm ii to Ibitain ; by w hich 
means wt* have formed very rich collections; though many 
fine specimens were destroyed in catvying them to lleikiaviL. 
On the outside of the mount of tin; (h'yser, the de[)(>sit ions, 
owing to the splashing of the water, are rough, aiul have 
been justly compared to the heads of caulillow i rs. They are 
of a yellow ish brown colour, and are arraugetl round the mount 
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sonjcwhat like a circular flight of steps. The inside of the 
bason is coinjiaratively sinoolh ; aiul the mailer forming it is 
more compact and dense than llie exterior crust; and, when 
polished, is not devoid of beauty, being of a grey colour, 
mottled with black and while s[)ots and streaks. The while 
incrustation formed by the water of the beautiful cavity be- 
fore described, had taken a very curious form at the edge of 
the Avaler, very much resembling the cajiital of a Gothic co- 
lumn. We were so ra})acious here, that 1 believe we did not 
leave a single specimen which we could reach; and even 
scalded our fingers in our eagerness to olitain them. We 
found the process of petrifaction in all its stages; and pro- 
cured some sj)ecimcns in which the grass was 3 'et alive and 
fresh, while the deposition of the silicious matter was going 
on around it. These were found in jdaces at a little distance 
from the cavity, where the water running from it had be- 
come cohl. 

About a hundred yards from the ( ’reat Geyser towards 
the north, in the cleft where the disruption already men- 
tioned hail taken |)lace, and which has probably been form- 
ed by an earthipiake, are banks of clay, in which there 
are several small basons fidl of boiling mud. The mud is 
thiji, and tastes strongly of sulphate of alumina, of which 
we observed many films attached to the clay, which seems to 
have been forced up from below, through fissures in the an- 
cient incrustations. The t'lay contains also iron ])yrites ; the 
decomposition of which has given it very rich colours. Al- 
most directly above this place, under the rock at the toj) of 
the hill, arc several orifii’cs, from which steam rushes ; and 
there are some slight appearances of sulphur. Almost the 
whole, of this side of the hill is composed of incrustations 
and clay. 
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The (le[)o.sitions of the present and former springs arc 
visible to a ^rcat extent, about half a mile in cvt-ry tlirec- 
lion ; and, from their great thickness in many j)laces, it is 
probable that they are spread under the surface now covered 
with grass and water, to a very considerable distance. About 
half a mile up the rividet, in the direetion of llaukardal, 
where then? is a. ehurch, another hot s|>ring appears, which 
deposits silieious matter. From thence we obtained one of the 
most curious specimens we collected ; it almost perfectly re- 
sembles opal. L mention the situation of this spring to shew 
the jirobability that the extent of the matter, which may for 
ages have been colha^ting, is very great ; and its de|)lh, fr am 
what is seen in the cleft near the (ii'yser, where it is visible 
to the thickiu'ss of ten or twelve feet, is j)robably also very 
considerable. 

It is somewhat curious, that no particadar notice has been 
taken by the early Icelandic authors of this, the most remarkable 
spot in all the island. Though liot sj)rings are without num- 
ber, and (xaair in every [)art of the c(mntry, and may be regard- 
ed with inditference, yet the (ieysers must have been remark- 
able at all times ; for the extent of the old incrustations shews 
them to have been deposited by springs r)f no ordinary dimen- 
sions. They are, it is true, on the verge of that vast disti’ict 
of uninhabited and desolate country which forms the interior 
of Iceland. In looking around as we approachcal the place, 
nothing was seen but rugged mountains, far extended swamps, 
and frightful Jokuls rearing their frozen summits to the sky. 
Nothing in this direction seemed to invite the curiosity or en- 
terprise of peo|)le, already accustomed to the horrors ot vol- 
canic eruptions, and fully aw'are that their only suie suljsist- 
euce was ty be derived from the sea. The indiil'erent aiul ca- 
sual manner in which the Geysers are mentioned by Arngriiu 
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Jonas, shcAvs this Avant of curiosity cA'cn among the learned 
ot the Icelaiulcrs. He speaks of some great springs near 
Hankardal, to the north of Skalliolt, Avhiehhehad never him- 
sell seen, hut of which he had heard tiuit they <leposiled in- 
crustations, and changed vegetable matter into stone. * At 
the present day, tlu; innnber of the natives Avho have visited 
these springs is comparatiA ely very small ; and, by those Avho 
liA'c near them, their extraordinary operations constantly go- 
ing on, are regarded Avith the same eye as the most common 
and indiH’ercnt up|)earances of nature. ToAvards the north- 
east, and east, the cojintry is Ioav ; the only elevated groninl 
that appears tOAvards the south-east l)eing the summits of 
Hekla, and Eyafialla Jokul. ScA’eral Jokuls break the view 
toAvards the norlli ; ami avc remarked one mountain Avhich 
had scAeral rugged and peaked snmmits soaring to a great 
elcA’ation. 

HoAvever strongly the feeiings excited by the produc- 
tions of the springs, and by the ap])earance of the sur- 
rounding ccAuntry, Avere im[)ressed upon us, avc often 
lunual anxiously toAvards the Geysers, lotjging for a re- 
pt;lition of their Avonderfnl o[)erations. To them all our 
Avishes and hopes Avere directed ; and we felt as if our (;yes 
could never tire of beholding, nor our minds AM'ary of con- 
templating them. The descriptions avc had read, and the 
ideas Ave had formed of their grandeur, Avere all lost in the 
amazement excited on their being actually before us; and, 
though I may jH'ihaps raise their attributes in the estimation 
of the reader, 1 am satisfied that I cannot convey the slight- 


lirev. Com. do Island. IIakIiJjt'’s Voyages, London 1809, v^ol. 1, p. .j 9(3. — 
Saxo (iiannnaticus, in liis preface to the lii.story of Denmark, slightly notices the 
Geysers; and this is the earliest account we have. It proves them to Iiave exist- 
ed at least six hundred years. 
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esl idea of the mingled raptures of wonder, adniiralion, and 
terror, with which our breasts were filled; nor do I fear lhat 
any concxiplion which may arise of Ihe astonishing elfccl of 
the Geysers, \vill leave the traveller disapjioinled, who trusts 
himself to the tempestuous ocean, and braves fatigue, in or- 
der to visit what must be reckoned among the greatest won- 
ders of the world. 

After yielding a little to impatience, we were gratified by 
symptoms of commotion in the (jlreat (ieyser. At threi* mi- 
nutes before two o’clock, we again heard subterraneous dis- 
charges, and the water flowed over the edge of the bason ; 
but no jet took ])lace. The same hapjiened at twenty- five 
minutes past fiA e o’clock, and at five minutes before se\cn. 
At thirty- live minutes past eight, it lioiled over again, and 
immediately the new Geyser Ix'gan to play, and continued 
till a quarter jiast nine. This (ieyser gi\es no warning be- 
fore it spouts, and it is therefore lu'cessary to be cautions 
in looking down the pipe, unless it is known what time has 
elapsed since the jireceding jet. While the spray and vapour 
are rushing out, one may approa<3i with perfect safety, and 
stand quite close to the very brink of the pipe on the wind- 
ward side. The pipe is nine fei^t in diameter, not perfectly 
round, and rough and uneven within. 

Having been busily engaged in packing our specimens, 
and being somewhat tired, we went to sleep a little earlier 
than usual. We lay with our clothes on, separated from the 
ground by sheep-skins and a rug, in order that we might start 
u]) at a moment’s notice. Mr Fell and Mr Floed had left us 
to return to Reikiavik ; and we had soon cause to regret, lhat 
they had tieparted before tiu' next crujition of the (ireat 
Geyser took place. On lying doivn, we could not sleep more 
than a minute or two at a time; our an.xiety causing us of- 
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ten to raise onr heads to listen. At last the joyful sound 
struck rny ears ; and I started up with a shout, at the same 
moment when our guides, who were sleeping in their Iceland 
lent at a short distance i)pposite to us, jumped up in their 
shirts, and hallooed to us. In an instant we were within 
sight of the Geyser ; the discharges continuing, being more 
frecpient and louder than before, and resembling the distant 
liring of artillery from a ship at sea. This happened at half 
past eleven o’clock ; at which time, though the sky was cloudy, 
the light was more than sufficient for shewing the Geyser ; but 
it was of that degre^e of faintness which rendered a gloomy coun- 
try still more dismal. Such a midnight scene as was now before 
us, can seldom be witnessed. Here description fails altoge- 
ther. The Geyst'f did not disappoint us, and seemed as if it 
was exerting itself to exhibit all its glory on the eve of our 
dej)arture. It raged hiriously, and threw up a succession of 
magnificent jets, the highest of which was at least ninety feet. 
.\t this time 1 took the sketch from which the engraving is 
made : but no drawing, no engraving, can possibly convey 
any idea of the noise and velocity of the jets, nor of the swift 
rolling of the clouds of vapour, which were hurled, one over 
another, with amazing rapidity. 

After this great exertion, the water, as before, sunk into 
the pipe, leaving the bason empty. At seven minutes before 
seven o’clock on Sunday morning, the Geyser boiled over ; 
and again at twenty minutes past nine ; and this was the last 
time we saw it in motion.* 

* In Olafson^’s and Paulson’s travels, we have a description of the Geyser, in 
which the height of the jet is stated at three hundred and sixty feet. This, making 
every allowance for deception, is certainly an exaggeration, since in subsequent 
observations made at distant periods, we find a striking uniformity. The heights 
observed at the time Sir Joseph Banks visited Iceland in the year 1772, are stated 
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At thirty-two minutes past nine, the new Geyser began its 
operations by throwing the water out of the pipe at three or 
four short jets, and then some longer ones. As soon as the 
bulk of the water was thrown out, the steam rushed up with 
amazing force, and a loud thundering noise, tossing the water 
frequently to a height of at least scvtmty feet. So very great 
was the force of the steam, that although a brisk gale of wind 
tvas blowing against it, the column of vapour remained as per- 
jiendicular as it is represented in the engraving. It jiroceeded 
in this magnificent play for more than half an hour, during 
which \ime I had an opportunity of taking a correct sketch 
of this beautiful Geyser. A light shower fell from the vapour, 
which has been attempteil to be expressed ; but the imitation 
is very far short of the fine effect it produced. Sir John Stan- 
ley saw it throw up water to the height of one hundred and 
thirty-two feet. When stones are dropped into the pipe while 
the steam is rushing out, they arc immediately thrown up, 
and are commonly broken into fragments, some of which ai e 
projected to an astonishing height. 

This Geyser, we were told, had formerly been a compara- 
tively insignificant spring like many which we saw around. 
Tliere is no bason round the pijW, but there are some remains 
of incrustations on its brink, similar to those round several of 
the smaller springs. The water constantly boils violently, about 

by Von Troil, to have been from six to ninety-two feet. Sir John Stanley men- 
tions the highest jet to have been ninety-six feet. He visited the Geyser in the year 
1789. I have? stated the heights as varying from ten to at least ninety feet. From 
these observations it appears that the great Geyser has not failed in magnificence 
after the lapse of thirty-eight years. Sir John Stanley mentions that, as the Jets rose 
out of the bason, they reflected by their density the most brilliant blue ; and that 
in certain shades the colour was green. We did not observe any thing of this kind, 
which pirobably depended on the position of the spectator, and the brightness of the 
sun, which hardly shone while we were near the springs. 
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twenty feet below the mouth of the pipe ; but no subterrane- 
ous discharges take place to announce its operations ; and this 
cireiiinstanee seems to render a different theory from that of 
the great Geyser, necessary for explaining the phenomena.* 
Each spring seems to have its own reservoirs, and its own 
mechanism distinct from the others. There is a small Geyser 
abf)iit a hundred yards distant from the new one, as it was 
«dled by Sir John Stanley, the phenomena of which I think 
worthy of being described, though after viewing the great Gey- 
ser, there is nothing wonderful in them. The description, how- 
ever, may ser\'e to shew what a singular range of cavities and 
pipes, must exist under a small extent of surface, in onler to pro- 
iluce the extraordinary effects I have detailed. This little Gey- 
ser, for so I shall call it, first attracted my attention while watch- 


* This Geyser seems to have undergone a considerable change since the time 
of the expedition to Iceland undertaken by Sir John Stanley. ‘ Its pipe,’ says Sir 
John, ‘ is formed w^ith equal regularity as that of the great Geyser, and is six feet 

* ten inches in diameter. It does not open into a bason, but it is nearly surround- 
‘ ed by a rim or wall two feet high. After each eruption the pipe is emptied, and 

* the water returns gradually into it, as into that of the old Geyser. During three 
‘ hours nearly that the pipe is filling, the partial eruptions happen seldom, and do 

* not rise very high ; but the water boils the whole time, and often with great vio- 
fence.’ Sir John further informs us in a note, that before the month of June 

1789, the year he visited Iceland, ‘ this spring had not played with any great 
‘ degree of violence, at least for a considerable time. (Indeed the formation of the 
‘ pipe will not allow us to .suppose, that its eruptions had at no former period 
< been violent.) But in the month of June, this quarter of Iceland had suffered 
‘ some very severe shocks of an earthquake ; and it is not unlikely, that many of 

* the cavities communicating with the bottom of the pipe had been then enlarged, 

* and new sources of water opened into them.’ 

Our author also say.s, that the eruptions of the new Geyser resembled those of 
the great one, consisting of several jets succeeding each other rapidly. It will be 
seen from the theory I have formed of the phenomena, that the change has been 
occasioned by the supply of water to the pipe having become less, while the great 
reservoir of water, subject to sudden productions of heat, remains the same. 
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ing the great one on the night of the 27th. At that time T was 
not at liberty to go to it, but I afterwards had an o|jportunily of 
noting down its movements. Tlierc are several openings near 
it, from one of which water occasionally spouts to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, and a number of holes whence steam 
rushes. The little Geyser docs not throw its water above four 
or five feet high, but its phenomena are similar to those of the 
great one, whose grandeur it may one day rival. Thepi|)eof 
this Geyser, at the depth of eight feet, is of an irregular shape, 
three feet by two in width, and ojiens like a funnel into a shal- 
low bason about ten feet in diameter. When I went to exa- 
mine it, the w’ater was sinking into the pipe, and was at the 
same time very much agitated. After it had reached its great- 
est depth, which was about seven feet, it remained cpiiet for a 
considerable time, and I took the opportunity of going to exa- 
mine some springs near it, which boil constantly. On my re- 
turn I found all tpiict, but in a very short tiinethc water became 
disturbed, and before it began to rise I counted nineteen dis- 
tinct bursts of steam. It then rose gently, a burst of steam tak- 
ing place at intervals, and at each burst the water rose a few 
inches : sometimes it rose almost a foot, and then sunk again. 
Thus it proceeded for some tinu^i till at last the ebullition be- 
came more constant, and the water rose faster. At length there 
were violent bursts of steam, and the water rajiidly approached, 
being throw'n up in short jets; and at this time I felt a distinct 
trembling of the ground, but heard no subterraneous noise. 
The bason was now filled, and J left the spring throwing up jets 
at short intervals. The little Geyser is pretty regular, and 
continues its operations about an hour. It is probable that 
the water of all these springs is of the same nature with that 
of the great Geyser; those, however, that are muddy, arc 
different in respect to the ingredients contained in the water. 

2 p 2 
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From all the circumstances I have mentioned, it is evident, 
that a vast variety of cavities exists in the space from which 
the water issues in so many different ways. In forming a 
theory of the phenomena, therefore, any kind of mechanism 
may be supposed, that, by means of steam, is capable of pro- 
ducing such effects. I shall submit to the reader a theory, 
which I formed on the spot while the phenomena were before 
me. 

Were the appearances regular in duration, and the inter- 
vals between the jets always equal, it would not be difficult 
to construct an apparatus which would exhibit them with 
precision ; but in both respects, as well as in the degree of 
violence, there is great irregularity. From whatever source 
the heat proceeds, whether from the combustion of beds of 
coal, the decomposition of pyrites, or any other cause, there 
can be no hesitation in granting the possibility of a greater 
quantity of heat being evolved at one time than at another; 
or of the heat remaining steady at intervals. It is not only 
possible, but very jirobable, that the wonders of the Geysers 
are caused by sudden productions of heat. By such a sup- 
position they may easily be explained with the help of an ex- 
tremely simple apparatus ; but without it, a very com[)licated 
system of pipes and cavities, and perhaps, too, of valves, will 
be necessary. 

A column of water is suspended in a pipe, by the expan- 
sive force of steam confined in cavities under the surface. An 
additional quantity of steam can only be produced by more 
heat being evolved. When heat is suddenly evolved, and 
elastic vapour suddenly produced, we can at once account for 
ex[)losions atrconipanicd by noises. The accumulation of steam 
will cause agitation in the column of water, and a farther [>ro- 
duction of vapour. The pressure of the column will be over- 
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come, and the steam escaping, will force the water upwards 
along with it. Let us suppose a cavity C communicating 
with the pipe PQ, filled with boiling water to the height AB, 
and that the steam above this line is confined, so that it sus- 
tains the water to the height P. If we suppose a sudden ad- 
dition of heat to be applied under the cavity C, a ({uantity of 
steam will be produced, which, owing to the great pressure, 
will be evolved in starts, causing the noises like discharges of 
artillery, and the shaking of the ground. The pressure being 
now greatly increased, the water must rise out of the pipe ; 
an oscillation is produced ; the water is pressed downwards 
from A to Q, and the steam having now room to escape, 
darts upwards, breaking through the column, and carrying 
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along with it a great part of the water. As long as the 
extraordinary supply of steam continues, these oscillations 
and jets will go on. But at every jet some of the water is 
thrown over the bason, and a considerable quantity runs out 
of it. The pressure is thus diminished ; the steam plays more 
and more powerfully, till at last a forcible jet takes place, 
a [)rodigious quantity of steam escapes, and the remaining 
water sinks into the pipe. This explanation, however, is not 
quite complete, as it reqiiires the production of the extra- 
ordinary quantity of heat to cease the moment after the last 
jet, which is in general the most violent. For ihoiigh we may 
suppose the whole of the water to have been expelled, which 
it is not, unless the accumulation of heat was stopped at the 
very instant of the last and strongest jet, we should find steam 
rushing from the pipe. But it uniformly happens, that after 
the last jet all becomes perfectly quiet ; and this uniformity 
we know has continued since the time that Sir Joseph Banks 
saw the Geyser. It may be as allowable to infer a sudden 
cessation, as a sudden production of heat. But it is a very 
curious circumstance, that the heat should contimie to pro- 
duce steam, just as long as the pressure of the water conti- 
nued considerable, and that it should cease the instant that 
the press\ire is removed. I think that this last fact may be 
explained by the diminution of temperature occasioned by the 
escape of the vast body of vapour which accompanies the last 
effort. 

The same configuration of a cavity will explain the phe- 
nomena of the new Geyser satisfactorily. We have only to 
■suppose that there is a smaller supply of water, and that in- 
stead of a column reaching to P, pressing against the steam 
in the reservoir, the water reaches only a little way, if at all, 
above the level of that within the cavity. Things being thus 
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adjusted, a sudden evolution of heat causes no explosive es- 
cape of steam, as there is but little pressure to overcome. The 
instant that an extraordinary supply of vapour is brought into 
action, part of it passes through the water, and carries some 
uj) vvilh it. This is repeated, more and more water being 
thrown out, till at last there is no interrujilion, and the steam 
rushes forth with fury and noise, till, the beat abating, the 
force of the jet is gradually weakened, at last exhaustetl, and 
the phenomena cease. 

Another Avay of accounting for the operations of these ex- 
traordinary fountains, Avhieh appears equally plausible with 
Avhat I have just stated, has been suggested. It requires the 
existence of a strongly heated surface free from water; and also 
that of a small subterraneous fountain, ojieraling like the little 
Geyser I have described, expelling its water occasionally, so 
that it flows over the heated surface, liy which means an addi- 
tional quantity of steam may be temporarily produced. But 
this explanation is perhaps more deficient than the other ; for if 
we suppose the water Avhich is to be suddenly converted into 
clastic vapour to be furnished from a small subterraneous 
fountain, the operations of that fountain must be explained, 
and the same difficulties that remain to he overcome in the 
case of the Geyser, meet us in this ; as they must also do in 
whatever mode we may sujipose water to be supplied. 

About a mile from a place called Husavik, in the north of 
Iceland, is the Uxahver, (ox spring,*) which is more regular, 
and is said nearly to equal the Geyser in the magnificence of 
its operations. 

We returned to Skalholl on the 29th. This place, during 
many centuries, was the residence of one of tlic Bishops, 

• It is said that this name was given to it from the circumstance of an ox having 
accidentally fallen into it, and been boiled alive. . 
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On the death of the last Bishop of Skalholt, the learned John 
Finnsson (sontoFinnur Jonson, the author of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Iceland), and that of the Bishop of Hoolum, 
which occurred soon afterwards, application was made to the 
court of Denmark to sanction a union of the two sees. This 
was granted ; and the title of Bishop of Iceland was first con- 
ferred on our friend Geir Vidalin, who still holds that dignity. 

The church of Skalholt is a neat small building of wood, 
erected on the site of the former one, which was taken down 
about six years ago. That, the Bishop’s house, and a few 
cottages, constituted the supposed capital of Iciiland. There 
is a very good picture of the late Bishop, painted at Copen- 
hagen, hanging up in the church ; and, on the floor of the space 
before the altar, is a beautiful white marble slab, inscribed to 
hismemory by the present Chief Justice. The font, and [mlpit 
of the old church, which are curiously carved and painted, are 
in the present building. Near the door of the church are some 
epitaphs carved on stones; none, however, of an old dale. 
The following is a specimen of them : 

‘ Priscis nobilibus creatus olim, 

‘ Virtutisque patrum beatus haercs, 

‘ Dilecti genitoris ipsa imago, 

* Et desiderium pia*. parentis, 

‘ Communisque amor omnium bonorum, 

" Quos secum sociavit alma fides, 

‘ Et candor sibi nescius fraudis ; 

‘ Eheu ! prccipiti nimis riiina, 

‘ Mortis vulnifico peremplus cestro, 

* Post vilai decies duos Decendire, 

‘ Maestffi Thorstenides domus levamen 
‘ Eggertus jacet hac sepid iis in urnii ; 

‘ Amoris ergo fecit, Johannes Vidalinus.’ 
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The easiest route from the southern to the northern parts 
of Iceland, is by the way of Skalholt. To Skagastraud, the 
nearest road is by Thingvalla and Kalmanstunga ; which last 
place is situate a little to the north-cast of Reikholt. There 
is another route through the eastern part of the Borgarfiord 
Syssel. The northern division of the island is usually calletl 
the Nordland ; the others, Ostland, Sudland, and Vestland. 
We had no time for exploring the Nordland : indeed, to 
travel through it would take up a whole summer ; which, jrro- 
bably, might be spent in that cpiarter by a nal.uralist, AvitU 
much profit and pleasure. Respecting that part of the coun- 
try, Ave obtained some information from Amtmand Thoran- 
son, which I may take the present opportunity of communi- 
cating to the reader. 

A journey to tire northern part of the island, from Skal- 
holt or Thingvalla, generally occupies three or four days. 
The interior of Iceland, an extent of perhaps not less than 
forty thousand square miles, is a dreary, inhospitable Avastc, 
without a single human habitation, and almost entirely un- 
knoAvn to the natives themselves. Through more or less of 
this desert, a traveller going to the northern coast, or com- 
ing towards the south, must necessarily pass ; and it is no 
Avonder that it has become customary to travel through it 
night and day without sto])[)ing. 

The greatest proportion of the Nordland is the property 
of the farmers Avho occupy it. Some of it belongs to the 
church ; and part to the crown. The lands Avhich belonged 
to the school of Hoolum, Avere sold to the farmers of the 
district at the time when the school was removed.* 

The population is confined to the shores of the Fiords j 

* For an account of the mode in which the land in general is possessed, see the 
chapter on Rural Affairs. 
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along which, and up the valleys, an extent, in many places, 
of above twenty miles, is occupied. In the four Syssels com- 
posing the Nordland, viii. Hunavjitn, Hegranes, Vadle, and 
Thingoes .Syssels, there are about 12,000 inhabitants. The 
Vadl^, in which Kyafiord is situate, is the most populous in 
proportion to its extent, containing about 3000 peo|>le. 

The harbour of Eyafiord is the best on the northern coast. 
At this pla('(‘ there are three wooden dwellinghouses, and 
four storehouses. Before the war, three ships used to be 
laden every year at this port, with tallow, wool, woollen 
goods, salted mutton, sheep-skins, &c. ; the particulars of 
which will be found in the tables in the chaj)ter relating to 
ihe state of commerce. 

Except during the month of June, and the beginning of 
July, and in September and October, there are no cod-fish 
nor haddocks found in the Fiord ; and it is only at some dis- 
tance out at sea that the fish arc taken at these times. The 
months of Ajiril and May are chiefly occupied in taking the 
Houkal, the same species of shark we saw at Stappen, which 
' 1 believe to be the Squalus Maximus, or Basking Shark ; 
known in some places by the name of Sun, or Sail-tish.* The 
shark fishery is principally carried on at Siglitiord, a place 
situate on a small hay, about fifty miles north-west from Eya- 
fiord. 

At the last mentioned place, herrings appear in vast shoals 
during the months of June and July ; and are taken by means 
of Seine nets at the upper extremity of the Fiord. We heard, 
as no uncommon occurrence, that one hundred and fifty bar- 
rels of herrings are taken at a single hawl of a net. The fish 
are sold to the farmers in the neighbourhood for one rixdol- 
lar a ba«Tel. 


* See page 170, 
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Several rivers of considerable size run into the Kyaliord ; 
but the courses of the rivers in Ibis part of the island have 
never been traced to any great distance up the country. 

Hofsos, and Skagaslrand, are the next most considerable 
places of trade on the northern coast of Iceland. Tlie for- 
mer, situate on the western side of the Skagafiord, is a very bad 
harbour, and only one merchant has settled there. This Fiord 
receives the waters of two rivers ; one of which is as large as 
the Huitaa of Borgarfiord, and is called Kolbeinsdalsaa. At 
the head of the Skagafiord, not far from Hofsos, is Hoolum, 
which, until the close of the last century, was the seat of one 
of the Bishops of Iceland. A public school was also cslalj- 
lished there ; but now the place consists only of a few cot- 
tages ; and, in its present state, contains nothing particular- 
ly worthy of notice. Skagaslrand is situate on the westei'n 
side of the large promontory which bounds tlie Skagafiord. 
It is a bad harbour ; and, towards the eml of September, 
is particularly unsafe, on acoount of its being exjiosed to the 
north wind, and floating ice. This place used to furnish a 
cargo for one vessel every year ; but, since the commence- 
ment of the war, I believe the arrival of even one ship has 
not been regular. » 

Ilusavik is the only commercial station which remains to 
be mentioned. It lies to the north-east of .Eyafiortl, on the 
Skialfandcfiord, which receives the waters of a large and ra- 
pid river called the Skialfandefliot, and also a river called 
Laxaa, which flows from the lake My vain. There is no good 
fishing at Husavik ; but a great many seals are caught dur- 
ing the, winter. Eider-ducks are very abundant on the 
coast. 

Throughout the whole of the northern districts, the pas- 
ture is very good, though not so rich as that of Borgarfiord, 
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and some other parts of the Sndland. It is better calculat- 
ed for slu!ep than cows ; but it is always necessary to feed the 
sheep with hay during the greatest part of the winter. Labour- 
ers being scarce, and the summer short, numbers of people 
go from other parts of the country, particularly from the 
Guldbringe Sysscl, to assist in securing the hay crop. The 
Nordland is the only part of the country where goats are kept. 

The Fiords on the north coast are frozen over every win- 
ter ; but the open sea only in the most severe seasons. Float- 
ing ice frequently comes upon the coast, both during winter 
and summer. Very little ice is ever seen on the western side 
of the island, notwithstanding its proximity to Greenland ; 
but, on the eastern shores, it comes often farther south than 
Bernfiord, which it completely shut up about the middle of 
May this year. 

The prevailing wind proceeds from the north. Snow ge- 
nerally begins to fall in large quantities about the end of Sep- 
tember, and remains on the ground till the middle of May, 
and sometimes much later. The greatest degree of cold which 
AmtmandThoranson recollected to have observed, was about 
minus 35". Last winter, the thermometer, about the end of 
January, stood at minus 30", for several weeks. The great- 
est heat of summer he had observed, was about 70°. These 
degrees are those of Fahrenheit : the thermometer used by 
the Amtmand was that of Reaumur. 

We left Skalholt on the 30th, in order to visit mount Hekla. 
On approaching this mountain from the westward, it does not 
appear remarkable ; and has nothing to distinguish it among 
the surrounding mountains, some of which are much higher, 
and more picturesque. It has three distinct summits ; but 
they are not much elevated above the body of the moun- 
tain. After passing some dangerous bogs, we came to the 
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noble river Huitaa, which derives its name from the same 
cause that gives that appellation to the river of Borgarfiord. 
It is not, however, equally white, being more muddy, and 
somewhat of the colour of the Thames as it passes through 
London. We crossed this river in a boat, having made the 
horses swim over before us. We now travelled over a flat 
country, sometimes through bogs, sometimes among sand- 
banks, and occasionally on good dry turf, till we approached 
a farm-house, calleil Reikum, when we came upon lava. In- 
deed, we had been travelling over a particular species <)f this 
substance almost all the way ; as shall be more particularly e.v- 
plained in the chapter on mineralogy. This place of Reikum, 
derives its name from a hot spring near it, which made its first 
appearance during an earthquake in the year 17^9* Here 
w'e were informed that there was no boat at the usvjal place 
of crossing the Thiorsaa ; and that we must go down the ri- 
ver to a [)lace called Eyalstadir. The farmer having agreed 
to be our guide, he mounted his horse, and we proceeded 
over an extensive flat, in some parts boggy, and in others 
rough with lava. This is part of an extensive ]>lain, the 
opening of which, from the sea, reaches from Eyarback to 
the Markarfliot, a distance of about thirty-six miles ; and it 
extends a great way to the north, a number of low hills anil 
ridges rising in it here and there. On many parts of this great 
flat, there has been a large deposition of loose sand, the spread- 
ing of which by the wind has done considerable mischief, and is 
still continuing to be injurious. This district is by far the 
richest in pasture that we saw during our stay in Iceland. 

On our arrival at Eyalstadir, after a tedious ride, we 
found the Thiorsaa to be a very large muddy river ; and 
we had some fears lest our horses should not be able to 
swim across, as at this place the river is about a quar- 
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ter of a mile broad. The ferry boat which was destined for 
\is was large enough for three persons, and that number was 
sufficient to keep the gunwale close to the water, so that the 
slightest motion to the right or left must have filled it in a 
moment ; but although the wind was blowing strong against 
the current, avc were carried in safety to the other side. In 
this little bark the ferryman sat with the utmost compo- 
sure, and rowed across with two horses tied to the stern. 
The animals seemed to be perfectly aware, that if they did 
not swim steadily, their fate and that of the boat would be 
the same. We were told, that it was no uncommon thing to 
see this man cross in his little boat with four or five horses 
at a time ; and that, when the people are going to Reikiavik 
with their goods, he frequently ferries over several hundred 
horses in one day, and several thousands in the course of the 
season. The fare for crossing the ferry was a mere trifle, a 
few of the small coins, called skillings, which are ecjuivalent 
to our halfpence ; but I gave the man a dollar, telling him 
that I greatly admired his skill, which made him very happy. 
From the opposite bank the place of Kalfholt is about two 
miles distant ; perhaps not so much in a direct line, but a 
bog intervenes which occasions the route to be circuitous. 
We there found a church, which we entered and occupied 
without much ceremony. 

The Priest presented himself in a dress through which we 
could not possibly descry the slightest tokens of the clerical 
fcharactcr. On his head was a greasy woollen cap that had 
probably once been white, elevated like a sugar loaf. A short 
jacket atid breeches of the same stuff adorned his body, and 
his legs were covered with coarse black stockings reaching 
above the knee. His father was dressed in the same mode at 
our arrival ; but he had a small white beard which rendered 
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his figure somewhat more vencrjihle than that of his son. 
Both of them, after some time, put on their best clothes. 
Tlje Priest accompanied us, next day, a part of the road to 
Storuvellir, where the Provost of the district lives. The road 
lay through low hills and bogs ; and on our way, we saw some 
young Ptarmigans in a place not suited to the general habits 
of that bird in our own country, where they frccpient stony 
places on the tops of mountains. 

We now came into the plain from which Hekla rises ; but 
we had no view of the mountain as we approached, as it was 
covered with clouds. We passed through lava which had been 
exposed to view by the blowing of the sand that covers so great 
an extent of this country. Storuvellir is situate in the midst of 
this tract ; and round it there is a great deal of excellent grass. 
The Provost had a large stock of old hay, which, without any 
report in his favoxir as a goorl rural economist, woidd have been 
a suflicient proof of his merit. He received us with great kind- 
ness, but annoyed us a little by the excess of his attention 
or curiosity ; so that we were at length obliged to I)arricade 
against him that part of his own church which we occupied. 
The Provost is reputed rich ; and it is said that he has made 
his fortune entirely by his good management of his farm, on 
which we saw a considerable flock of sheep, and some cows. 
The winter provision of stock- fish kept in the church, was no 
advantage to its atmosphere, w'hich can undergo little [)uri- 
lication ; I'or the windows of the churches, in general, did not 
seem to be made to open. 

The weather being still foggy, we could not see Hekla as we 
approached it. On the 1st August, we passed through lava 
of the same description as that pervading every part t)f this 
flat district we ha<l travelled over. We crossed the river cal- 
led Wester Rangaa, the water of which is perfectly transpa- 
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rent, and flows along the foot of Hekla, on the west side. 
The bed of this river is very remarkable, being formed of rug- 
ged masses of lava, which being here and there elevated in 
peaks, cause great rapidity in the stream. Owing to the clefts 
in the lava, it is very dangerous to attempt crossing the river 
at this place without a guide. The Provost was very obliging, 
and gave us instructions in what manner to follow him across ; 
and as soon as he saw us safe, he took leave and returned to Sto- 
ruvellir. On the end of a long ridge, running nearly north and 
south, close to the base of Hekla, is a small farm, called Naifur- 
holt. Here we halted ; and the grass having been recently 
mowed, we found an admirable station for our tent. The 
cottager, Jon Brandtson, whom we found to be the most 
obliging and active Icelander wc had met with, was not long 
in making his appearance, and administering to our wants. 
He told us that he could guide us to a place where there was 
a great ejuantity of Iceland agate, or obsidian ; a piece of 
information the most welcome we had for a long time received. 
That substance was one of the chief objects of our mineralo- 
gical researches ; and not having before met with it, we had 
given up all thoughts of seeing it in its place ; when honest 
Brandtson, observing us employed with the minerals we had 
already collected, brought a mass of obsidian to us, atid re- 
lieved us from a most severe mortification. He told us that 
the place where he had seen great rjuantities of that sidjstance, 
was situate near the Torfa Jokid, and distant a long day’s 
journey from Naifurholt. Ovir time was now limited ; but 
we had no hesitation in making up our minds to endure 
considerable fatigue, in order to visit a spot so interesting to 
us ; and even, in case of need, to relinquish the project of 
ascending the far-famed Hekla; and, accordingly, we re- 
solved to undertake this expedition next day, as the weathex 
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did not appear favourable for the ascent of the mountain. 
Having made preparations for both adventures, we went early 
to bed. 

Finding, at two o’clock in the morning, that Hekla was 
entirely obscured by fog, we mounted our horses ; and each 
taking a spare one, we departed, Brandtson leading the 
way. In the course of our journey, as the clouds dispers- 
ed, we had different views of the mountain, which is com- 
pletely covered with slags. Few streams of lava seem to have 
taken their course on the west and north sides ; indeed, we saw 
distinctly only one. Hekla, like Snajfell Jokid, terminates a 
long group of comparatively low hills. Viewed from the 
westward, when Eyafialla, Tinfialla, and other Jokuls beyond 
it are in sight, the mountain makes no great figure ; but, from 
the east and south, it appears to rise out of the hills surround- 
ing it, and is very conspicuous. 

Our road towards the obsidian lay between the Rangaa 
and the Thiorsaa, the course of which is nearly from north- 
east to south-west. This last mentioned river here rolls its 
large turbid stream over rugged masses of lava rising abrupt- 
ly from its bed ; and in its efforts to overcome the obstruction 
thus occasioned, dashes among tlie rocks, forming impetuous 
rapids and falls. Great (quantities of alluvial sand apjieared 
disposed in strata in different parts of the country through 
which we passed ; and in other places there were extensive 
accumulations of volcanic sand composed of pumice and 
cinders. 

Having recrossed the Rangaa, we entered a wide plain, 
bounded by Hekla and the adjacent mountains on one side, 
and by a lofty, precipitous, and broken ridge on the other, 
the surface being completely covered with lava, sand, or mi- 
nute fragments of scjoriae and pumice. The lava which has 

2 H 
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flowed over the plain, the termination of which we could not 
see, appears to have been remarkably rough, from the nu- 
merous sharp pointed masses rising out of the loose sand and 
slags, the accumidatioH of which could alone have rendered 
it passable. We travelled about fourteen miles, judging of 
the distance by the time our journey occupied, and then halt- 
ed at t he foot of a large mass of lava, and changed our horses ; 
slopping no longer than was necessary for shifting our sad- 
dles. The subsequent part of our route, though still through 
an extremely desolate country, was rendered more easy by 
the absence of lava, and somewhat less forbidding by the ap- 
pearance of thinly scattered vegetation on the valleys, and on 
the sides of some of the hills. Ere long we found ourselves 
inclosed in a hollow among the mountains, from which there 
w'as no apparent outlet ; but following the steps of our guide, 
we pursued a w inding course, passing through a number of 
rivulets of very thick muddy Avater which jiroceeded from un- 
der the snow on the mountains.* 

As we W'ent along Ave observed several craters in Ioav situa- 
tions, from Avhich flame and ejected matter h,ad proceeded 
during the convulsions to Avhich this part of the island has 
been particularly subjected. After having advanced about 
fifteen miles farther, and traverseil a j)art of that immense 
Avaste Avhich forms the interior of Iceland, and is partially 
known only to those Avho go in search of strayed sheep, we 
descended by a dangerous path into a small valley, having a 
small lake in one corner, and the extremity opposite to us 
bounded by a perpendicular face of rock resembling a stream 
of lava in its broken and rugged appearance. While we ad- 

* Extensive masses of clay are not uncommon in volcanic districts, especially 
where there are hot springs, or where such have existed ; and this may account for 
the peculiar colour of most of the large rivers of Iceland. 
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vanced, the sun suddenly broke through the clouds, and the 
brilliant reflection of his beams from different parts of this 
supposed lava, as if from a surface of glass, delighted us by 
an instantaneous conviction, that we had now attained one of 
the principal objects connected w'ith the plan of our expetli- 
tion to Iceland. We hastened to the s|)ot, and all our wislies 
were ftdly accomplishe<l in the examination of an obje(;t 
which greatly exceeded the ex[)ectations we had formed. The 
mineralogical facts which here prcsentetl themselves to our 
notice, will be described in a subsequent chapter. 

On ascending one of the abrupt pinnacles which rose out 
of this extraordinary mass of rock, we beheld a region, the 
desolation '“of which can scarcely be paralleled. Fantastic 
groups of hills, craters, and lavn, leading the eye to distant 
snow-crowned Jokuls; the mist rising from a waterfall ; 
lakes embosomed among bare, bleak mountains ; an awful 
profound silence ; lowering clouds ;; marks all around of the 
furious action of the most destructive of elements; all com- 
bined to impress the soul with sensations of dread and won- 
der. The longer we contemplated this scene, horrible as it 
was, the more unable we were to turn our eyes from it ; and a 
considerable time elapsed, before* Ave could bring OAirselves to 
attend to the business which tempted us to enter so frightful a 
district of the country. Our discovery of obsidian afforded 
us very great pleasure, which can only be understood by zeal- 
ous geologists ; and we traversed an immenst! and rugged 
mass of that curious substance, with a high degree of satis- 
faction ; though various circumstances prevented our tracing 
it so fully as we wished. 

Towards the east, at the distance of three or four miles, 
we observed a very large circular hollow, the sides of which 
were chiefly of a bright red colour; from which circumstance, 

2 H 2 
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and its general appearance, we concluded that it was the cra- 
ter of an extinct volcano. The waterfall, the noise of which 
we distinctly heard, though at the distance of several miles, 
was formed by the Tunaa, a large river, which takes its 
course in this part of the country, and joins the Thiorsaa. 

Brandtson told us that he had never been farther in this 
direction ; and pointed out to us the Sprang^ Sands, a 
vast plain, consisting of volcanic matter, which are stretch- 
ed over a great part of those inhospitable regions already 
mentioned. Numerous obstacles present themselves to any 
person who may think of entering this dreadful country, 
among which the want of food for horses is the principal. 
The rivers, lakes, streams of lava, all the horrors of nature 
combined, oppose every desire to penetrate into these un- 
known districts ; and the superstitious dread in which they 
are held by the natives is readily excused, the instant they 
are seen, even at a distance. We saw the lake called Fiskc 
Vatn, and the summits of several Jokuls, in the distance, 
which will be more particularly noticed afterwards, as we 
observed them more distinctly from another station. 

Before we had satisfied our curiosity, rain fell in torrents, 
and continued to do so for an hour or two. Wc had not 
proceeded far on our return to Naifurholt, when it ceas- 
ed, and was succeeded by a very thick fog, through which 
Brandtson guided us safely, and we reached our tent soon af- 
ter twelve o’clock at night, having been absent twenty-two 
hours, during seventeen of which we were on horseback. 

After the fatigue we had undergone in our excursion to- 
wards the Torfa Jokul in search of obsidian, we did not ex- 
pect to find ourselves sufficiently refreshed to attempt ascend- 
ing Mount Hekla on the following day ; but, as we had been 
long in the constant habit of enduring daily hardships, we 
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rose at an early hour on the third of August, quite alert; and, 
on seeing the whole of the mountain free from clouds, we 
were soon ready to finish our labours, hy as(;ending Hekla, 
and attaining the summit of a mountain ivhose fame has spread 
to every (piartcr of the world. At ten o’cloc k, we were ready ; 
and Brandlson having collected our horses, we mounted 
them, and began our expedition under circumstances as fa- 
vourable as we could wish. We rode Ihrougli sand and lava 
about three miles, when the surface became too rugged and 
steep for horses. Our guide proposed leaving the poor ani- 
mals standing till we returned ; but though they would not 
have stirred from the spot, we sent them back, not chusing 
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Ihtit such valuable and stea<ly servants should remain a whole 
day without food. We now procee<led a considerahle way 
along the edge of a stream of lava, and then crossed it where 
it was not very hroatl, and gained the fool of the south end 
of the mountain. From this place we saw several mounts and 
hollows from Avhich the streams of lava below appeared to 
have flowed. While w'e had to pass over rugged lava, we 
experienced no groat difficulty in advancing ; hut when we 
arri\ ed at the steepest part of the mountain, which was cover- 
ed with loose slags, we sometimes lost at one step by their 
yielding, a spac:e that had been gained by several. Jn some 
places we saw collections of black sand, which, had there been 
any wind, might have proved extremely troublesome. The 
ascent now liccamc very steep, but the roughness of the sur- 
face greatly assisted us. 

Before we had reached the first summit, clouds surrounded 
us, and prevented our seeing farther than a few yards. Placing 
implicit confidence in our guide, we proceeded, and having 
attained what we thought was the nearest of flie three sum- 
mits, we sat down to refresh ourselves, when Brandtson told 
us that he had never been higher up the mountain. The clouds 
occasionally dividing, we saw that we had not yet reached the 
southern summit. After having passed a number of fissures, by 
leaping across some, and stepj)ing along masses of slags that 
lay over others, we at last got to the top of the first peak. 
The clouds now beiuune so thic'k, that we began to des[)air 
of being able to j)rocced any farther. Indeinl it was dan- 
gerous even to move ; for the peak consists of a very nar- 
row ridge of slags, not more than two feet broad, having a 
precipice on each side many hundred feet high. One of these 
precipices forms the side of a vast hollow which seems to have 
been one of the craters. At length the sky cleared a little. 
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and enabled ns to discover a ridge lielow, that seemed to con- 
nect the peak we were on with the middle one. We lost no 
time in availing ourselves of this opportunity, and by ba- 
lancing ourselves like rope-dancers, we succeeded in j)assing 
along a ridge of slags so narrow that there was hardly room 
for our feet. After a short, but very stec[) ascent, we gained 
the highest point of this celebrated mountain. 

We now found that our usual good fortune had not yet 
forsaken us ; for we had scarcely begun to asceiul the middle 
peak, when the sky became clear, and we had a full view of 
the surrounding country. Towards the north it is low, ex- 
cept where a Jokul here and there towers into the regions of 
perpetual snow. Several large lakes appeared in different 
places, and among them the Fiskc Vatn w as the most conspi- 
cuous. In this direction we saw nearly two-thirds across the 
island. The Blrefell, and the T.ange .Tokuls, stretched them- 
selves in the distance to a great extent, presenting the appear- 
ance of enormous masses of snow heaped up on the plains. 
The Skaptaa Jokvd, whence the great eru|vtion that took place 
in the year 17B3 broke forth, bounded the view towards the 
north-cast. It is a large, extensive, and lofty mountain, ainl 
appeared to be covered with snbw to the very base. On the 
side next to us, though at a distance of about forty miles, 
we plainly discerned a black conical hill, which very probably 
may be the crater that was formetl «luring the eruption. The 
Torfa, Tinfialla, and Eyafialla Jokuls, limit the view of the 
eastern j)art of the country. Towards the S(juth, the great 
plain we had passed through seemed as if stretched under our 
feet, and w'as bounded by the sea. The same valley was ter- 
minated towards the west by a range of curiously peaked 
mountains, those in the neighbourhood of Thingvalla, and to 
the north and west of the Geysers. 
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The middle peak of Hekla forms one side of a hollow, 
which contains, a large mass of snow at the bottom ; and is 
•evidently another crater. The whole summit of the mountain 
is a ridge of slags, and the hollows on each side appear to have 
been so many different vents from which the eruptions have 
from time to time issued. We saw no indications that lava 
had flowed from the upper part of the mountain; but our 
examination, from the frequent recurrence of fog, was una- 
voidably confined. 

After we had satisfied ourselves in surveying the surround- 
ing country, we began to collect specimens of the slags, and per- 
ceived some of them to be warm. On removing some from the 
surface, we found those below were too hot to be handled ; and 
on placing a thermometer amongst them, it rose to 144“, 
The vapour of water ascended from several parts of the peak. 
It had been remarked to us by many of the inhabitants, that 
there was less snow on Hekla at this time than had been ob- 
served for many years. We supposed, therefore, that the heat 
now noticed might be the recommencement of activity in the 
volcano, rather than the remaining effects of the last eruption 
which took place in the year 1766 . Letters from Iceland 
dated on the 24th of October, mention, that on the morning 
of that day a shock of an earthquake Avas felt. This, haw- 
ever, does not always indicate an approaching eruption. 

The crater, of which the highest peak forms a part, does 
not much exceed a hundred feet in depth. The bottom is 
filled by a large mass of snow, in which various caverns had 
been formed by its partial melting. In these the snow had 
become solid and transparent, reflecting a bluish tinge ; and 
their whole appearance was extremely beautiful, reminding 
us of the description of magic palaces in eastern tales. 

At the foot of the mountain, the thermometer at half past 
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nine o’clock stood at 59’. At eleven, it was at 55", and at 
four, on the top, at 39”. 

Our descent was greatly retarded by thick fog ; and we 
found it much more hazardous than the ascent. We missed 
oxir way, and were under the necessity of crossing the lava 
we had passed in our way up, at a place where it had spread 
to a much greater breadth, and, from the rapidity of the slope 
along which it had flowed, had become frightfully rugged. 

Mount Hekla has acquired a degree of distinction among 
volcanoes, to which it does not seem to be entitled. It is far 
behind Etna and Vesuvius, both in the frequency and mag- 
nitude of its enqitions. We could not distinguish more than 
four streams of lava; three of which have descended on tlie south 
and one on the north side : but there may be some streams 
on the east side, which we did not see. The early eruptions 
of this mountain do not seem to have been regidarly record- 
ed. Olafson and Paulson say, that after careful resirarch they 
found that the number of eruptions amounted to twenty- two; 
and none are recorded as having happened before the j^ear 
1004. There were eruptions in the years 11.37, 1222, 1300, 
1311, 1362, 1389, 1538, 1619, 1636, and 1693. Flames ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood in* 1728. In 1554, there were 
eruptions from the mountains to the eastward ; and, in 1754, 
flames burst out to the westward. From the mountain it- 
self, no eruption took place between the years 1693 and 17f)6, 
an interval of seventy-three years ; and during this last period 
of activity, no lava was thrown out. The following year, 
flames broke out afresh, and the mountain was not perfectly 
quiet in the year 1768 ; since that time, it has remained in- 
active. We had no opportunity of measuring the height of 
Mount Hekla ; and, owing to its heat, we cannot estimate it 
by the snow line ; But, by comparing it, when viewed at a 
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distance, with Eyafialla Jokul, which has been measured, I 
think it can hardly exceed 4000 feet, wliich 1 believe to be 
nearly the height ascertained by Mr Bain, who accoinjjanicd 
Sir John Stanley. It is probable that it will be found not 
quite so high, when accurately measured. 

In the year 17«'55, a terrible eruption proceeded from the 
mountain called Kattlagiau Jokul, which is situate lo the 
eastward of Eyafialla. From the accounts of this erup- 
tion, it docs not appear that any lava flowed ; but im- 
mense torrents of water carried destruction before them 
through the neighbouring country ; and ignited stones and 
ashes were thrown in all directions. Tlie electrical |)hcno- 
mcna that accompanied this eruption, seem to have been very 
tremendous ; several people and cattle having been killed by 
the lightning. The mountain continued in a state of violent 
activity during a whole month; and, indeed, it may be said 
to have* been so flnring a whole year ; for, between January 
and September of the year 17^6, five different eruptions took 
place. We heard a report, that early in the summer the inha- 
bitants in the neighbourhood had some reason to ajipn^hend 
an impending eruption; but we could get no distinct account 
of the symptoms that had been observed. The earliest eruj)- 
tion of Kattlagiau, appears to have hajipened about the year 
900; and, since that period, to the great one in 17*>5, only 
live have occurred. 

It is mentioned, in the History of Iceland during the 18th 
century, that an eruption took place from Eyrefa Jokul, in 
the south-east part of the island, in the year 1720 ; and one 
from the lake of Grimsvatn in the year 171b.* 

* I am uncertain of the position of this lake. The only one of that name 
which I could find marked on the maps of Iceland, I have noted on the small 
map ; but, from the circumstance of all the most recent eruptions having proceed- 
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In the north-east quarter of Iceland, near a large lake 
called Myvatn, is Mount Krahla, which became remarkable 
by drcadfid eru[)tions of lava that proceeded from it between 
the yeai’s jy2i and 1730. Some of tlie slrcams of lava flow- 
ed into the lak(‘, destroyed the fish, and almost dried it up. 
There wen; eruptions also from the mountains round Krabla; 
and an extensive ilistrict of inhabited country was laid waste. 
At a place called Reikiahlid, near Krabla, sul|)hnr is found 
in the same circumstances as that at Krisuvik, but in larger 
quantities. It was from the former j)lace that most of the 
sulphur bronglit from leoland was exported. 

In the year 1000, an enqrtiou took place in the Guld- 
bringt Sysscl. Another broke out lU'ar Reikianes in the year 
1340 ; and one is said to have been seen at a great distance in 
the sea, in the year 1583, similar to that which was observed, 
preceding the great enqition of 1783. 


The total number of recorded eruptions appears to be the 
f’ollowiijg ; 


From Hekla, since the year 1004, inclusive. 


From Kattlagiiiu Jokul 90^» 

From Krabla, 17 ‘- 1 » 

In different parts of theGuld- 
bringe Sysscl 1000, 

At sea, 1583, 

From the lake Grimsvatn, in 17 R>, 

I’min Eyafialla .lokid* in 1717 , 


7 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 


»><1 from the southern part of the i.siand, I suspect that there may be a lake of tlie 
same name somewliero to the eastward of the JMarkarfliot. 

^ This mountain is often called Oster Jokul, (eastern Jokul) in contradistinc- 
tion to Sneefell Jokul, which is called western. The eruption of the easteru Jokuf 

2 I 2 
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From Eyrefa Jokul in 1720, .... 1 

From Skaptaa Jokul, in 1783, .... j 

42 

In chronological order, the different eruptions mentioned 
hy Icelandic authors stand recorded thus : In the years 900, 
1000, 1104, 1137, 1222, 1300, 1310, 1341, 1362, 1389, 1422, 
1538 (Vesuvius erupted the same year), 1554 (Etna), 1583, 
1619, 1636 (Etn.a), 1693 (Vesuvius, 1()92 ; Etna, 1694), 1716, 
1717 (Vesuvius), 1720, 1724, 1728, 1730 (Vesuvius), 1754 
(Vesvivius), 1755 (Elna), 1736, I766 (Etna and Vesuvius), 
1771, ^nd 1T7‘2) flames seen on Hekla ; 1783. Thus it appears, 
that many of the eruptions that are known to have taken 
place since Iceland was inhabited, have not been j)articidarly 
noticed; aiul it is very probable, that numerous eruptions of 
less note have been passed over. We may reckon active all 
those mountains which have burned within the last century. 
Of these there are six ; — Hekla, Krabla, Kattlagiau, Eyafialla, 
Eyrefa, and Skaj)taa, Jokuls. 

The most recent eruption that took place in Iceland seems 
also to have been the most awful. It proceeded from the 
Skaptaa Jokul in the year 1783. No account, which can en- 
tirely be depended on, of this dcslruclive event has been given 
to the public. Mr Stephenson of Indrcholin was ordered by 
the King of Denmark to proceed from Copenhagen, where he 
happened to be during the eiaiption, and to visit the district, 
that his Majesty might be enabled to alleviate the distresses 
occasioned by the eruption. That gentleman has published 

in 1717, and the one from Grimsvatn, are recorded by Mr Stephenson in his his* 
tory of Iceland during the eighteenth century. 
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a laboured account of the whole ; but, although there is no 
doubt of the eruption having been one of the most terrible in 
the annals of volcanoes, he seems to liave depended too much 
on reports and informations, which apjiear tube exaggerated. 
He himself told us, that the lava was so hot at the time he 
approached it, which was about a year after the eruption, that 
it could not be examined, and that it has never been traced to 
its source. Another account has been written, which, from 
what we heard in Iceland, might be depended on. It is to be 
lamented that the present state of the Icelandic [iress, pre- 
vents its being given to the public. 

The w'hole tract between Hekla and Krabla is a desert 
quite inqiassable and unknown ; and there is still subsisting a 
riiliculous notion that it is inhabited by a ti ibe of robbers. 
Did such peo[)lc really exist, and did they know the dread 
which they inspire, they might easily procure more comfort- 
able quartiTS. 

No single volcanic mountain which we saw, ajipeared to 
have Ihrow'ii out much lava. Probably this has been owing 
to the vast number of apertures which have given vent to the 
rage of subterraneous heat. In other countries, where it has 
for ages conlinuetl to explode from one or two mountains, the 
lava is confined to one place, and is aburulant. 

There is no country in the known world where volcanic 
eruptions have been so numerous as in Iceland, or have been 
spread over so large a surface. No part of the island is whol- 
ly free from the marks of vole anic agency ; and it may be 
truly called the abode of subterraneous heat. Various 
volcanic mountains and streams of lava, are mentioned as 
existing in the eastern and northern districts, by l^ggert 
Olafson, in his Enarmtiones IJistorkw de Natura ct Consfi- 
tuiioue Is/andice. In the north- w'cst quarter, in the district of 
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Isafiorcl, there is a volcanic mountain called Glama, which he 
describes as rivalling the magnitude of the Snaefell Jokul. Thus 
it appears, that the force of subterraneous fire has been exerted 
xipon evejy part of this extensive island ; and when we con- 
sider the eruptions that have been seen at a distance in the 
sea, we are safe in estimating, that, in this part of the earth, 
one continxicd surface of not less than 60,000 square miles 
has been subjected to that engine of destruction. 

On the 4th of August we took leave of Hekla, and our 
excellent guide Rrandtson, whose great a<;tivity,' and obliging 
disposition, nuist recommend him to all travellers who may 
have occasion for his services. After passing the different 
streams of lava on the south side of the mountain, we left the 
plain, and ascended a ridge from which we harl a view of the 
Westmann Islands and Eyafialla Jokxil. Having descended 
towards the valley of the Markarfliot, we arrived at Ulide- 
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rendJi, the house of Sysselmaii Thoranson, brother of the 
Amtmand. The Markarfliot is a large and remarkable 
river. Its course to the sea is short, and it is formed by 
numerous streams, which desceiul ])recij)ilately from the 
Jok\ds, bringing down a quantity of clay which gives it a 
white colour, and a fetid smell, especially perceptibk^ in 
autumn. It divides into numerous branches, and v('ry fre- 
q\iently changes its course, sometimes keeping close to the 
mountains, and at other times flowing ten or (il'tecn miles to 
the wcstwartl. 

We were re(;eivcd very hospitably at Hliderende; ami had 
we been loss welcome, we shovdd have very readily excused 
any tlelicieiicy of attention, when we saw how very busy the 
people were in getting home the hay, during the line wea- 
ther which had prevailed for some time. The Sysselman 
has a large farm ; and such of the pastures as wo saw 
were excellent. A considerable (piantity of angelica grows 
here, which is used as an arti<-le of food in many jiarts of Iho 
island. The cariaway grows abundantly in the meadows at 
this place, but is not indigenous. A small (piantity of seed 
was brought from Copenhagen by some person, and in a short 
time it disseminated itself. 

Our supper consisted of baked mutton and melted grease. 
In the morning we had coffee; and for breakfast the same 
viands which were presented to us at supper; and our dinner 
was a rcjtetition of the breakfast. Tlicre was no kind of bread 
in the house ; and the only liquor jiresented to us was corn 
brandy. It was with much difliculty we could obtain leavi? 
to drink water ; and we were afraid lest our enter lainers should 
think our asking for it as great a piece of rudeness, as they 
esteem oflering su<.;h fupior to their guests. 

From the Sysselmau’s lady I purchased the dress which 
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has been already described. We were shewn how the figured 
stufrused for saddle-cushions, ainl with which the cloaks arc 
oi iuunented, is manufactured. It is first made as our country- 
women make coverings for footstools; only instead of work- 
iug on canvas, the Icelandic women use a small frame, on 
which threads arc stretched. These are crossed with others, 
and worsted loo[)S are wove in, which being afterwards cut, the 
stuff resembles a very <;oarse velvet. To form the figures on 
trimming, [)art of the rougli nap is cut out with scissars. By 
using different needles and different coloureil worsteds, very 
neat figures are worked in this manner ; and the piece >ve 
saw in the little loom was really very pretty. 

While 1 was engaged in examining these things, my friends 
went to a neighbouring church, attracted by the report of the 
singular character of the priest, and desirous of seeing the 
religious ceremonials in a country church. They were ac- 
companied by a student, a sensible young man, who officiated 
as a sort of seerclary to the .Sysselman. On their way, they 
found the scenery very interesting ami picturesque. Many 
fine streams precipitate their waters over the lofty cliffs form- 
ing the ivestern boundary of the Markarfliot. One of these 
streams falls upon a ledge in the rock, and has worn a 
pipe through it, having four apertures at different heights. 
When there is little water in the river, it falls directly 
down the pipe, and issues only from the lowest ; but 
Avhen swelled by rain, it rushes from all the apertures, 
forming a very curious and magnificent cascade. Some 
of the rocks composing these cliffs, consist of very fine ranges 
of lofty columns. Eyafialla Jokul soars above the eastern 
side of the valley. It is covered with perpetual snow for 
nearly two thirds of its height, which has been ascertained 
by the Danish officers now engaged in surveying the coast 
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to be about 5,500 feet. On some parts of the sides of 
this mountain, magnificent glaciers have been formed, the 
snow having descended in several places almost to the valley, 
and become frozen into solid masses, which assume a great 
variety of singular and abrupt forms. 

Tlie church is at a place called Hyindarmulb. The 
people were assembled, all dressed in their best suits, and 
w'ere waiting for their pastor at the time my friends reached, 
the place. On entering the church, a little while after the 
service had begun, the priest, without interrupting his devo- 
tions, beckoned to them to take seats near him. He soon 
handed to them his snuff-box, and, still going on with the 
service, he invited them by signs and gestures to partake of 
its contents. A dram bottle stood upon the altar, to which 
he made frequent applications. Before the sermon, he left 
the church, and said that he was very desirous to accompany 
them to Hliderendb ; that he had already shortened the ser- 
vice, and would abridge his .sermon as much as j)ossiblc, in 
order that they might not be detained. They then returned 
to the church, and sat qtiietly till their new friend had voci- 
ferated a sermon which occupied half an hour. The sacra- 
ment was then administered, and the service concluded. 
They had advanced a short space on the road to Hliderend^, 
when the priest drew from a side-pocket a fresh bottle of 
spirits, which he offered to the party. On their declining his 
civility, he consoled himself by taking their share as well as 
his own, and, by the time they reached their place of destin- 
ation, the bottle was almost empty. Tiiis poor wretch is, as 
far as we could learn, a solitary instance of habitual drunken- 
ness among the people of Iceland. 

The appearance of the Westmann Islands from Hliderende 
is very picturesque; and we were told that they consist entirely 
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of lava. Tlic nearest to the coast is about twelve miles dis- 
tant ; and the most remote about twice that distance. Only 
one of them, called Heimac 3 % is inhabited ; and the people 
are by no means respected by their neighbours on the main- 
land, who represent them as being remarkably indolent, 
and depraved in their habits. Their food consists chiefly of 
fvdmars and puffins, (py'occllaria Glactalis, et Alca Ai'ctica of 
lAnnmisJ, which are slightly salted ami barrelled. This is 
the principal aliment of the people of St Kilda, the most 
remote of the western islands of Scotlaml, which I visit- 
ed in the year 1800 ; and a peculiar and latal disease 
which attacks (diihlren, is common in both [)laccs, and 
may probably be occasioned by the mode of living. These 
islands produce a great quanlity of feathers; and, until 
the great eruption in 1783 took place, there was abundance 
of fish around them ; but since that j)eriod, the fishing on this 
coast is reported to have been much less productive. There 
is a church in the island of Hcimaey, said to be one of the 
best in Iceland ; but it does not appear to be of mucl\ use 
in improving the characters of those for whose benefit it 
is intended. In the same island, there is a small cret'k, which 
forms a tolerable harbour, but it is ecjually difficxdt to enter 
or to leave it, on account of the strong currents, and the 
heavy sea, which generally rolls around the islands when the 
Avind is a little more than moderately high. 

A journey to the eastern part of Iceland, along the south- 
ern coast, is rendered very diflicult by the rivers ; and is not 
often attempted, even by the natiA'cs of the country. From 
Kattlagiau Jokul, the road is chiefly along the shore ; but 
when the rivers arc swollen, it is \isual to cross some of the 
mountains to avoid them. During tivo days of the Journey 
to Berutiord, which is the most southerly station on the east- 
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ern coast, no habitations arc met with ; and an express can- 
not rcacli that place from Reikiavik in less than fourteen 
days. Beruliord, Rodefiord, ami Vapnafiord, arc the only 
ports on this side of the island. 

We had intended to proceed farther to the eastward, in 
order to examine Kattla|^iau Jokul, and the lava of 1783 ; hut 
hein^ aware, thatshoidd the Kibe return, even at this time, we 
should necessarily be detained till a late [)eriod of the year, 
and probably the greatest part of the winter ; and having been 
informed that the brig Flora, which we had left at Stromness, 
after failing to procure a cargo on tlie east and nortli coasts, 
was daily expected at Reikiavik, ai\d would remain tberc on- 
ly a few days, w’e resolved to avail ourselves of tliis opportu- 
nity of returning to Britain. We therefon; proceeded, on 
the evening of the 5th, down the valley of the Markarfliot, 
towards Reikiavik, having been furnished with fresh horses 
by Syssehnan Thoranson, who attended us to Odde. The 
Sysselman is famed in the country as a good horseman, and 
for being possessed of an excellent stud. All the Icelanders 
.shew a great regard for their riding-horses, and emulate each 
other in breaking them to pace rapidly. They also pay great 
attention to their cushions, ai)d other trapiiings, which Ihey 
arrange and put on with much pains, and afterwards tic up 
the horses tails into a knot, to prevent their being spoiled. 

The ])asture in this district, and the appearance of inclo- 
sures, are far superior to any thing we had seen before ; and if 
ever an attempt shall be made to raise corn, [)otatoes, or turnips, 
this is the district which, in respect to soil and sibiation, seems 
to hold out the greatest temptations to agricultural ex|)cii- 
ment. The vicinity of Eyafialla, and the other lofty Jokvds 
to the eastward, render the climate perhaps too uusteaily for 
extensive cultivation. We passed the church of Breidb-bol- 

•2k2 
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.stadr, which is the richest living in Iceland i the stipend be- 
ing 182 dollars. 

We found Oddfe under some small green hills, not far from 
the bank of the Rangaa. The church is one of the best struc- 
ture, very like that of Skalholt ; and the minister’s house is 
large and commodious. The house was at this time occu- 
pied by the widow of the late minister, whose successor, the 
Lector Thcologiae, Steingrim Jonson, had not yet taken pos- 
session of it. The widow and her family were very hospita- 
ble ; and her son, a young man of superior manners and un- 
derstanding, was very assiduous in his attentions. Although 
we arrived at a late hour, and were not much disposed for 
eating, it was thought necessary to prepare a repast for us ; 
and accordingly, a little before twelve o’clock, baked mut- 
ton, and a dish of rice boiled in milk, were set before us. 

Early in the morning of the (>th, we were pre})aring for 
our dejiarture, when a substantial breakfast of mutton, coffee, 
and chocolate, detained us ; and, in the course of conversa- 
tion, we discovered that the late minister had left a number 
of books, some of which we might purchase. Accordingly; 
sundry chests and other receptacles were opened, and a va- 
riety of books were released from dust and cobwebs. We 
made several purchases ; but the most curious, and perhaps 
the most valuable, was a superb Icelandic Bible, which fell 
to the lot of Mr Bright. The way to Eyarback from Oddis, 
is long and tiresome. We first passed through the Rangaa 
by a deep an<l difficult ford ; and, after scrambling among 
bogs, we crossed the Thiorsaa at a place where it was very 
broad. Owing to the shallowness of the stream, the boat 
grounded when not much more than half way over, and we 
had to mount our horses, and ride about a hundred and fifty 
yards through a very dangerous quicksand. 
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We now went towards the coast, where the plain becomes 
more sandy. On approaching Eyarback, we saw, at the distance 
of a few miles, the vapour ascending from the hot springs of 
Reikum, which, had our time not been much limited (an ex- 
press having been sent to Odd^ by Mr Fell, acquainting us 
of the arrival of the Flora, and wishing us to hasten our re- 
turn, if we desired to seize this opportunity of embarking), 
and had we not been quite familiarized with similar pheno- 
mena, we should have visited. Our not having done so is not 
to be regretted, as Sir John Stanley has given an excellent 
description of Reikum, in a letter to the late Dr Black, which 
is printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh ; from which 1 shall now transcribe it. 

‘ The valley is in this place fertile, and nearly half a mile 
‘ in breadth. It becomes more narrow towards the north ; 
‘ and it is there rendered barren by heaps of crumbled lava,^ 
‘ or other rubbish, brought down from the hills by the wa- 
‘ ters. These have the appearance of artificial mounds, and 
‘ a great number of springs arc continually boiling through 
‘ them. Below the surface, a general decomposition seems 
‘ taking place: for almost wherever the ground is turned 
‘ up, a strong heat is felt ; and the loose earth and stones 
‘ are changing gradually into a clay, or bole of various co- 
‘ lours, and beautifully veined, resembling a variegated jas- 
* per. The heat may possibly [)roceed from a fermentation 
‘ of the materials composing these mounds ; but more pro- 
‘ bably (1 shovdd conjecture) from the springs and steam 
‘ forced uj) through them. The springs must have acquired 
‘ their heat at some greater depth, from some constant, steady 
‘ cause (however difficult to explain), adequate to the length 
‘ of time they have been known to exist, with the same un- 
‘ varied force and temperature. 
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‘ Springs do not boil on or near these banks only. They 
^ rise in every part of the valley ; and, within the circumfe- 
‘ rence of a mile and an half, more than an hundred might 

* easily be counted. Most of them are very small, and may 
‘ be just perceived simmering in the hole from whence the 

* steam is issuing. This, trailing on the ground, deposits, in 
‘ some places, a thin coat of sulpluir. The proportion va- 
‘ ries, for, near some of these small springs, scarce any is 

* perceptible, whilst the channels by which the water escapes 
‘ from others, are entirely lined with it for several yards. 
‘ Neither the water nor the steam from the larger springs, 
‘ ever appear to deposit the smallesi. proportion of sulphur ; 

‘ nor can the sulphureous vapour they contain be discovered, 
‘ otherwise than by the taste of what has been boiled in them 
‘ for a long time. 

‘ Many springs boil in great caldrons or basons, of two, 

‘ three, or four feet diameter. The water in these is agitated 
with a violent ebullition, and vast clouds of steam fly off 
‘ from its surface. Several little streams are formed by the 
‘ water which escapes from the basons ; and as these retain 
‘ their heat for a considerable way, no little caution is re- 
‘ quired to walk among them with safety. 

‘ The thermometer constantly rose in these springs to the 
‘ 212th degree ; and in one small opening, from whence a 
‘ quantity of steam issued with great impetuosity, Dr Wright 
‘ observed the mercury rise, in two successive trials, to the 
‘ 213th degree. 

‘ I have already said, that the ground through which many 
‘ of the springs were boiling, was reduced to a clay of vari- 
‘ ous colours. In some, the water is quite turbid ; and, ac- 
‘ cording to the colour of the clay through which it has pass- 

* ed, is red, yellow, or grey. 
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‘ Tlie springs, however, from whence ihe water overflows 
* in any great <piantity, are, to appearance, perfectly pure. 
‘ The most remarkable of these was about fifty or sixty yards 
‘ from onr station, and was distinguished by the people of 
‘ the neighbourhood, by the name of the Little Geyser. The 
‘ water of it boiled with a loud and rumbling noise in a well 
‘ of an irregular form, of about six feet in its greatest dia- 
‘ meter ; from thence it burst forth into the air, and sub- 
‘ sided again nearly ev^ery minute. The jets were dashed in- 
‘ to spray as they rose, and were from twenty to thirty feet 
‘ high. Volumes of steam or vapour ascended with them, 
and produced a most nnagnificent eflect, j)articularly if the 
‘ dark hills, which almost hung over tlm fountain, formed .a 
‘ back-ground to the |)icture. The jets are forced, in rising, 
‘ to an oblique direction, by two or three large stones, which 
‘ lay on the edge of the bason. Between these and the hill, 
‘ the ground (to a distance of eight or nine feet) is remark- 
‘ ably hot, and entirely bare of vegetation. If the earth is 
‘ stirred, a steam instantly rises ; ami in some j)laces it was 
‘ covered with a thin coat of sul|)hur, or lathcr, 1 should 
‘ say, some loose stones only were covered with flakes of it. 

‘ In one place, there was a slight cfilorescence on the surface 
‘ of the soil, which, by the taste, seemed to be alum. 

‘ The spray fell towards the valley, and in that dircctiom 
‘ coveretl the ground with a thick incrustation of matter,. 
‘ which it deposited. Close to this, and in one spot, very 
‘ near the well itself, the grass grows wjth great luxuriance. 

‘ There is another fountain in the valley, not much infe- 
‘ rior in beauty to that which 1 have described. It breaks 
‘ out from under one of the mounds, close to the river. Its- 
‘ eruptions are, 1 think, in some respects, more beautiful than. 
‘ those of the former. They rise nearly to the same height ; 
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* and the quantity of water thrown up at one time is great- 
‘ er, and not so much scattered into spray. The jets conti- 
‘ nue seldom longer than a minute ; and the intervals bc- 
‘ tween them are from five to six minutes. They are forced 
‘ to bend forwards from the well, by the shelving of the bank, 
‘ or probably their height would be very considerable ; for 

* they appear to be thrown up with great force. We never 
‘ dared approach near enough to look deep into the well ; 

* but we could perceive the water boiling near its surface, 
‘ from time to time, with much violence. The ground in 
‘ front of it was covered with a white incrustation, of a more 

* beautiful appearance than the deposition near any other 
‘ spring in this place. By a trial of it with acids, it seemed 

* almost entirely calcareous. 

‘ 1 have now described to you the two most remarkable 

* fountains in the valley of Reikum, the only two which throw 
‘ up water to a considerable height with any regidarity. There 

* are some from whence,, in the course of every hour, or half 

* hour, beautiful jets burst out unexpectedly ; but their erup- 

* tions continue only a few seconds, and between them the 
‘ water boils in the same manner jxs in the other basons. 

‘ Towards the upper end of the valley, there was a very 
‘ curious hole, which attracted much of our attention. It 
‘ seemed to have served at some former period as the well of 

* a fountain. It was of an irregvdar form, and from four to 
‘ five feet in diameter. It was divided into different hollows 
‘ or cavities at the depth of a few feet, into which we could 
‘ not see a great way, on account of their direction. A quan- 
‘ tity of steam issued from these recesses, which prevented us 

* from examining them very closely. We were stunned while 
‘ standing near this cavern, and in some measure alarmed, by 

* an amazing loud and continued noise which came from the 
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‘ bottom. It was as loud as the blast of air forced into the 
‘ furnace from the four great cylinders at the Carrou irOii- 
‘ works. 

‘ We coidd discover no water in any of the cavities ; but 

* wc found near the jdace many bcautifuf petrifactions of 
‘ leaves and mosses. They were formed with extreme deli- 
‘ cacy, but were brittle, and woidd not bear much handling ; 

* their substance seemed (thiefly argil la(;eous. 

‘ We perceived smoke issuing from the gro\md in many 
‘ places in the higher parts of the valley, much further lhan 
‘ we extended our walks. I am sorry to say we left many 
‘ things in this wonderful country unexamined ; but wc were 
‘ checked in our journey by many circaiinstances, which al- 
‘ lowed us neither the leisure nor the oj)porlunity for explor- 
‘ ing every part of it as wc could have wished. The suh- 
‘ stances deposited near the different springs seemed to me, 

* in general, a mixture of calcareous anti argillaceous earths ; 
‘ but near one spring, not far from our tents, there seemed 

* to be a slight deposition of silicious matter. To the eye it 
‘ resembled calcedony; but with its transparency, it had 
‘ not the same hardness, and, if prcsstnl, would break to 

* pieces. The water ytm haVe analysed came from this 
‘ spring, and we w'cre obliged to take some care in fdling 
‘ the bottles; for though gradually heated, they would break 
‘ when the water was poured into them, if it had not been 
‘ previously exposed to the air for some minutes in an oj)en 

* vessel. 

‘ The water of this spring boiled, as in most of the 
‘ others, in a cauldron four or five feet broad. 1 do not 
‘ recollect to have seen any of it ever thrown up above a 
‘ fot)t, and some meat we dressed in it tasted very strong of 
‘ sulphur. 

2 I. 
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‘ Mr Bainc, by a measurement of the depth, the breadth, 
‘ and tlie velocity of the stream flowing from the Little Gey- 
‘ ser, found the (pianlity of water thrown up every minute 
‘ by it to be 59,064 wine gallons, or 7^^*96 cubic feet. Mr 
‘ Wright and rl*^self followed the stream, to observe how 
‘ far any matt(*r continued to be deposited by the water. 
‘ We found some little .still deposited where it joined the 
‘ river, a cpiarter of a mile at least from its source. At 
‘ that place, it retained the heat of 83° by Fahrenheit’s ther- 
‘ mometcr.’ 

Eyarback is situate near the mouth of the river Elvas, which 
is formed by the rivers which join near Skalholt, and that 
which flows from the lake of Thingvalla. Here a large quan- 
tity of the J'acHS palmntus (^ludled in Scotland, dulse^ is pre- 
pared l)y drying. It is packed in casks, and in a short time 
gives out a white and somewhat saccharine powder. In this 
state it is eaten by the natives, either raw with butter, or 
boiled in milk. Tlic menphant who is settled here is a Mr 
Lambasson, who was at this time in Denmark. During his 
absence, the business is carried on by his wife, and his agent 
Mr Peterson, who received us very civilly. The harbour is 
by no means a safe one ; and, in bad weather, exceedingly 
dangerous of ajiproach. Finding that, owing to the state ol 
the tide, we cotdd not <toss the river (which is here about halt 
a mile broad} till midnight, we refreshed ourselves by sleeping 
a few hours. We had some trouble in getting the ferrymen 
out of their beds, but we were carried over in an excellent boat, 
our hoi’ses swimming after us. Many thousand horses cross at 
this place during the summer, and we were told that some- 
tinu;s as many as 960 crossed in one day. 

Having jiroceedeil a mile or two along the river, we began 
to ascend the ridge of hills which extends almost without in- 
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teiTOjptidn from tlic lake of Thingvatla to the extremity of the 
Guldbring^ Syssel. We had a fine view from the heiglits, of 
Hekla, and the whole country we had passed througli, to- 
wards Eyafialla Jokul, which bounded the scene. We now 
encountered lava, many streams of vvliich we passed ; and 
after travelling through twenty-five miles of a ilislricl entire- 
ly laid waste by fire, we arrived at Reikiavik about noon, 
on the 7th of August, considerably fatigued ; our progress 
having been very slow on account of the extreme rugged- 
ness of the country. The length of the journey wc had now 
accomplished, was about 280 miles. Thus our travels ter- 
minated ; and we immediately commenced our |)reparalions 
for leaving a country, whose inhabitants and natural curiosi- 
ties we had surveyed with singular interest and gratifi(;ation. 

We found the vegetables, the seeds of which we had sown 
on bur arrival in Iceland, tolerably well a<lvanced. The white 
turnips were of a good size; the })eas were just out of blos- 
som ; the radishes, cress, ami mustai'd, had mostly gone to 
seed ; but the calibages had not made mu( h jirogress. In 
Mr Frydensberg’s garden, the potatoes were very good, and 
we partook of a dish of them, and of well-grown kol-rhabie. 
Nasturtium, lupines, and somo other hardy annual flowers, 
had advanced to perfection in Mr Frydensberg’s dining-room, 
which they greatly contributetl to ornament. 

The attentions of all our friends were reiiewcd on our ar- 
rival, and the Bishop repeated a present of a shee]> for the 
third time ; a mark of his hospitality and friendship which 
we shall never forget. That our wants might be supplied, we 
had only to express them to Mr Frydensberg or Mr Simonson. 

On Sunday the 12th, we went to an entertainment to w hieh 
we had been invited by the merchants, who desired to pay us 
a compliment before wc departed. In the luoniing they all 
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displayed their flags from their houses, and at two o’clock we 
sat down to a very good dinner. 

HaVing, a short time before our departure, addressed a 
letter to the Deputy-governors, expressive of our gratitude for 
all the attention which had been bestowed upon us, and re- 
questing them to communicate our tlianks to the people of 
the various districts through which we had travelled, for their 
hospitality and kindness, I received the following letter in 
reply 

‘ Porillustri, iiobilissimo Domino Georgio Mackenzie, 

‘ salutem plurinuim. 

‘ Litcras tuas, vir nobilissime, Iiumanissimas accepimus, 
‘ ct nostri officii crit, incolas regionum, per quas iter fecisti, 
‘ de singulari tuS., et ilineris sociorum, humanitate, benigni- 

* tate, et grata erga eos animo certiores facere. Te et socios 
‘ vicissim cxcusare rogamus, si antiqua ilia hospitalilas, qum 
‘ incolis hujus insula? a ])rimis usque temporibus propria fuil, 

* vobis alicubi defucrit, et ut hoc verecundiae, paupertati, ac 
‘ linguae vestrae, ut et vitae consuetudinis, imperitiae, non in- 
‘ humanitati gentis tribuatur, enix^ postulamus. 

‘ Accipe denique, vir nobilissime ! nostras integcrrimas 

* grates, pro tuA. et sociorum dulci, arnica, et urbanA conver- 
‘ satione, quarn gratA din colcmus memoriA. Prosperrima te, 
‘ tuosque itineris socios, nostra et insulae hujus incolarum 
‘ prosequuntur vota ! 

^ Thoranson. 

‘ EiN ARSON. 

‘ Frydensberg. 

' Reikiavicae, d. 13 August! 1810.’ 

I milst not omit mentioning, that I also received a letter. 
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written in tolerably good English* from the Chief Justice 
Stephenson, in which he expressed himself in terms highly 
flattering to us. He made me a present of several books, and 
of his picture ; and of these, as well as many other marks of 
his regard and hospitality, 1 shall ever retain a grateful re- 
membrance. 

We were now about to take leave of a pco|)le whose situa- 
tion had often excited our pity. Being of (puet and harmless 
dispositions ; having nothing to rouse them into a state of 
activity, but the necessity of providing means of subsistence 
for the winter season ; nothing to inspire emulation ; no ob- 
ject of ambition ; the Icelanders may be said merely to live. 
But they possess innate good qualities, whi(;h; independently 
of the consciousness of their former importance, have pre- 
served their general character as an amiable community. 
They have indeed become negligent with respect to the clean- 
liness of their persons and dwellings ; but they deserve a high 
place in the scale of morality and religion. The example of 
the Danes has done very material injury to the moral cha- 
racter of those with whom they have constant intercourse ; 
but l>cyond the precincts of Reikiavik, the people are found 
possessed of their pristine wor^h and simplicity. To religious 
duties they arc strictly attentive ; and though the cli;rgy arc 
not in general raised abot^ the level of the peasantry, in any 
respect but in their sacred oflice, yet they have been able to 
preserve the regard due to those who arc considered as pecu- 
liarly the servants of the Supreme Being. 

To say that crimes are rare, is perhaps a slight compli- 
ment to pcoj)le who have few temptations to commit them. 
Except at Reikiavik, vice is hardly known ; and even there, 
when we reflect on the loose lives of the Danes, it is astonish- 
ing how little progress it has made among the natives. 
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To the laws of hospitality they are particularly attentive. 
If they give little, it is because they have little to give. To 
measure their disposition by their power of bestowing, would 
be a very unjust estimate. 

The liistory of the Icelanders points out sufficient reasons 
for the decline of activity and enterprize. In pronouncing 
upon their character, therefore, some caution is necessary. 
Travellers, when they find themselves obliged to submit to 
privations before unknown to them, wlum they experience a 
deficiency of alacrity in supplying their wants, and a great 
degree of indifference in the behavio\ir of the people among 
wdiom they sojourn, are too apt to form a hasty and partial 
judgment of their character. Some of the occurrences I ex- 
])erienced in Iceland might have entitled me to s})eak un- 
favourably of the inhabitants, had I been disposed to judge 
of them inconsiderately. But when I recollected what Ice- 
landers once Avere ; wheji 1 saw the depressed state of this 
j)oor, but highly respectable people; and jjerceived that they 
still retained that mild spirit (once, too, an independent and an 
enler])rising one) which taught them to ix'gulate their affairs 
with prudence, and to live together in the utmost harmony 
I could not helj) admiring their patience and contentment. 
Yet still, e’en here, content can spread a charm. 

Red ress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Tho’ poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tho’ small. 

He sees his little lot, the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head. 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 

No costly lord the sumptuous bampiet deal. 

To make him loathe his hat'd -e(irn\l scanty meal ; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Kach Avish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
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I trust, that in these pages enough will he found to excite 
compassion in every British breast, for the calamitous situa- 
tion of an innocent and amiable people, at that critical period 
when oppression or neglect may overwhelm them in misery. 
The distracted state of Europe will not, I trust, be consider- 
ed as a reason that Britain shoidd ilisrcgard their wants, or 
withhold relief. Iceland reijuires no sacrilice of blood nor 
treasure. Though very rarely a complaint was uttered, I 
sometimes heard the wishes of the people expressed in the 
relation of an ancient prophe(;y delivered in tliese terms, — 
‘ When the Danes shall have stripped otf our shirts, the 
‘ English will clothe us anew.’ 

The possession of Iceland would not be burdensome to 
England. An exuberant and inexhauslilile supply of fish 
from the sea, and the rivers, would alone repay the charitable 
action of restoring freedom to tlu^ inhabitants, who, under 
the fo.stering care of a benevolent government, might soon 
improve their soil and their own condition. 1 must not be 
under.stood as intending to convey any insinuation against 
the government of Denmark, which has done every thing that 
Avas possible to encourage the trade with Iceland. But in 
doing so, with the best intentions, the people have been ne- 
glected, and the Danish merchants alone regarded. What- 
ever good the regidations of Denmark might have been cal- 
culated to etlect, tlie prohibition against trading with other 
nations has left the Icelanders nearly in tlie same state they 
were in, when su!)Jcctcd to the monopoly of a com[)any. 

On the lyih of August Ave set sail for England, and, after 
a tempestuous voyage of fourtet'H days, during Avhich Caj)- 
tain Buttei’Avick of the Flora paid us every attention in his 
power, Ave landcil at Stromness. The only occurrence, dur- 
ing the A'oyage, Avorth mentioning, Avas that of a flock, of AA'ag- 
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tails and two sparrow-hawks perching on the rigging of the 
ship one morning, during a heavy gale of wind, when we 
were at least 100 miles from any land. On our coming in 
sight of the rocks called Barra and Rona, off the north of 
the island of Lewis, the wagtails left us. The sailors had 
deprived one of the hawks w'hich was caught, of the means 
of flying, by clipping its wings. We saw, at different times, 
a considerable number of large whales ; and were struck with 
the resemblance between the forcible jets of water tt^hich they 
threw from tlieir nostrils, and some of the fountains we had 
seen in Iceland. We remained in Orkney two days, and went 
to see the town of Kirkwall., Although this country did not 
strike us as by any means beautiful when we first saw it, wc 
now derived very high gratification from the sight of corn 
fields and gardens ; and were particidarly delighted with the 
few small trees which grow about Kirkwall. Having hired a 
boat, we intended to proceed by water to Inverness; but 
bad Aveather forced us into the harbour of Wick in Caithness- 
shire. From thence we proceeded to Dunrobin, and crossed 
the Dornoch Frith to Ross-shire, pursuing our journey by 
land to Edinburgh, where we arrived in health and safety, 
lifter an absence of nearly five months. 
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CHAP. IV 

11 IT R A L AFFAIRS. 


^ 1 ’' 

J. HE lornis on which a tenant holds a farm in Iceland, are 
similar to what is called steclhow in Scotland. The rent is 
paid in two jiarts. First, there is a land rent, or Land-skidd 
as it is called, which is a fixed sum rated according to an old 
valuation ; secondly, there is a certain rent paid for a per- 
manent slock of cattle and sheep, which is transferred from 
tenant to tenant, every succeetling one lieing obliged to take 
it on certain conditions, and to leave the same number on his. 
quitting the farm. The tenant, however, is at liberty to keep 
as much stock as he can supjKut, without paying any addi- 
tional rent. The Land-skuld is paid in various ways ; in 
money, wool, tallow. See. See. That for the permanent stock 
chiefly in butter. 

Eeases for a term of years arc not common in any part of 
the island. The same tenant continues to possess tluT laud, 
unless the proprietor can prove that the farm has been ne- 
glected, or that tlie farmer has misconducted himself. The 
law is effectual in prei enting abuses in the dismissal of te- 
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nants; for if a farmer can prove by a survey of tlie Hrepsti- 
ori.*, or two respectable persons of his own profession, that 
bis farm has not been neglected, he cannot be removed ; 
but he may quit his farm whenever he pleases. The practice 
of letting farms from year to year is not uncommon ; six 
months notice being necessary for the tenant to quit. 

A farm, the disj)Oseable value of which is about 200 rix- 
dollars, pays a Land-skuld of from four to six. The nominal 
price of land has, in many instan(;es, doubled witMii the last 
forty years ; not, however, in consequence of any improve- 
ment, but of the depreciation of the government j)apcr. The 
rix-dollar, which is j)a|)cr, ^s worth four shillings English, 
when at par. A guinea in Iceland, at the time we left tlie 
island, was worth fifteen paper dollars ; and since my arrival 
in Scotland 1 liave been offered twenty for a guinea. The in- 
crease of rent has taken place chiefly on the permanent stock 
of the farm. 

Besides the rent payable to the proprietor, a farmer is 
obliged to pay a proportion to the parish priest, according to 
the rent of his farm ; and to keej) a laml) for him during the 
winter season, taking it in Oetc)ber, and returning it in good 
condition about the middle of May. 

A general tlescription of a farm-house was given in the 
account of our first excursion. I shall now describe one of 
the best sort, that of the Provost at Storuvellir, of which an 
accurate j)lan was taken. 

a. The eritrance passage, 40 feet long, and 4 feet wide. 

b. The kitchen. 

c. Fuel-room. * 

* Bad turf, dried cow and sheep dung, and fish-bones, are the articles used as 
fuel. In the Westtnann islands, they use dried sea-birds. Fuel is very scarce; 
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d. Bunn, or store-room. 

e. Bed-room, 40 feet long by 8 feet wide, Avith a recess 10 

feet by 8. 

f. A wainscotted room, with bedsteads. This is an append- 

age only to some of the principal dwellings, and is 
usually crowtled Avith saddles, harness, and imple- 
ments of various kinds. It has frequently a small 
AvindoAV in the end. 

g. Dairy. 

h. Out-house. 

i. Smithy. 

and in the houses of the Icelanders, there is only one fire in the kitchen, which is 
placed on the iloor ; stoves being seldom seen even in the houses of the better 
sort of farmers. 
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Je. Out- house. 

/. Cattle-house. 

m. An enclosure for hay and turf, to which there is a path, 
often over the top of the house. 

The servants are generally orphans, or the children of very 
poor farmers. As they are considered nearly on a lev'el with 
their master’s childrem, it is not xmcommon for marriages to 
take place between them ; and a poor farmer sends his son 
or daughter to serve in the house of one in more affluent cir- 
cumstances, in hopes of such a connection being formed. 

The wages given to servants, male and female, amount to 
from four to six dollars a-ytpir, sometimes more, besides food 
tind clothes. By these, and the other members of the family, 
every thing that is necessary for subsistence and clothing is 
prepared, and all business performed. During the winter 
season, the family rises about six or seven o’clock in the 
morning. One is sent out to look after the sheej) ; another 
attends the cattle ; some are employed in making ropes of 
wool or horse hair ; one is in the smithy making horse shoes 
and other articles. Spinning is performed with a spindle and 
distaff, and sometimes with a wheel ; some, both men and wo- 
men, knit and weave, and others prepare sheep-skins for fish- 
ing dresses. While so many are thus occupied, one generally 
reads aloud, in a singing tone, different tales and histories. 
Most farm-houses arc sujxplicd with books containing such 
tales ; and the people exchange books with each other for the 
sake of variety. The only opportunity they have of making 
this exchange is when they meet at church, where, even dur- 
ing the most inclement part of the season, a few always con- 
trive to be present. The people sometimes amuse them- 
selves with a game sonunvbat like drafts ; with cards ; and 
many play chess extremely well. 
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Tlic Icelanders divide the day and night into nine periods. 
From midnight to three o’clock in the morning they call Ot- 
ta; from three to six, Midurmorgun ; from six to nine, Dag- 
mal ; from nine to twelve, Hactei : the first honr and a half 
after noon, Midmnnda; from half past one to three o’clock. 
Noon; from three to six, IMiduraftnr ; from six to nine, 
Nattmal ; from nine to twelve, Midnal. There are hnt few 
clocks in the island, and they are not \ cry good. 

We saw in dinferent phu;es, particularly at llnaneyre, pieces 
of very good cloth which hail heen manufactured in the coun- 
try. The sort called wadinal dilfers from cloth, in being what 
is called in this country, twee^d. Blue and black arc the 
most common colours. One piece of cloth Avhich we saw was 
a mixed black and white. Dill’erent shades of yellow arc used, 
and not iinfrecpiently for stockings. The processes of dyeing 
are very simple. The leaves of the arbutus uva ursi, the f^co- 
poJ'ntm alpiuuw, the /ic/irn hhtudicus, and some others, arc 
employed. Stockings are filled with the lichen Islandiciis, 
and boiled. Wiien cloth is to be dyed, the vegetable sub- 
stances are cho[)[)ed small, and spread over the cloth, which 
is then rolled up and boiled. Black is obtained by strewing 
a rich black earth, found in some of the bogs, over the cloth, 
after it has been boiled with the arbutus uva ursi, when it is 
again rolled up and boiled. Wi; saw none of this earth, but 
probably it contains a considerable jiroporlion of iron, which, 
with the astringent matter of the plant, affords the black co- 
lour. Indigo is used for dyeing blue. 

The skins of horses and cows, after having liccn stoejied 
for some time in urine, are frc<|uently put into the liijuor 
which has been used for dyeing black ; by which means they 
undergo a slight degree of tanning. Sheep-skins are jne- 
pared by being soaked in water till the wool loosens, which 
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is removed ; and tlien the skins are drawn over a ram's horn 
fastened to tlve roof by its ends. 

Farm-houses arc for the most part built on dry knolls, and 
the ground immediately around them is allotted for hay. The 
extent is greater or less aeconling to circumstances ; and 
though hay is by far the most important article to a farmer 
in Iceland, I do not recollect to have seen any signs of 
exertion to improve a hay field by draining, or otherwise. 
All the manure is bestowed upon the little hillocks, which 
surround the houses like graves, into which the hay ground 
is generally partitioned. The people believe that a greater 
quantity of grass can grow ujion an extended surface of this 
sort ; and this erroneous notion is t'utertained even by the 
higher classes. That a greater surface is procured, is true ; 
but as every plant grows perpendicularly, or as nearly so as 
circumstances will admit, a greater produce cannot be ob- 
tained. The speedy evajjoration of moisture, occasioned by 
the smallness of the hillocks, and the air circulating between 
them, must render the grass that does grow, less luxuriant 
than it would be otherwise. About the time of our arrival in 
Iceland, the people were busy spreading the dung ; and about 
the end of July, the hay harvest had begun in many places. 
The grass is neither close, nor long, at the time it is reckoned 
fit for cutting. We did not observe any field in which the 
useless or less nutritious plants did not exceed, or at least 
etpjal in number, those that were really valuable. Every thing 
that grows is cut down by means of a short narrow scythe, 
with which the Icelanders work expeditiously and neatly, 
making all the little knolls perfectly bare. When cut, the 
grass is commonly gathered together on some even place, 
where it can be turned and tossed conveniently. 1 observed 
in many places that no more was cut at a time than what 
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woukl employ the people on the farm to rlr}'^ ; and before any 
more was cut, the first portion was carried home. When 
bog-grasses are accessible, they arc carefidly cut and made 
into hay. The process of drying is the same as with us ; and 
when carried home, the hay is made up into long and nar- 
row stacks, often before it is perfectly dry, and consequently 
much of it is spoiled by heating. The hay is kejit chielly for 
the cows, on which the people dejiend for mucli of their sub- 
sistence. In severe weather, a little is given to the sheep and 
horses ; but they often struggle through a hard winter with- 
out any sustenance but what they can procure for them- 
selves. 

As soon as the hay around the house is secured, the far- 
mers give a feast, or harvest-home. This is a supper of which 
the chief delicacy is porridge, made of meal of some sort, 
and milk. When the whole hay-harvest is finished, anothm- 
feast takes place, w'hen a fat sheep is killed. Though neither 
dancing nor singing are called in aid, these feasts are chear- 
ful and merry. 

The immense extent of the bogs and swamps of Iceland 
renders it obvious to any one who has attended to the snbjet;t, 
that the climate must be greatly deteriorated by the evapora- 
tion from them. Were the people to set about draining the 
bogs, they would find not only the climate improve, but the 
quantity of grass fit for hay to increase largely. There seems 
to be some jirejudice against draining, which a little inter- 
course with liritain may probably remove. I do not know 
any place where draining could be more easily or more ad- 
vantageously practised than Indreholm, ami in the country 
lying between Akkrefell and the Skardsheide. 

The cattle, in point of size and appearance, are very like 
the largest of our highland sorts, exirept in one respect, 
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tlial those of Iceland arc seldom seen with horns. As in 
other countries, we meet with finer cattle on some farms than 
on others ; but, from every observation I could make, and 
information I coidd ol>tain, the Iceland farmers know nothing 
of the art of breeding stock. The bulls are in general ugly, 
and no use is made of them till after they are five years old. 
hi rearing a bull-calf no more attention is paid to him than 
to others. Taking all the circumstances of management to- 
gether, I had some reason to be surjirised to find the cattle 
npon the whole so handsome. The cows iii general yield a 
t-onsiderable (pjantily of milk, many of them ten or twelve 
quarts [)er day, and some a good deal more. Milk is usually 
made into what is called skier, which has been alreadv men- 
tinned. 

Sour whey, mixed with water, is a favo\irite beverage of 
the Icelanders, and they seldom travel without a sup[)ly of it. 
Butler, however, is the chief article among the products of 
the farm, and of this the Icelanders eat a sur])rising quanti- 
ty. They value it most after it has been barrelled, without 
salt, and kept several years. It is wonderful bow well butter 
keeps in this manner ; it arrives at a certain degree of ran- 
cidity, beyond Avbicb it does not pass. The smell and taste 
of the sour butter are very disagreeable to English [)alatcs, 
though Icelanders delight in it. When there is a scarcity of 
b»itter, the people eat tallow. The former was not very plen- 
tiful last summer, and consequently little tallow was brought 
to market ; and I have seen children eating lumps of it with 
as much pleasure as our little ones express when sucking a 
piece of sugar candy. When people go to the northern dis- 
tricts for the purpose of cutting hay, they are paid for their 
work in butter, at the rale of 30lbs. per week. It is made in 
churns of the form most common in this country, in which 
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the cream is agitated by the |)er[)eiidicular motion of a 
plunger. Sometimes two are worked by one handle fastened 
to a cross piece of wood, to which tlie plungers are ct)nnect- 
t;d by projecting arms, the cross piece forming tlie angle be- 
tween them and the handle, and turning on two pivots. 
There is not much cheese made in Iceland, and tliey do not 
begin to manufacture it till late in the season. It is of very 
inferior quality. The manufacture of butter and sour whey 
employs the farmer’s wife during his absence, while he is en- 
gaged in fishing. In some parts of the coimtry the servants 
or children are employed in gathering lichen and angelica 
root. The former is carefully dried and packed for use ; and 
the latter is buried, and use<l more as an article of luxury 
than of subsistence. 

The sheep of Iceland appear to oe the san\e with the <)ld 
Scotch highland sort, which is now nearly extinct. They arc 
larger, however, and the wool is long ami soft, but not 
fine. Many of them are entirely black, and a great pro- 
portion are black and white. The wool is never shorn, 
but pulled oft'. Much of it is lost before it is taken off’; 
and what remains, after hanging for a time on the animal’s 
back, becomes spoiled and felted by the rain. The sheej) are 
very much infested by vermin, known in England by the 
names of ticks and keds. llie lambs are early restrained from 
sucking; and the ewes are milketl, and butter is made from 
the produce. 

It is part of the emj)loyment of the women, during winter, 
to pick and clean the wool, and to spin it. A considerable 
quantity is exported; and it is so valuable an article in Den- 
mark, that it sells in Iceland for as much as coarse wool in 
the north of Scotland. 

About the year 1756, an attempt was made to improve the 
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wool in Icelaml, by the introduction of Spanish rams; but, 
owing to negligence, it w-as unsuccessful. With that zeal for 
bettering the condition of his country which distinguishes 
liiin, Mr Stephenson of Indreholm brought a few Merino rams 
and (wves from Norway in the year 1808. Their wool is toler- 
ably line, but by no means so gootl as that of the Merinos in 
Ihigland. I saw the lambs of the first cross between them 
and the Iceland ewes, and they promised very well. If Mr 
Stephenson pcrsevx'res in his laudable exertions, and if the 
people can be made sensible of the advantages to be derived 
from improving the w’ool, he will have the satisfaction of hav- 
ing begun a most beneficial improvement. 

The gathering of the sheep from the mountains before the 
commencement of winter, is a very important part of the 
business of an Iceland llfrmer. As soon as the hay han’cst is 
over, and when the Ilreppstiore, or parish ollicer, thinks that 
the farmers are reaily, he informs the Syssehnan of the district, 
who causes a notice to be given in the churches, tliaton a cer- 
tain day the gathering of the sheep shall commence, and, at the 
same time, apjioints a jilace of rendezvous. Every farmer who 
has a considerable part of his stock feeding on the mountains, 
must send one man; or, if the number of his sheej) be very 
small, he may join with another 'whose case is similar, and 
together they send one. When the men destined for this 
service assemble, they chuse one who has had much experi- 
ence, Avhom they agree to obey, and they give him the title 
of king, and the power of selecting two associates as counsel- 
lors. On the appointed day they meet at the place fixed up- 
on, perhaps to the number of 200, on horseback. Having 
pitched their tents, and committed their horses to the care of 
children who have accompanied them, the king, on horse- 
back, gives his orders, and sends the men off two and two. 
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strictly enjoining them not to lose sight of their coinviules. 
Having collected as many sheep as they can find, they drive 
tlieni towards the tents ; and then shift their (|uartcrs. Thus 
tliey go on during a week, when they take all the sheep to 
one of the large pens constructed for the purpose, which con- 
sist of one large enclosure, surrounded hy a number of smal- 
ler ones, for the purpose of separating the sheep lielougiug to 
different persons. This business is quite a rural festival; hut 
tlie merriment is often mingled with the lamentations of those 
who have lost some of their .sheep, or the quarrels of others 
who have accidentally fixed upon the same mark for their 
priqierty. The search for sheep is repeated alioiit the middle, 
and again about the end, of Octohci*. At tliis last time, those 
only who have failed in rcH.!overing their sheep on the former 
octaisions, are engaged. Every animal that is unproductive, 
or which cannot be used, must, by a law which is strictly en- 
forced, he sent to the mountains about the end of May, in 
order that as nmcli fini' grass as possible may be saved for the 
milch cows and ewes, and for making hay. 

Mention has been made in the Journal, of the excellence 
of the riding horses of this country. VVIuai a young horse is 
thought to promise well, his nostrils are slit iqi, the Iceland- 
ers believing, that when exercised, or ridden hard, this opera- 
tion will allow him to breathe more freely. 1 do not sujijiose 
that the horses of Iceland could run on our roads at the grt'at 
rate at which I have seen them go, for any length of time. 
They are accustomed to scramble slowly through the bogs 
and over rocks, and to dart rapidly forward whene\ er they 
come to dry and smooth ground. In travelling, a man has 
generally two or three horses with him, and he changes from 
one to another as they become tired. 

The saddle for the use of women resembles an elbow- 
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chair, in which they sit with their feet resting on a board. 
""Some of them are highly ornamented with brass, cut into va- 
rious figures. The common people all ride in the same way, 
with the legs astride, the women having their feet raised so 
high, that their knees are considerably above the back of the 
horse. 

For grinding corn, the Icelanders use small handmills, the 
.same with those known in Scotland by the name of quern. 

Though there is litth; encouragement from the climate, yet 
there are some parts of Iceland where experiments might be 
made in cultivating barley, potatoes, and turnips. Along the 
shores, where the soil is sandy, and where sea-weeds can bo 
procured in abundance, something in this way might be done. 
But nothing can be effected without the superintendance of 
some active and intelligent person, able to combat the pre- 
judices, and to encourage the exertions of the natives.* 

* When this was going to press, I was informed, by the best authority, tliat 
the peopi* of Faro were in a most distressing state for want of food; and that a 
ship was to be sent out to inquire into the reality of the intelligence. 





No. II. 

'FABLE illustrative of the POLITICAL ECONOMY of ICELAND, 
hi the Year 1804. 

Taken from Mr Stephenson's ISth Century. 



* In tlie year 1707, the small-pox destroyed 10,000 people. Uetween 17.53 and 1750, famine carried od’ 10,00a|pnd vast mimbers of cattle perished 
t In the year 1783, the great eruption from Skaptaa Jokul desUoyed a great number of cattle; but the loss inims table api)ears to be exaggerated. 
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CHAP. V. 

PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 


In the Dissertation prefixed to this volume, an attempt has 
been made to explain the circumstances in which the litera- 
ture of the Icelanders originated, and to trace its progress 
through the suecressive periods of the history of the island. 
It will he the object of this chapter to complete ihe view of 
Icelandic literature, by exhibiting the present state of mental 
cultivation among the [icoplc^; their institutions for the pro- 
motion of learning ; and the inodes of education ani^ng dif- 
ferent classes of the community. From the more minute de- 
scription to which they lead, these circumstances coidd not 
with propriety form a part in the general history of the coun- 
try; though, as a seijuel to it, they may possibly be interest- 
ing to tlie reader. 

The picture of the present state of literature in Iceland is 
much less Imposing than that of its early condition and growth. 
The changes, however, which the lapse of time has effected, 
are rather relative than absolute in their nature ; and though 
the glory of the Icelanders is now for ever sunk, and their 
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name almost lost among nations, yet in their own island they 
still keep alive mncli of that spirit of literaiy pursuit by which 
the c haracter of their ancestors was so greatly distinguished. 
A few of the names which adorn the modern history of the 
country have already been mentioned. At the present time, 
there are many individuals, living on this remote spot, and 
from their situation exposed to innunierahle privations, whose 
talents and accpiirements would grace the most refined circles 
of civilizcMl society. The business of education is systematic- 
ally carried on among all ranks of the inhabitants ; and the 
degree of information existing, even among the lower classes, 
is probably greater than in almost any part of continental 
Europe. 

This state of mental culture will ajipear more wonderful, 
when it is considered that the circumstances of tlic country 
do not allow of any extended scheme c^f public education, 
and that the transmission of knowledge can take place only 
through the private and domestic habits of the people. In 
the existence amcjiig the Icelanders of habits which are fitted 
to this end, we contemplate a feature which is justly entitled 
to admiration and esteem. 

At tl|| j)resent time, the school of Bessestad is actually the 
only establishment for education in Iceland. About the 
middle of the IfJth century, w'hen the reformation of religion 
took pla<;e in the island, two schools were founded; one at 
Skalholt, the other at Hoolum in the northern province ; and 
a landed pro})erty was attached to these institutions, sufficient 
for the support of between twenty and thirty scholars at each 
place. Towards the close of the last cent\iry, the two schools 
were united into one, and transferred to Reikiavik ; while in 
lieu -of the school lands, which were appropriated by the 
crown, an annual sum from the public money was allotted to 
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the support of the establishment. A few years ago, the school 
was again transferred to its present situation at Bessestad ; the 
building being vacant which was formerly the abode of the 
Governors of Iceland. This edifice, though by no means in 
good repair, is from its si/e belter adapted than any (ither in 
the country for the purjioses to which it is now applied ; and, 
but for the intervention of the war between England and 
Denmark, would have been further improved by the comple- 
tion of some additional buildings, which are yet in an un- 
finished state. 

The establishment at Bessestad consists at present of three 
masters, and twenty-three or twenty-four scholars; the funds 
of the school not allowing the reception of a greater number. 
The head master, or Lector Theologiic, has an annual salary 
of t)00 rix-dollars. It is his otl’ice to superintend the general 
concerns of the school, and to comluct more especially the 
theological department, and the study of llte Hebrew lan- 
guage. At the time of our arrival in Iceland, the jjcrson who 
held this situation was Mr Steingrim Jonson ; a man aji- 
parcntly not more than .thirty-five years of age, but jiossessed 
of talents and learning which well fitted him for the discharge 
of its important duties. For several years he was *lic pupil 
and secretary of the late Bishop Finsson at Skalholt, afU'r 
whose death he stmlied some lime at Copenhagen ; wliere, as 
a classical scholar, he acquired very great criaiit. Mis know- 
ledge of the Greek aiul Hebrew languages is said to lie ac- 
curate and extensive ; and to theological studies he has given 
a very minute attention, being intimately ac(piainted with the 
writings of the most eminent of the German theologians* 
This gentleman, during our stay in letdand, was removed 
from Bessestad to the church of Oilde, in Rangaavalle Syssel, 
one of the most valuable livings in the island. He was sue- 
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ceeded by another i)ers<)n, of tlie same name, wlio is likewise 
re[)uted to be a man of h'arning and acquirements. 

The two inferior masters of the school have salaries of 300 
rix-dollars each. The oHice of the second master comj)re- 
liends the instruction of the scholars in Ijatin, history, geo- 
graphy, and arithmetic ; while the third is occupied in teach- 
ing the Greek, Danish, and Icelandic languages. It is a sin- 
gidar circumstance in the regulations of the school, that each 
scholar, whether intended for the pastoral office or not, is 
obliged to study the elements of Hebrew, and to undergo 
some examination in this language. By far the greater num- 
ber, however, of those who attend the school, are preparing 
themselves for this future situation in life ; and in the admis- 
sion of scholars, a preference is alw'ays given to the children 
of priests. A youth is not allowed to enter until he has been 
confirmed ; and a certificate of his talents and dispositions is 
re([uired from the minister of the parish in which he has re- 
sided. The |>eriod of annual study extends from the begin- 
ning of October to the end of May ; the summer being made 
the season of vacation, to accommodate the rural occupations, 
in which all ranks among the Icelanders are obliged to par- 
take. lt*is a part of the office of the Bishoji to visit the school 
at the commencement and close of each session ; and at the 
latter time, to superintend the examinations of the scholars, 
which then take place. These examinations (;ontinue during 
several days, with a prescribed form of proceeding, of which 
a sketch has already been given in the narrative. 

After a certain degree of progress in the studies allotted 
to him, each scholar becomes what is termed a dcmimis ; 
leaving the school, and pursuing his future studies at home. 
No parlicadar period is fixed for a dcniission. This is deter- 
mined solely by the proficiency of the student, as ascertained 
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by an examination ; for which it is rcc|iiire(l that he shoxild he 
a1)le to read and write Latin with accuracy, tliat he shoidd 
have some knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, and of the rules 
for inter[)reting the Old and New Testaments; and that he 
should be acquainted with the Danish language, with history, 
arithmetic, ami geography. The knowledge of (ireek and 
Hebrew, though ollicially required, is, however, in the prac- 
tice of these examinations, by no means very rigcirously ex- 
acted. Where the students are preparing for the priesthood, 
as is generally the case, they arc farther <piestioned u|)on the 
Bible and ecclesiastical history, iqjon the doctrines of the 
Lutheran church, &c. Jf a youth has continued seven years 
without attaining the qualifications which entitle him to be- 
come a tieinissus, the Lector writes to his family, re])resenting 
the matter to them, and he is not ;illowed to remain longer at 
the school. 

A library is attatdicd to the esl;\blishinent at Bessestad, 
containing probably twelve or fourteen hundnal volumes; 
among which are a few good editions of the classics. The 
greater part of the library consists of Icelandic and Danish 
W'orks ; beside which there arc a considerable number of \ o- 
luines in the German language, and a few in the English and 
French. The number of manuscripts is very inconsiderable, 
and they appear to be of little value. Tlu* j)rivate library of 
the Lector Theologiae, though smaller, is more select, and 
contains the works of Mosheim, Heinzius, Reinhard, Lowth, 
Griesbach, Michaelis, and numerous other atithors of minor 
note, on ecclesiastical history ami doctrine. It is the best 
theological collection in the island. 

Among the young men educated at this sc hool, there are 
some who afterwards go to Copenhagen, with the view of 
prosecuting their studies at the university there; this advan- 

2 o 
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tagc being occasionally afFordctl to the children of those who 
hold ci\’il oflices, or j)ossess landed j)ro|ierty, and to the sons 
of some of the wealthier among the clergy of the (country. 
The nundierofstudents, however, who enjoy such opportunities 
is very limited ; and the remainder, oj)pressed by poverty and 
the necessities of their situation, are generally compelled to 
take up their alaule for life in solitary S|)Ot.s, where their in- 
UMCourse, even with each other, is almost wholly suspended, 
and wlu've any future progress in knowledge can only be ef- 
fected by their independent and unaided exertions. This 
is the condition of all the country j)riests in the iskaiul, and 
of many of the more respectable of the [)roprietors and 
farmers. Deprivetl, as they thus apj)ear to be, both of the 
means and moti\'es for mental cultivation, it could scarcely 
l)e expected that instances should occur, where the ardour of 
literary j>ursuit is still maintained, and the acfpiisitions of 
former study not only preserved, but even increased and im- 
proved. The oc'currence, howev'er, and e\ en tiu' fre<piency 
of examples of this kind may render necessary some ex|)lan- 
alion of a fact so extraordinary. Among tlu; more obvious 
of the cajises which present themselves, is the long period of 
leisure which the Icelanders (‘iijoy, tluring the j)rotracted 
Avinters of their northern region. This leisure, those who 
have acapiired in their youth the habits of literary pursiut, 
will naturally devote to a continuance in occupations, which 
are so well adapted to relieve the weariness of the pass'ing 
time. Their means of study are indeed very limited, and the 
enjoyments of participation almost wholly denied ; but these 
<a)m[)arative disadvantages are in some measure overcome by 
the habits of perseverance, which necessity creates, and which 
are maintained from an experimental sense of their value. 
Nor is the great name of their ancestors without its influence 
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upon the present gcncralion of Tcelainlers. There arc few 
amongst lliem who cannot refer hack to the times, when 
those, horn on tlu; same soil with themsei\es. Mere raised to 
hononrs and renown in foreign lands; ami never is this a[)- 
pi!al made without an animated feeling of patriotic [)ride and 
satislaetion. 

Among the class of priests, another motive to mental cul- 
tivation is the desire of maintaining in their olliee, an inllu- 
ence, which cannot be derived from any dillerence of e\U*rnal 
circumstances. The pastor must undergo the same labours 
and harflshi|)s as the meanest of his flock : he enjoys lew ad- 
ditional comforts or refinements of life; and but for the 
superiority of his intellectual attainments, would speedily losi; 
that station in society, which it is so necessary he shouhl I'c- 
lain. It forms, too, an important part of his duty, to supi-r- 
intend the business of domestic education in the families 
placed under his pastoral care. This oflice is not, indeed, 
strictly recpiired by the ecclesiastical statute's of the country; 
but it is founded upoti eis:ige, and ultimately upon a sense of 
the necessity for such a siiperintendance, where the jmblic 
means of education are so greatly limited by the poverty of 
the people, :ind the dispersion of their innnbers. An interest- 
ing example of the attention with which tliis duty is some- 
times exercised, has been giv en in the Journal, (p. 1 1.1 j ; 
and the instance of the parish prit'st of Saurbar is by )K) 
means singular among the ministers of religion in Iceland. 
Their poverty, indeed, rather increases than lessens the in- 
fluence of these exertions, by assot.'iating them more infi- 
mately with their ])arishioners, anil promoting that free ;ind 
unreserved communication, which a more refined slate of 
society has so much tendency to preclude. 

2 o 2 
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By this snperiiiteiKlance of the priests, and the long estab- 
lished habits of the people, a regidar system of domestic edu- 
cation is maintained; in the henetits of which even the low- 
est ranks of the community partake. With the excej)tion 
of those who inhabit the coast, in the vicinity of the great 
fishing stations, it is a rare thing to meet with an Icelander 
who is nnaljle to read and write, or w'ho does not possess con- 
siderable intelligence oji all snbjetrts to w’hich his situation al- 
lows him access. The instruction of his children forms one 
of his stated occupations ; ami, while the little earthen hnt 
which he inhabits is almost buried by the snows of winter, 
and darkness and desolation are spread universally around, 
the light of an oil lamp illumines ihe page, from which he 
reads to his family the lessons of knowledge, religion, and 
virtue. The importance of these domestic habits has been 
well understood by the Icelanders themselves. In flic eccle- 
siastical code of the country, an article is extant, singular 
perhaps in its nature, but admirable in its design, which gives 
to the Bishop, or even the inferior clergy, the power of pre- 
venting any marriage where the female is unable to read. 
This law, which provides so powerful a pledge for the instruc- 
tion of the rising generation, is still occasionally acted ujion, 
though probably not with so much strictness as in former 
times. The books in the possession of the lower classes are 
chietly of a religious nature ; a great number of these works 
having been printed in Iceland during the last two or three 
centuries, and very generally circulated through the country. 
In many parishes, there is a small collection of books be- 
longing to the churc h ; from wduch, under the superintend- 
ance of the priest, each family in the district may derive 
some little addition to its means of instruction and improve- 
ment. 
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The historical and poetical writings which the early litera- 
ture of Iceland produced, are by no means generally known 
among the Icelanders of the present time ; such studies 
being princi[)ally confined to tlie jiriesis, and to those of 
the higher classes. The calamities which ojiprcssed the island 
during the 15th century, and which entirely exiinguislied the 
celebrity, and almost even the name of the people, interpos- 
ed a sort of barrier between the ancient Icelanders and their 
posterity. L.carning was restored under an altered form ; 
the works of former genius were only partially revived ; and 
these circumstances, together with the changes progressi\'e- 
ly taking [ilace in the language of the country, have removed 
from the possession of the present race of people, all the more 
striking evidences of the ancient condition of their commu- 
nity. A great number of manuscripts are still to be found in 
the churches, and in the houses of the priests and jirincipal 
inhabitants ; but, with few exceptions, they are all of modern 
tlate, and are merely the representatives of works which were 
intended for publication, but which the poverty of their writ- 
ers, or other circumstances, have unavoidably sujipressed. 
The greater proportion of the Icelandic manuscripts whicli 
derive A alue from their antiquity, have been gradually trans- 
ferred to Copenhagen, and deposited in the public or private 
libraries of that metropolis.* Here they have been carefully 
collated, with a view to the publication of those which v\ere 
found most reniarkable or important ; and it is princijvally 
through this channel that the earlier writings of the Iceland- 
ers are known to the present inhabitants of the country. The 

* The library of Professor Tliorkelin, which contained a valuable collection 
of Icelandic works, is said to have been destroyed during the late bombardment 
of Copenhagen. 
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valuable editions of these writings printed at Copenhagen, 
have c-onie into the possession of all who hear a literary cha- 
racter among the Icelanders ; ami a few editions of the works 
of this period, which have heen printed in the island, have 
given a further ditfusion to this hnuich of knowledge among 
the jjeople. It is, however, hy no means general ; the tales 
and traditions winch now jirevail in the country, relating for 
the most part to more rec:ent times, and heing in few in- 
stances derived from the Sagas and poems, in which the events 
of anti(piity are dcscrihed. 

Among those individuals of the present day who have made 
the early literature of Iceland an ohjecl of study, the name 
of Finnur Magnuson may ])articularly be mentioned. I'his 
young man, who holds the situation of public pleader in the 
courts of law at Reikiavik, and is distinguished by his clas- 
sical acquirements, has bestowed very great attention upon 
the early writings, and es[)e(aally upon the ancient poetry of 
his country; and is considered to have a more intimate know'- 
ledge of them than any other })erson in the island, lie has 
likewise been enabh'd, from his residence on the spot, and 
from his fimiily connections with several eminent Icrelanders, 
to collect some manuscripts of considerable value from their 
age and rarity. The industry and succt'ss of Professor Thorke- 
lin in the same pursiiits are more generally known ; but the 
long absence of this gentleman from Iceland has lessened, 
in some degree, his connection Avilh the modern literature of 
the country. 

In describing the slate of kuoAvledge among the present 
race of Icelanders, their attainments in languages and in 
classical literature must j)articularly be noticed. This is one 
of the lirst of thosi* circumstances which engage the atten- 
tion and admiration of the stranger, in visiting the island. 
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He sees men whose hahitalions bespeak a condilioii little re- 
moved from the savage stale; who suffer an almost entire pri- 
vation of every comfort or relinement of life; and who, amid 
the storms of the snrronnding sea, seek, in their little boats, 
the provision n[)on which alone tlieir families (‘an scaretdy de- 
pend, Among these very men, he finds an intimate know- 
ledge of the classical writings of anticpiity ; a taste formed 
upon the (nirest models of Clreece and Rome; and a suscep- 
tibility to all the beauties which these modi'ls disclose. While 
traversing the country, he is often attemh'd by guides who 
can communicate with him in Hatin ; and, arriving at his 
place of nightly rest, he not iinfrerpiently draws forth from 
the labours of his little smithy, a man who addresses him in 
this language with the utmost fluency and elegance. This 
cidtivation of the ancient languages has been common among 
the Icelanders from an early j)eriod in their history; and it 
will be seen from the Preliminary Dissertation, that many of 
the principal works which distinguish their literature, and 
es])ecially those of the historical kind, have been composed 
in I.ialiri. At the |)reseut time, this language forms a part of 
tlie education of the priests, apd of all the priiu'ipal inhabit- 
ants of the island. It is still very frc(|ueutly the vehicle of 
their writings ; and a great number of inediled Latin booksj 
both in poetry and prose, maybe found throughout the coun- 
try, destined for ever to remain in the obscurity which gave 
Ihem birth. Epigrams and short descriptive poems in the 
same language are exceedingly common ; and, through this 
medium, the Icelanders often indulge that tenden(;y to per- 
sonal satire, whit'h it formerly reipiired tnen the o[)eration 
of laws to restrain. 

The study of Creek, as might be ex})ected, is by no means 
equally general ; but there are, notwithstanding, several very 
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excellent Grecian scholars, who now do credit to the litera- 
ture of the island. In the first place among these is the pre- 
sent Bisho[), Geir Vidalin ; a man whose acxpiircments in 
every department of literary pursuit, would do honour to any 
country, or condilion of society. To classical studies, he has 
devoted peculiar attention ; and, in his colloquial Latin, he 
displays a facility and correctness of style, and a richness 
and |)ropriety of quotation, which evince the most intimate 
actjuaintance with the writers of the best ages of Home. In 
Grecian literature, his reathng has been almost etpially ex- 
tensive ; and he is said to he a very excellent Hehnnv scho- 
lar. Among the other Icelamlers of the presc'iit time who 
have distinguished themselves in classical literature, are, 
Stcingrim .lonson of Hessestad; the Hector Hialmarson, who 
formerly conducted the school at Hoolum; and Arnas Helge- 
son, the priest of Vatnsfiord, at the most northerly extremi- 
ty of the island. Few translations from the classics have been 
puhlisheil in the Icelandic language, though it is j)robahle 
that many manuscri[)ts of this kind exist in the country. Tlie 
Transactions of the Icelandic Society, a work afterwanis to 
be mentioned, contain translations of the Idylls of Theocritus, 
Avhich possess very great merit ; and, in the same work, 
there is a translation of Plutarch’s Paidagogia by the Asses- 
sor Einarson. The fables of iEsop, and many of the odes of 
Horace, have likewise been given to the Icelanders in their 
native verse. 

It may be proper to notice here the great attention to the 
studies of philology and criticism, which has t?xisted among the 
learned men of Iceland during the last two centuries. Many 
valuable works, connected with this department of literature, 
have been already published, either in the island or at Co- 
penhagen ; and numerous writings of the same kind are still 
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to be found in manuscript, in different parts of Iceland, A 
catalogue of a few of these works is given in the subjoined 
note. * 

In the study of the modern languages, the profici<‘ncy of 
the Icelanders is as great as (;an be expected from their limited 
intercourse with the continental nations. With the Danish 
language all the higher class of inhabitiints are perfectly fa- 
miliar; the German is understood by many; and of late years 
the English has been cultivated by a few individuals with much 
success. All these languages, as is well known, originate from 
the same root ; and the resemblance still retained between the 
Icelandic and Danish, or still more the Norwegian, is such, 
that the natives of each country can, without much difliculty, 
make themselves mutually understood. Through these different 
channels the Icelanders have acquired consich'rable informa- 
tion respecting the modern literature of Europe, particularly 
that of Germany and Denmark ; and they possess not only the 

^ Lexicon lUinicimi Magni OlavlL Ilavnia* 

Lexicon Islandicum Gudviundi Andrcfc. Ilavniie 1683. 

Monosyllabica Islandica Johannis Ruipnanni. 167<>. 

Praecepta Grammatica et Syntactica Theodori Thorheii, 

Lingute Septentrionalis Elenienta, \wr Rmiolphinn Jonrr. Ilavnia', 1052. Re- 
published at Oxford, 1689; and in Hickcs\s Thesaurus, 1705, 

Gustus ad Isocratem Arngrimi Vidalini, Ilavnite 1698. 

Dissertatio Pliilologica Arngrimi Vidalini, dc vocis (Psalm Xx. v. 17.) ge- 
nuina leclione ct significatione. 1689. 

Lexicon Juridiciim Pauli Vidalini. 

Expositio Al|)habeti Hebraici Gnniilaugi Snarronis. Ilavnite 1775. 

Tractatus de Ortbographia Islandica Eggerti Olarii. 

Craves Metricse Thorsteini 3Iagni, Gudmundi Olavii, Thorlaci Gudhrandi, kc. 

NOT PUBLISHED. 

Lexicon T.slandico-Latinum Johan. Arnni, Episcopi ^kalhoUcims. 

Lexicon Islandicum Gudmundi Olarii. 

Lexicon Islandicum Johan, Olavii, &c. kc. 
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originals, but translations of many of the works, which liave 
acquired reputation in these countries in later times. Their 
knowledge of English literature is obtained chiefly through 
the medium of the Danish and German; in which languages 
the works of Addison, Pope, Richardson, and Young, are 
known and admired by many individuals in the island. They 
j)osscss likewise a few translations of English works into their 
native language. Twenty or thirty years ago, the whole of 
iNlilton’s Paradise Lost was translated into Icelandic verse by 
Jonas Thorlaksoii, a [)riesl at Jiacka, in the northern part of 
the island ; of w hich translation two books were published, in 
the Acts of the Icelandic Society : the remainder are yet in 
manuscrijit. The merits of the poetry in this translation are 
spoken of in terms of high eulogium by the Bishop ; who is, 
however, unacquainted with the original. The same Jonas 
Tholakson has also translated Pope’s Essay on Man, of which 
a considerable edition was printed at Leira in 1798, in a duo- 
decimo form. 

The (adtivation of poetry in Iceland, though by no means 
so general as in ancient times, still forms a striking feature in 
the literature of the country. Among those of the natives 
who enjoy the reputation of talents or learning, there are few 
who have not occasionally tempted the Muse ; and where such 
efforts have been seconded by the true inspiration of genius, 
the poet has received his reward in the unlimited applause 
and admiration of his fellow-citizens. The days indeed arc 
past, when the bartl ‘ poured forth his unpremeditated lay’ 
to the assembled and admiring multitude ; but in exchange 
for these rapid and irrcgvdar effusions of fancy, a more classi- 
cal style has been acquired, and greater scope is given to the 
exercise of selection and taste in poetical compositions. A 
few only can be mentioned of those individuals who still adorn 
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this branch of Icelandic liter.alure. One of the most eminent 
is the Assessor Benedict Grondal, a judt^e in tlic higher court 
of justice, and a man of aii elegant and cidlivalcd mind. His 
pid)lished [)oems, which are regarded as the best modern spe- 
cimens ot the Icelamlic language, are not, however, either very 
numerous or considerable in length; consisting chiefly of odes, 
epitaphs, and other detached pieces ; among which are many 
excellent franslations from Theocritus, Anacreon, and Horace. 
A translation of Pope’s Temple of Fame, which was published 
some years ago, is greatly esteemed by the best Judges of Ice- 
landic poetry. He has composed also several poetical satires; 
in which, according to the information of the Bisho[), thei’i^ 
is much successful ridicide, after the manner of Horace, 
of the follies and vices of his <“ountrymen ; but these satires, 
in conse<pience of the express |)rohibitory article in the laws 
of the island, he has not ventured to publish. The general 
style of his poetry is described to be terse, j)ointcd, and ele- 
gant.*' Finnur Magnuson is another of the Icidandic writers 
of the pr(!sent day ; who has accpiired much credit froju the 
facility with which he (;oniposes in the Latin and Danish lan- 
guages, and for the extreme afcuracy of his Icelandic style. 
He has translated into Danish verse, the ])oem of his uncle 
Eggert Olafson, on the rustic life of the Icelander, and pidi- 
lished also several smaller pieces. Jonas Thorlakson, the ve- 
nerable translator of Milton, is still living in a remote part of 
the island, and has com])osed many original poems of great 
merit ; of which, how(!ver, nearly all are unpidjlished. An- 
other individual, possessing some reputation, is Sigurdar Pe- 
turson of lleikiavik, who has written among other works a 
poem in six books, called Stella ; in which, under a lictilious 

'* From his state of health, when we were in the country, it is iniich to be feared, 
that Assessor Grondal can no longer be counted among the living poets of Iceland. 

2 p 2 
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form, the manners and habits of the Icelanders are minutely 
described. Tliis poem is likewise nnpvdilished, and will pro- 
bably ever remain in obscurity. The j)overty and other cir- 
cumstances of the Icelantlcrs, offer indeed such multiplied ob- 
stacles to their literary progress, that it is im[)ossible not to 
admire the ardour and industry which in [)ursuits of this na- 
ture they continue to display. In the department of poetry 
more especially, the number of manuscript works, doomed 
from the situation of their authors to perpetual oblivion, is ex- 
ceedingly great ; yet the muse is still invoked ; and the taste 
and feeling for such compositions are still awake in the minds 
of the people, though so little cherisbe<l by opportunity, or by 
the aspect of surrounding nature. 

T1 le religious character of the Icelanders has strongly dis- 
posed them to the cultivation of sacred poetry ; and a great 
number of writings of this kind have ap[)eared in the island 
during the last two centuries. Besides numerous collections 
of psalms and h^'inns, various parts of the Old and New 
Testament, as the books of the Pentateuch, the history of 
David, and the life of the Apostle Paul, have been pidilished in 
the form of poetical [)araphrase; and a few of these works maybe 
found in the possession of almost every family in the country. 

With the scanty materials for history which the Icelanders 
possess, it is scarcely wonderfid that this branch of literature 
should be less evdtivated now than it was in former times. 
Among those of the natives, who have received patronage and 
support at Copenhagen, many, during the last century, have 
well maintained by their historical writings the reputation of 
their country ; but in Iceland itself, few considerable works 
of this kind have lately appeared ; and the greater number of 
these relate merely to the events of the passing age. The Chief 
Justice Stephenson is undoubtedly entitled to the first place 
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among the present historical writers of the island. This gen- 
tleman, whose zeal in the pursuit of knowledge has been se- 
conded by better opportunities than most of his countrymen 
enjoy, has held during the last twenty years the most con- 
spicuous place among the literary characters of Iceland ; 
a situation to which his ac<piiremeuts and iidluence woidd 
seem to justify his claim. The attainments he luis made are 
various and extensive ; a residence of sev'eral years at Co|)ei\- 
hageu having aftorded him access, not only to the literature, 
l)ut also to some part of the science of modern times. To the 
Bnglish language iie has ])aid particular attention , and be- 
sides speaking and writing it with facility, he is familiar with 
all the more eminent of our writers in the department of the 
belles-lettres. Mr Stephenson is himself a very voluminous 
author. As President of one of the Literary Societies of Ice- 
land, he has |)ublished many books for the use of the Society ; 
and from the catalogue of his writings, which is given in the 
note, it will be seen that his labours have comprebende*! a 
singular extent and variety of subjects.* The most important 

* 1. Treatise on Meteors, 1783. 

2. Description of the er uption of a pew volcano in Skaptaa-fcli Syssel, rvitli 
engravings, 8vo. 1785. 

3. Mournful Thoughts, and a Funeral Song, at the tomb of the cclelrrated and 
beloved Bishop Finsson, 8vo. 1790. 

4. A Panegyric on Bishop Fin.sson, read to a meeting of the Icelandic Society, 
8vo. 1797. 

5. Amusements for Friends ; containing useful pieces in prose and poetry, on 
natural history, physic, astronomy, historj', morals, and divinity, 8vo. 1797. 

0. A Biographical Memoir of the Lady of the late Bishop Teitson, Hvo. 1797. 

7. Minnisoerd Tidindi, or Memorable News, containing the most remarkable 
historical events from 1793 to 1801 ; in five vols. 8vo. 

8. Jest and Earnest ; or a collection of pieces in poetry and prose ; on jurispru- 
dence, morals, theology, medicine, and the Ixdles-lettrcs, 8vo. 1798. 

9. A defence for the injured Icelandic Magistrate, 8vo. 1798. 
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among his writings, is the History of Iceland in the 18th cen- 
tury; a work which abounds in valuable information rcsjiect- 
ing the civil condition, the natural history, and the literature 
of the island during this |)crio<l. In the style of the book, a 
singular example of the prosopopcia occnirs; Iceland being made 
occasionally to tell her own tale, and to s[)eak in a personal 
form of the various events which have befallen her : a mode 
of narrative, which though sorftetimes verging towards tlie 
ludicrous, has nevertheless a siuiplicity congenial to tiie sub- 
ject, and capable even of rising into the pathetic and sublime. 
Another historical work, edited and chielly written hy Mr 
Stephenson, is a sort of political register, of which in the period 
between 1795 and 1802, a volume was published annually at the 
Leira prijiting-otficc, under an octavo form. This contained a 
narrative of the political events which had occurred in Europe 
during the preceding year ; a separate article being allotted 
to the affairs of every state. The narratives appear to be 
drawn up with much care and considerable minuteness. Under 
the article of England, as an example, not tndy arc the more 

10. A select collection of Hymns and Psalms for the Clnirchcs, 8vo. 1801. 

11. Translations from the Danish of Select Royal Edicts: published by the 
Court General of Iceland atdilTerent periods .since 1801. 

12. A sjieech made at the establishment of the Royal Court General, 8vo. 1801, 

13. Iceland in the 18th century, 8vo. 1806. 

14. The same book translated into Danish, with additions, 8vo. 1808. 

15. A Treatise on the Fuci ; published by the Royal Society of Denmark, 1809. 

16. A Treatise on the Sheep, (’ows, and Horses of Iceland; published by the 
Copenhagen Veterinarian Society, 1800. 

17. Encouragement to the good people of Iceland during these times of war. 
Written and published by the King‘’s order, 8vo. 1808. 

18. Instructions for the Officers of the Police, 8vo. 1809. 

19. Commentary on these Instructions, 8vo. 1810. 

20. Help in Distress; or Instructions to the Icelandic farmers in their hus- 
bandry, 8vo. 1810, 
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important national events described ; but the state of parties is 
accurately detailed ; extracts are given from the Parliamentary 
debates ; and notice is taken of many provincial occurrences. 
The information necessary to this work was almost entirely 
obtained through the medium of Denmark. The greater num- 
ber of the volumes were written by Mr Stephenson : (jue l)y 
his brother the Amtmand Stephenson ; and the last which 
was published, by Finnur Mftgnuson of Reikiavik. 

The vast number of works of divinity, which have appeared 
in Iceland since the period of the reformation of religion, 
testify the diligence with which such studies have been [)ur- 
sued by the learned men of the country ; and from cata- 
logues which are extant, it would apj)ear that the writings on 
this sid\ject, yet inedited, are much more numerous than those 
already published. Many of the.se works are translations from 
the German and Danish ; with a few also from the lijiglish 
language. Among the latter, may be mentioned the transla- 
tion of the ‘ Whole Duty of Man’ by John Vidalin, a Bishop 
of Skalholt at the beginning of the last century, very emi- 
nent for his |)iety and learning. The original writings of the 
natives are for the most part either commentaries on parti- 
cular parts of scrij)lure, or collections of prayers, homilies, and 
sermons ; the doctrinal parts of theology being less frequently 
the subjects of distaission. At the |)rescnt time, the works of 
the Bishop, whose name has just been mentioned, possess great 
reputation in the country ; and of the collections of sermons 
which he publislu^d, some are to be found in almost every 
habitation. In all departments of literature, there is a strong 
disj)osition among the Icelanders to critical severity ; and in 
theological writings more especially, this severity has occa- 
sionally assumed a very rigorous form. A curious instance 
of this kind occurred about a hundred years ago, when an 
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unfortunate man was publicly whipped, as a punishment for 
the errors he had committed in a translation of the book of 
Genesis. 

Metaphysical studies do not engage much attention among 
the learned men of Iceland. A few individuals, from their 
residence at Copenhagen, have become intimately acquaint- 
ed with the metaphysics of the German schools, and have 
themselves published treatises connected with the subject ; 
but these writings arc by no means numerous, nor does it 
appear that they possess any j)eculiar value. * Publications 
connected with practical morality are, however, very com- 
mon in Iceland ; and several excellent books of this kind 
have lately appeared in the island, adapted chiefly to the use 
of the farmers, or those of the middle class ; in which moral 
instruction is judiciously blende<l with amusing itiforma- 
tion in various branches of knowledge. Tlie most valuable 
of these writings is a work, called ‘ Evening Hours,’ Avhich 
was published by the late Bishop Finsson, a few years before 
his death. 

While the studies of literature are thus cherished among 
the Icelanders of the present time, science, strictly so called, 
engages but few votaries ; and these follow with feeble and 
tardy steps the rapid progress M'hich has been made among 
the European nations. Even in the department of natural 

^ The following are some of the metaphysical writings of the Icelanders : 

Dissertatio de Essentia Conscculiva ; by Stephen Biornson, 1757. 

Dissertatio de Entc ; by Finnur Thoralfson, 1770. 

Examen facuitalis cognoscitivie superioris et iiiferioris ; by the same author, 
1772. 

Dissertatio de Infinito ; by Skule Thorlacius, 1762. 

Disputatio de Nihilo ; by John Olafson, 1758, &c. 

The Dialectics of Aristotle, and the Logic of Peter Ramus, have been translated 
into the Icelandic language. 
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history, where the situation of tlie people docs not oppose the 
same obstacles as in other scientific pnrsiiits, there are few 
individuals who have acipiired more than a superfit^ial know- 
ledge of the subject, and few works have been published, 
which possess value either from the extent or accuracy of 
their information. Most of the writings of the Icelanders 
upon the natural history of their own country, display indeed 
a singnlar A^agueness of descri|)tion, and more of sjiperstitious 
belief than is entirely consistent with the other habits and 
attainments of the [)coplc. When considered, however, the 
latter circumstance will scarcely be thought surprising. In 
forming the scenes which surround them, nature seems to 
have deserted all her ordinary operations, ami to have worked 
only in combining the most terrific extremes wliieh her powers 
can command. Nor is it merely a passive and silent desola- 
tion which marks this tremendous influence. After the lapse 
of ages, the fire of the volcano still bursts out among regions 
of eternal snow, the earthcpiake still shakes the foundations 
of the island, and the inij)etuous thundering of the Geyser 
yet invades the stillness of the surrounding solitude. Jjiving 
amidst so many wonders of mature, ami ignorant of natural 
causes, the Icelanders are readily infected l)y superstition relat- 
ing to these objects ; ami this influence is observable in most 
of the descriptions they have given of their own couni ry. In 
later times, however, such superstitions have greatly declined; 
and during the last century, several works ha\ e appeared, 
tlcscriptive of the natural history of the island, in which 
accurate observation is conjoine<l with some degree of scien- 
tific knowledge. The author of most reputation in this de- 
partment is Eggert Olafson, who in 1749 printed his ‘ Eiiarra- 
tiones Historicte de Ishindue Naturd et Com/ifutionc;' and after- 
wards in conjunction Avith Jkvulson, another naturalist, pnb- 

2q 
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lishcd a larger work, under the title of ‘Travels in Iceland 
in which the various objects in its natural history are carefully 
and minutely described. The inineralogical details in this 
book are very ample ; but owing to the want of arrangement, 
and of suitable nomenclature, they are not easily intelligible 
to the reader. In 17 B 0 , a work by Olaf Olafson, entitled, 
‘ Economical Travels through the northern parts of Iceland,’ 
was published in two volumes quarto ; containing much valu- 
able information upon the natural history of this district. Two 
smaller treatises arc subjoined to the work ; one on the Sur- 
tvubrantl, the other on the Suljihur beds of Iceland. Several 
descriptions have been published of the different volcanic 
eruptions during the last century ; among which may l)e men- 
tioned, the treatises of John Siemundson on the eruptions 
around the lake of My vatu, in 1724, 1725, 1727» 17 ‘ 28 ; the 

treatise of Bishop Finsson on the eruptu)n from llecla in 
1766 ; and that of Mr Stephenson on the great eruptions in 
1783, at Cape Reikianes, and from the moiantains of the Skap- 
taa Jokul. The person said at [aresent to be the best naturalist 
in Iceland, and particularly intimate with botanical science, 
is Swein Paidson, one of the medical practitioners of the coun- 
try, whose abode is near the volcano of Kattlegiau Jokid on 
the southern coast. Ilis principal original work is on the 
diseases of Iceland ; but he has written also several treatises 
on the natural history of the island, and on the rural econo- 
my of the people, which arc stiid to possess great merit. Mr 
Stephenson has distinguished himself in the same department ; 
and in many of his writings, has laboured to make his coun- 
trymen avail themselves of all the means of improving their 
condition, which are rendered possible by the nature of their 
soil and climate. , 

The sciences of astronomy and mathematics are by no 
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means generally cultivated among the Icelanders; though there 
arc some indivhluals who have successfully |)ursucd these 
studies, cither in the island itself, or with the belter opportu- 
nities which were alF)rded hy a residence in the Danish me- 
tropolis. A few of the astronomical treatises published during 
the last century are notic;ed lielow.* The stiuly of the mathe- 
matics, though j)rescrihed by the regidations of the school at 
JJessestad, receives hut little attention there; nor does it in 
general form a part of the private occuj)alion of those, who 
enjoy a literary character in the island. No purely mathema- 
tical work is extant in the Icelandic language; hut in a hook 
of arithmetic, which was written some time ago hy the elder 
Mr Stephenson, trigonometry and the elements of equations 
are briefly included. Stephen Iliornson, formerly tite master 
of the school at Hooluin, puhlislied in the at;ts of the Ice- 
landic Society a treatise on statics, which is well sj)okcn of. 
This man, whose, acquirements in various branches of science 
were very considerable, died at Cojienhagen about the begin- 
ning of the ])rescnt century. 

After all that has been said in the preceding pages of the 
poverty of the Icelamlers, and of the nature of the country 
upon which their destiny is cast, it will not be thought won- 
derful that the fine arts shoidd desert a c'linie so little conge- 
nial to their growth. Ptainting e.xists here only in it rudest 


* Dissertations on the Zones of the Terrestrial (ilohe, and on the Phases of the 
Moon; by Magnus Aresou. 1710. 

Dissertations on the Astronomy of the Chaldeans ; on tlie Sphere of the Fixed 
Stars ; on the Pythagorean Harmony, &c. ; by Thorleif Haltorson ; 1700, 1707, 
1708. 

Dissertation on the Solar Year of the Ancients ; by Jonas David Gam. 1733. 
Dissertation on the eflects of Comets ; by Stephen lliornson. 1758. 
Dissertation on Celestial Physics; by the same. 1760. 

Introduction to Tetragonometry ; by the same. 1780. 

2 Q 2 
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forms ; the native music of the island is inharmonious and 
uncouth ; while the art of sculpture is almost entirely un- 
known. In proof, however, that these deficiencies must be 
ascribed to the situation of the people, and not to a defect 
in original genius, it may be mentioned that Thorvaldson, 
the son of an Icelander, dwelling on the classic ground of 
Rome, is at tlie present moment second only to Canova 
among the statuaries of Europe. 

Before closing this sketch of the literature of Iceland, it 
will be necessary to say something of the Icelandic Societies, 
lo which a reference has already more than once been made. 
The first of these was instituted at Copenhagen in 1779> with 
the professed object of aitling the literature of the island, and 
bettering the condition of the irdiabitants, by the suggestion 
of iinproveuients in their rural economy. The Society, at its 
first establishment, was composed of only twelve members ; 
but the mnnber was afterwanls extended to about a hundred 
and thirty ; comprizing all the most learned ami intelligent 
men in Iceland; and, as extraordinary members, many in- 
dividuals of much eminence on the continent of Europe. 
Fourteen volumes of transactions have been published by the 
Society ; the contents of which are various, comprehending 
many valuable papers upon the fishery, agritailture, and na- 
tural history of Iceland ; poetry ; historical essays, &c. The 
principal writers were Bishop Finsson ; the elder Mr Ste- 
[ihcnson, then Governor of the island ; Mr Ericson ; Mr Paul- 
son ; Mr Ketilson, Sysselman of Dale ; and many others of 
the literary Icelanders, whose names have before been men- 
tioned. These transactions were entirely composed in the 
Icelandic language, and great attention was paid to the pre- 
servation of its purity; two censors being appointed to judge 
of the style of every essay which was presented for publica- 
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tion. In 1790, consMlerablc dissensions arose in the S()eiety, 
in consequence of a jjroject for transferriug it to Iceland ; 
and this circumstance, with other concurring events, had the 
effect of suspending all the proceedings of the institution. 
Though still nominally in existence, it has now for a long pe* 
riod been entirely dormant. 

The second Icelandic Society was estaldished in the island 
in 1791 ; ehiedy under the ansj)ices of the Chief Justice Stc- 
[)henson, who had been a strenuous ad\ ocate for the removal 
of the former Society from 0 )peidiagen. The original num- 
ber of members was not less than twelve hundred ; most of 
the farmers, as well as the priests and civil ollicers of the 
country, being included. The object of the institution was 
the promotion of knowlcrlge and improvement among the 
people ; and with this view, a fund was provided by the an- 
nual contribution ol’ a dollar from each member, and devo- 
ted to the publication of books, to be distributed among the 
subscribers. The printing establishment at Hoolinn, which 
had fallen into decline, and anotlu*r which in 1773 wjis in- 
stituted at Hrappsey, an island in the Breidb-Fiord, were 
purchased by the Society ; and a ])rinting ottice, under their 
management, established atLeira, in the Borgar-Fiord Syssel. 
From this press have issued, for the use of the Society, fifty 
or sixty different works ; some of them ti’anslated, but the 
greater number original, and comprizing a very great variety 
of subjects ; history, |)oetry, divinity, lavv, medicine, natural 
history, and rural economy. In his situation of President, 
Mr Stephenson has had the snperintendance of the funds of 
the Society, the entire direction of their various jiublit'ations, 
and the management of a small, but well chosen collection 
of books, which was presented to them by some literary 
characters of the Danish metropolis. Though his exertions, 
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however, for the support of the institution have been incessant, 
it has notwithstanding greatly declined during the last few 
years; and, at present, the number of members does not 
exceed thirty or forty. The successive occurrence of several 
unfavourable seasons, and the evils entailed upon the Ice- 
land(‘rs by the war between England and Denmark, have 
contributed 'in some degree to produce this decline. It was 
found, too, that there was much difficulty in accomplishing 
the scheme for the distribution of books, among a people 
dispersed over so vast an extent of country, arid during a 
great part of the year so entirely separated from each other 
by the barriers of nature. Some little faidt has, jrerhaps, also 
existefl in the general management of the institution. The 
office of censorship of the press, vested in one individual, 
has had the effect of disgusting or deterring many, whose 
connection would have <lone credit to the Society ; while by 
giving too much to this single judgment, it has been the means 
of bringing forth many works, little adapletl to the compre- 
hension of those, for whose use they were designed. In tlic 
present state of the Society, it is particularly unfortunate 
that the only printing establishment in I(;eland should l)c thus 
exclusively appropriated ; ami as a matter of general policy, 
it may be doubted whether, under any circumstances, such a 
corporate institution ought thus to monopolize the liter.ary 
growth of the country. As guides and jirotcctors to the pro- 
gress of knowledge/institutions arc good : — when they become 
arbitrary rulers, their influence but retards the course of 
mental improvtanent, and proves hanefrd to the very energies 
which gave them birth. 

Such is the present slate of mental cultivation among this 
singular people. The disparity of their physical and moral 
circumstances forms an interesting feature equally in the his- 
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tory of literature, and in that of the human species. While 
the calamities of internal warfare, and the oppression of 
tyrannical governments, have clouded with ignorance and 
barbarity countries on which the sim of nature sheds its 
brightest beams, — the possession of peace, of political liberty, 
and well ordered laws, has given both intellectual and moral 
exaltation to a community, which has its abode at the very 
confines of the habitable world. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ON THE GOVERNMENT, LAW.S, AND RELIGION. 


Since the period when Iceland was first annexed to a 
European monarchy, the progress of time has effected little 
change either in the physical condition or political situation 
of its inliabitants. The general form of government, which 
was established nearly six centuries ago, is still preserved ; 
and the circumstances of the people have required few im- 
portant alterations in the code of laws, which was then 
transmitted to them by the Norwegian monarchs. Even 
tliis form of government, and these laws, v\'ere founded upon 
the existing usages of the country ; and we must princijially 
look to the wisdom of those, who framed the ancient common - 
W’calth of Iceland, for the origin of institutions, which, in this 
later age, preserve to their posterity all the blessings of tran- 
quillity and social order. 

The government of Iceland is committed to an officer, ap- 
pointed by the crown of Denmark ; who is occasionally a 
native of the island, but more frequently a Dane or Norwe- 
gian by birth. This svqireme magistrate has the title of Stift- 
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amtinand. It is liis office to conduct the various piddle con- 
cerns of the country ; to preside in the courts of law ; to 
superintend the execution of the laws, and the collection and 
disposal of the public revenue; and, in conjunction witli the 
Bishop, to regulate the schools and certain ecclesiastical con- 
cerns of the island. He receives a salary, as Governor, of 
2,000 rix-dollars per annum ; and has a house appropriated 
to his \ise. 

Since the disturbances which occurred in Iceland in the 
summer of I8O9, there has been no regular governor in the 
country; and it is jirobable that the appointment of one will 
not be made, till the war between England and Denmark has 
been brought to a termination. After .lorgenscn had been 
deposed, and (Jount Tram|)e taken to Britain in the Talbot 
sloop of war, the functions of the government were under- 
taken by Mr Stephenson, who retained this ollice till the month 
of June 1810; when the change took place which has already 
been mentioned in the narrative. 

Immediately subordinate to the Governor are the Amt- 
men, or Provincial Governors, The island is diviilcd into 
lour provinces ; l)ut as the jurisdiction of the northern and 
eastern are united, and as the Governor of Icidand assumes 
the office of Anitniand of the southern province, in which he 
resides, there are, in fact, only two officers who possess this 
title. Their duties are very similar to those of the Stift- 
amtmand, though on a more limited scale. They inspect the 
conduct of all tbe subordinate officers, and hold provincial 
courts, at which a report is made of all the jinblic proceed- 
ings within their districts. The present Amtmen are Mr 
Stephenson of Huaneyre, who has the jurisdiction of the 
western province ; and Mr Thoranson, who holds the north- 
ern and eastern provinces of the island, 

2 R 
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The Sysselmen, though of inferior rank, are, in the offices 
they sustain, of great importance in the country. They have 
the personal charge of collecting the taxes in their several 
districts or Syssels ; they hold courts of law, and pronounce 
judgment in all cases; they watch over the public peace, 
officiate as pxiblic notaries, and maintain the rights of inherit- 
ance. The Sysselman is appointed by the Crown ; and the 
office, on account of its importance, is always given to one of 
the most resj)cctuble landed proprietors within the district. 

There is still a subordinate local officer, called the Hrepp- 
stiore, whose jurisdiction is a pai'ochial one, and whose duty 
it particularly is to attend to the condition and maintenance 
of the poor, and to assist the proceetlings of the Sysselman 
in iill that relates to the preservation of public order. Where 
the population of a [)arish exceeds four hundred persons, the 
office is committed to two individuals ; who usually belong to 
the class of farmers, and are invariably chosen from a regard 
to their abilities and steadiness of character. By a late edict 
of the Danish Government, these inferior magistrates, as well 
as their children, are exempted from the levies for the sup- 
port of the poor, and are allowed also to use a dress appro- 
priate to their situation. In each parish, beside the Hrepp- 
stior^, there are a certain number of individuals (Forlikunar- 
men), appointed for the exjiress purpose of accommodating 
any disputes which may arise among the inhabitants. 

The laws of Iceland, it has been already remarked, are 
founded princijndly upon the ancient code, called the Jons- 
bok, which was introduced into the island A. D. 1280. 
Certain changes have since been introduced into the sub- 
stance of these laws, and several additions made to them by 
the edicts of the Norwegian and Danish Kings; but none 
such as to affect materially their general spirit or character. 
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Tlic alterations, however, which have taken place in the 
judicial establishments of the country, have been much more 
considerable ; and the forms of justice, in conscquenc-e of 
progressive changes, arc now in many respects similar to those 
in the continental dominions of Denmark. 

Of the judicial establishments of the island, the court of 
the Sysselman is the first to which all cases, whether criminal 
or civil, are referred. This court, which is called the Hierads- 
thing, is officially held oidy once in the year in each Syssel ; 
but should the piiblic business of the country require it, an 
extraordinary court may at any time be appointed, with the 
same jurisdiction ; either by the Crown in criminal cases, or 
by the petition of the litigants in causes of a civil nature. 
Every public suit brought before this tribunal is instituted 
by the Amtmand of the province, as the representative of the 
Crown. 

In criminal cases, an examination of the susjiectcd person 
and of the witnesses is ma<le immediately after the aj>pre- 
hension of the former; and the results of the examination are 
transmitted to the Amtmand, who tlecides iqxm these grounds 
whether a trial is retpiired. If it be deemed necessary, the 
prosecution is conducted in ific Sysselman’s court by a public 
pleader on the part of the Oovvn, who is opposed by another 
pleader appointed for the defendant. Upon the cvi<lencc 
and the pleadings, the decision of the court is founded ; the 
Sysselman in his judicial capacity being assisted by four per- 
sons, called Meddoras-menn, (^conses.so7'es judicii) who botli 
register the proceedings, and give their suffrages, together 
with the Sysselman, in the decision upon every cause.* The 

* A similar institution, with respect to the assistant inferior judges, exists in 
the inferior courts of Denmark. See Dissert, de OfRc. Judicum Inferior, in Dania. 
(Havnioe 1801, p. 17,) Siisebiorn Stadfeldt. 
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sentence pro(;eeds upon a plurality of these suffrages. At 
Reikiavik tlie Bifoged, or Sheriff of tlie town, has a juris- 
diction similar to that of the Syssehnen in the larger districts. 

From these jirovincial courts, appeals are permitted, and 
are usually made in all im[)ortant civil or criminal cases, to 
the superior court of justice, which has its ordinary sittings 
at Reikiavik six times in the course of the year. This tri- 
Ininal, in its j)resent form, was constituted as lately as the 
year 1800; at which period the judicial assemblies, held an- 
nually at Thingvalla during so many centuries, were hnally 
abolishetl, and tlieir place supplied by the present establish- 
ment, considerably altered in its constitution and forms. The 
court is composed of the Stiinamtmand or governor ; of three 
jiidges ; of a secretary ; and two public ph^aders. The go- 
v'ernor officiates as [iresident, but takes no part whatsoever 
in the judicial proceedings. Of the judges, one has a sujie- 
rior rank, with the title of Justitiarius ; which oHice, since 
the institution of the court, has been held by Mr Stejihenson 
of Indreholin, vvilh credit to himself, and advantage to his 
country. The other judges, entitled the Assessors, are Mr 
Grontlal of Reikiavik, whose jioetical celebrity has elsewhere 
been mentioned, and Mr Einarson of Bessestad. Thougli 
inferior in rank to the Justitiarius, they have an equal weight 
with him in the decisions of the court, every sentence being 
determined by a jilurality among their three votes. Jn the 
jiroceedings of the tribunal, much impartiality is observed. 
The evidence and [ileadings for each jiarty are respectively 
heard ; and the sentenc'e is pronounced by the Justitiarius, 
after the votes of the other judges are obtained. It does not 

* This court is called the Konunglegi Lauds-i^fur-rcttur : according to a literal 
translation. The Roj al court ol’ justice over the land, * 
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appear that any vestige of tlic trial by jury at present exists 
in Iceland ; tliongh there are evidences in some of the an- 
cient writings of tlic country, that it was not unknown to the 
people during the early periods of their history. * Their ac- 
C(uaintance with this inode of trial was doubtless ohlained 
from their Scandinavian descent ; hut it seems to have lieen 
resorted to only in particular instances, and was not adopt- 
ed in the code of laws which was framed for the republic ol’ 
Iceland. 

From the snjierior court of jnstici; at Reikiavik, a final ap- 
peal is still in all cases r<'servr“<l to the authority of tlie high- 
er courts at Copenhagen. Since tlie interru|)tion, liowever, 
of the ordinary intercourse between Iceland and Denmark, 
by the war with Fngland, it has been found desirable to 
establish a court in the island, with the authority of passing 
a final judgment in criminal cases; which court is constitut- 
ed by the governor, the three judges, and one or two other 
memliers specially ap[)ointed by the governor in every c;ause. 
This tribunal, being created by an emergency, Avill doubtless 
be abolished as soon as the necessity for it has ceased. 

Though the transference of the superior court froniThing- 
valla to Reikiavik has probably, on the whole, been attended 
with advantage, yet there are some reasons why the Iceland- 
ers, as a people, should contemplate this changt; with feel- 
ings of regret. The annual me<;ting at 'I'hingvalla was not 
merely that of a tribunal of justice, but an assembly of the 
nation ; and though the importance of this assembly was di- 

* Tlie F.yrbyggia Saga (Havnia?, 1787, p. 'IT.), contains a curious narrative 
of the trial of a woman named Geirrida, accu.sed of practising the art.s of magic ; 
to judge in which case, twelve men were appointed, and put upon their oaths. This 
happened A. D. 981. An account of the same transaction is given in the Landnamci 
Book, p. 82, note. 
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niliiished, and its dignity degraded, by the subjection of the 
island to a foreign power, yet, on the spot where the greatest 
ainons: his ancestors Itad so often stood, the mind of the Ice- 
lander must ever iiave been awake to enthnsiasm and patriotic 
pride. ‘ Hie sacra, hie genus, hie majonnn niulta vestigia !’ 
To the eye too of the poet, every thing is lost in this change. 
The Icelanders are now summoned to the public courts of 
the country in a small and miserable apartment, destitute of 
all ornament, and even of common furniture ; where there 
is nothing present to confer external dignity upon the meet- 
ings, or to mark the charaeter of a nat ional establishment. 
At the assemblies of Thingvalla, though artificial splendour 
was wanting, yet the majesty of nature presided, and gave a 
superior and more impressive solemnity to the scene. On the 
banks of the river Oxeraa, where its rapid stream enters a 
lake, embosomed among dark and precipitous mountains, was 
held during eight centuries, the annual convention of the peo- 
ple. It is a spot of singidar wildness and desolation ; on every 
side of which appear the most tremendous cllects of ancient 
convulsion and disorder ; while nature now sleeps in a death- 
like silence amid the horrors she has formed. Here the legis- 
lators, the magistrates, and the people met together. Their 
little groupe of tents placed beside the stream, was sheltered 
behind by a rugged precipice of lava ; and on a small grassy 
spot in the midst of them was held the assembly, which pro- 
vided by its deliberations for the happiness and tranquillity 
of the nation. 

The study of their own laws, as well as of the principles 
of law in gent^ral, has ever been ir favourite pursuit among 
the Icelanders ; and both in ancient and modern times, a 
great number of writings, connected Avith this subject, have 
appeared in the island. In consequence of tliis minute 
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attention, all the laws of the country, both civil and criminal, 
are very distinctly defined ; and ev'en among the inferior 
magistrates, arc so well understood, that their execution is 
every where conducted with fidelity and exactness. 

The punishments for theft, prescribed iji the criminal law, 
arc varied by the degree of the olfence. In cases where the 
theft is of little importance, or the crime committed for the 
first time, the offender is whipped, in the presence of only the 
judge and two witnesses. This ))unishment is allotted also to 
other trifling offences, when the poverty of the persons con- 
victed makes it impossible for them to pay a pecuniary fine. 
In cases where petty thefts have been a second time commit- 
ted, the criminal is usually sent to Copeidiagen ; in the work- 
house of which cily he is confined for the term of three or 
five years, according to the degree of his guilt. Thefts of a 
more scrioiis nature, as the breaking into churches or houses, 
or the stealing of horses, are punished either by public whip- 
ping, or by a sentence of perpetual confinement in the Copen- 
hagen work-house*. Where such thefts have been committed 
for the fouirth time, or still more frecjueutly, the punishment 
is confinement for life in the public prisons of Denmark. The 
operation of these more severe* laws is, however, very seldom 
required ; crimes of this descri})tion being by no means fre- 
quent among tlie natives of Iceland. 

The only public prison in the island is that of Reikiavik, 
which was erected about fifty years ago. By a mistake, not 
unnatural in such a country as Iceland, this building has been 
rendered greatly more comfortable than the common habita- 

* In the work-house at Copenhagen there arc difthrent sections, allotted to 
different classes of criminals. The men condemned to confinement there are kept 
in a part of it called the liasp-^huusy where they are employed in rasping dye- 
Woods ; an occupation considered very dangerous to the health. 
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lions of the natives ; so that, were it not for the privation of 
liberty, the Icelander might well be content to exchange his 
mvn abode, for one where his actual comforts are little infe- 
rior, and where he is exempted from many of the evils incident 
to his usual mode of life. Sheep-stealing is the most common 
oirenc’e for which imprisonment here is adjudged ; the term of 
confinement extending from two to five years, and a certain 
porlion of daily laliour being appointed for each prisoner. 
The crime of adulteiy, commil teil for the third time, is pu- 
nished by a confinement of two years. At the time we visited 
Iceland, there were six people imprisoned in tliis place ; but 
this is jirobably rather below the usual number. 

Capital punishment, though strictly provided for by the 
laws in cases of murder, &c., is scarcely ever required among 
a peo[)le, gentle in all their dispositions, and possessing moral 
qualities of the most excellent descrijition. Examples of this 
kind luue been so very rare, that a few years ago, when a 
peasant was condemned to die for the murder of his wife, no 
one in the island could be induced to perform the oflice of 
executioner, and it was necessary to send the criminal over 
to Norway, that the sentence of the law might be carried into 
effect. The method prescribed for inflicting death, is that of 
taking off the head with an axe. In all eases where capital 
punishment or perpetual inq)risonmenthavebhen adjiulged by 
the courts, the ratification of the king of Denmark is required, 
before the sentence can be acted upon. 

By a law enacted a few years ago, it is provided that no 
Icelander, unless under an accusation which might subject 
him to capital punishment, or to imprisonment for life, shall 
be kept in confinement before the lime of his trial. When an 
individual is accused of any inferior crime, he is admonished 
by the Hre[)pstiore, in the jiresencc of witnesses, not to leave 
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the parish, in which he resides. If he infringes upon Ihis 
obligation, and is afterwards ajiprehentlcd, he remains under 
strict confinement, until judgment ujion his ca.se has been 
pronoum^cd. 

Some of the Icelandic laws with respect to property have 
been mentioned in the chapter on Rural Affairs. The law of 
kiheritance is well defined, and acted upon with much strict- 
ness. No entail of landed property is allowed ; but upon the 
decease of an individual, a division is made of his lamls, or of 
a value e<jui\ alent to them by estimate, in which an eijual 
share is allotted to every son ; with the right, however, in the 
case of the eldest, of chusing the farm or share of the property, 
which may be most agreeable to him. The daughters have each 
the half of a son’s portion. If the wife survives her husband, 
she has half of his estate ; or if she dies tinst, the husband 
retains the same proportion of the property which .she brought 
him at her marriage. 

The tributes paid by the Icelanders are by no means con- 
siderable ; and do not even suffice for the support of the (uvil 
establishment of the island. They are collecletl in different 
ways. Some of them are strictly ta.xcs on property; founded 
upon an estimate wdiich is annually made, under the super- 
intcndance of the Hreppstiores, of the possessions of the 
several individuals in each parish. This estimate is conducted 
in a somewhat singular w'ay ; its basis being a very ancient 
regulation of property, according to the number of ells of 
UHidmal, the cloth of native manufacture, which each indivi- 
dual possessed, or was enabled to manufacture in the course 
of the year. The term huudred, which was formerly a division 
derived from the number of ells, is now apjilied to other 
descriptions of property. An Icelander is reckoned the pos- 
sessor of a hundi^ed, when he has two horses, a cow, a certain 
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number of sheep and lambs, a fishing boat furnished with nets 
and lines, and forty rix-dollars in specie ; and it is by this 
ratio, that the amount of ail possessions is ascertained, and 
the tributes levied upon them. One of the tributes, called 
the Tuhurs, recpiiies from every person possessing more than 
live luindreds, the annual payment of twelve fish, or an etjui- 
valent amounting to twenty-seven skillings, or somewhat more 
than a shilling of English money. This tax increases in an 
uniform ratio with the increase of property ; and its produce 
is allotted in equal portions to the public revenue, to the 
priests, to the churches, and to the maintenance of the poor. 
Another tribute, called the Skattur, consisted in former times 
of twenty ells of wadmal, but is now commuted to money, at 
the rate of four skillings and a half per ell. Jt is paid to the 
public revenue by the owners of farms, and by all w’hose pro- 
perty, estimated in hundreds, exceeds the number of individuals 
composing their families. A third tax, called the Olaf-toUur, is 
paid either in fish or money ; likewise in proportion to the pro- 
perty of each individual. A few others are collected in the 
country ; but they are very inconsiderable in amount, and 
devolve little burthen upon the inhabitants. The commerce 
of the island has, since the year 1787> been exempted from all 
duties. 

The management of the taxes is entirely in the hands of 
the Syssclmen, who collect them from the inhabitants at the 
public meetings which they hold in their respective districts. 
The payment is for the most part made in produce of various 
kinds ; fish, tallow, butter, fox-skins, wool, or woollen goods. 
As the Syssehnan is required to pay the amount of the taxes 
in money to the Landfoged, or treasurer of the island, it be- 
comes a part of his office to dispose of these articles to the 
merchants ; in which transaction, he is himself subject to the 
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chances of gain or loss that may arise from nuctuations in the 
market price. A third part of the ])ro(hice of the taxes is 
retained as his own salary ; nor is this more than sntlicient to 
compensate him for the labour and responsibility which he 
incurs in the discharge of his various duties. 

The Icelandic laws respecting the condition and mainte- 
riance of the poor, are very strictly enforced ; and become 
much more burthensome to the farmers and peasants of the 
country, than the taxes to which they are subject. With the 
exception of three small buildings, for the admission of a few 
incurable lepers, there is no public establishment in the island, 
which affords a permanent abode to the aged, and destitute ; 
and by all such the more immediate assistance of their fellow- 
citizens is therefore imperiously required. The laws render it 
necessary for every farmer or householder to receive into his 
family, and to give support, to those of his relations, even in the 
fourth degree of kindred, who maybe in a destitute condition. 
If he has no such calls made upon him by consanguinity, he is 
still required to assist in the support of the poor, either by 
admitting some orphan or aged person into his house, or by 
contributing an annual sum proportioned to the value of his 
property. It not unfrcqucntly happens, that a landed pro- 
prietor, who pays little more than two rix-dollars to the pub- 
lic revenue, is called upon for forty, fifty, or even sixty, as his 
ratio towards the maintenance of the ])oor in the district ; 
when he is unwilling to receive any of these into his own 
habitation. The execution of the ])oor-laws is committed to 
the Hreppstiorfe of each parish ; and forms the most essential 
part of the duties of his office. 


2 s 2 
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In the preceding parts of this volume, much has been said 
respecting the history of religion in Iceland, the services of 
the Icelandic church, and the general condition of the priests 
throughout the country. A brief account of the nature of 
the religious establishment, and the mention of a few miscel- 
laneous facts, will give the reader all the information that 
remains upon this subject. 

The reformation of religion in Iceland took place A. D. 
1551 ; since which period the doctrines of the Lutheran 
church, as it e.vists in the northern kingdoms of Europe, have 
been strictly maintained in the island. At the present time, 
not a single dissentient is to be found from the established 
religion of the country ; and the only instance of the kind on 
record, is one whicli occurred about the end of the l/th cen- 
tury ; when Helgo Eiollidas, a man who had acipiired much 
knowledge of (aerman literature, espoused the Sociuian doc- 
trines, and tauglit them openly to his children and friends ; 
till coni|)ellcd by the judgment of the Ecclesiastical court 
to make a public renunciation of his belief. Doctrinal dis- 
cussion is of course little known among the Icelanders ; and 
the contests which have existed in their church, relate chiefly 
to external ordinances, and to the situation and rights of the 
clergy of the island. 

The religious establishment of Iceland is formed on a more 
extensive scale, than might have been cx|)ected from the 
nature of the country and the condition of the people. The 
inhabited parts of the island are divided into 184 jiarishes ; 
a division which gives to each parish an average population of 
about 260 persons. From the great extent, however, of these ‘ 
districts, it has in many instances been found necessary to 
erect more than one church in a parish ; and the total num- 
ber of churches in the island somewhat exceeds three hundred. 
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The duty of each parish devolves upon a single priest ; with 
the permission, however, if his own circumstances do not 
allow the full discharge of his duties, to lake an assistant 
from among the young men educated for the church, who. 
have not yet obtained a permanent situation in life. The 
number of the officiating ministers of religion is of course 
various at different times, though never greatly exceeding that 
of the parishes. Iinmediately superior to the common priests 
are the Provosts, or Deacons, Avhose office it is to exercise a 
general superlnteudaiice over the churclies each Sysscl, 
and who are chosen in general from a regard to their talents 
and respectability of character. There are nineteen of these 
deacons in the island ; but their number is included among 
that of the priests, just mentioned, as they severally have 
parishes allotted to them, of which they discharge all the 
ordinary duties. A small additional stipend is attached to 
the office, which renders their situation somewhat superior to 
that of the other clergy. 

During a period of seven centuries, Iceland was divided into 
two bisho|)rics ; that of SkulholL comprehending the southern, 
that of Hoolum the northern districts of the island. The sees 
becoming vacant at the same lime, they were united in 1797 
by the order of the Danish government; and the title of 
Bishop of Iceland was conferred upon the learned and re- 
spectable (ieir Vidalin, the present jmssessor of this dignity. 
The duties of the office are important and extensive. The 
Bishop superintends the general concerns of the religious 
establishment, ami the particular affairs of each church in the 
island : he inspects the conduct of the priests, regulates any 
ecclesiastical ilisjnites which may occur, ordains those who 
are entering upon the pastoral office, and watches over the 
educatioa and moral conduct of the jieople at large. It is a 
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part of his duty also to visit at staled periods the different 
districts of his dideese, for the purjiose of personal inspection ; 
and the ftirmers of the country are retpiired to assist him, 
while making these journies, with every accommodation whicli 
their means may afford. Tlie appointment of the Bishop is 
entirely vested in the Crown. While there were two Bishop- 
rics in Iceland, the revenues of each were extremely small, 
and ill adapted to support the dignity, scarcely even the 
necessary duties of the office. In consequence of the union 
of the sees, a ^nsiderable augmentation was made in the 
revenues of the present Bishop, which now amount to about 
1600 dollars [)cr annum ; tlerived chiefly from the public 
treasury of the island. Did he reside in the interior of the 
country, this sum would raise him to the highest rank of ojni- 
lence ; but making his abode in Reikiavik, he is subject to 
many additional expences, not only from the different mode 
of life among the Danes, but also from the necessity of en- 
tertaining the country priests, who come to barter their com- 
modities with the merchants at this place. Thesingvdar hos- 
pitality and kindness of heart, which distinguish the character 
of Bishop Vidalin, would keep him in a state of poverty, even 
were his means of exercising these dispositions much greater 
than they actually are. 

The patronage of the church in Iceland was formerly in 
the hands of the people and the proprietors of land ; was af- 
terwards assumed by the Bishops, as the representatives of 
the Papal authority ; and finally, at the period of the refor- 
mation, was transferred to the crown of Denmark. The 
power is now, in most cases, exercised by the Governor of 
the island, with the assistance and advice of the Bishop. The 
revenues of the clergy are derived in part from the lands an- 
nexed to the churches ; partly from tithes upon the landed 
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property of the country. These tithes are paid by the far* 
iners, in a ratio determined, not by tlie quantity of produce 
raised upon each farm, but by the fixed rents of the land ; 
from the nature of which rents, as described in the chapter 
on Rural Affairs, it will appear that the value of the tithes is 
subject to very little variation. More than half a century has 
elapsed since the estimate was made, upon which the regula- 
tion of their value was founded ; but the results of the tables 
drawn up at that period, probably tlo not dilfer greatly from 
the present revenues of the Icelandic church, in as far as 
these are derived from tithes. To afford an idea of the extreme 
scantiness of the provision which is thus made for the clergy, 
it may be sufficient to state the general fact, that the whole 
revenue by lithe, in 184 parishes, does not exceed the sum of 
6400 specie dollars ; giving an average of 34 or 35 dollars for 
each parish in the island. The distribution of the stipends is 
by no means equal, owing to the difference in the extent and 
value of the land under cultivation in different districts. The 
most valuable living in Ihe island is that of Breide-bolstadr, 
in Rangaavalle Syssel, the stipend of which is iqiwards of 
ISO dollars ; the parish contains .376 (leople. In the parish 
of Ki’oss, in the same district, where there arc two churches, 
and a population exceeding 500, the stipend amounts only to 
33 dollars. In Aarnes Syssel, the parish of Torfastadir, in 
which the Geysers ai'e situated, contains five churches; while 
the salary of the priest and his assistant, amounts scarcely to 
30 dollars. In numerous instances, however, the stipends 
are still much smaller ; and there are two or three parishes in 
the island, where the annual sum of five dollars forms the 
whole provision which is made by tithe for the support of the 
ministers of religion. The .stipends, though sjiecified according 
to their value in money, are very generally paid, like the 
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taxes, In different articles of produce ; which the priests either 
consume in their own families, or barter with the merchants 
for other articles which they more immediately require. 

These scanty ])ittances would obviously he insufficient to 
the support of the religioris establishment, were they not 
assisted by the value of the glebe-land, which is annexed to 
the church in each parish. Every priest thus becomes a far- 
mer ; and though the land which they hold is in general of 
small extent, yet there arc certain rights attached to it, which 
augment considerably the profits derived from this source. 
Beside the tithe upon his rent, each farmer in the parish is 
retjuired to giv^c annually to the priest, either a day’s work, 
or an eqiiivalent value in money ; and likewise to keep one of 
his lambs during the winter season ; taking it home in Octo- 
ber, and returning it in good condition the following spring. 
It is cust(jmary, also, for the more w ealthy of his parishioners, 
to make him a small olVering, of the value of cightpence in 
English money, three times in the course of the year ; besides 
which, a trifling perquisite is occasionally obtained for the 
performance of particular services, as baptism, marriage, and 
burial. These are all the sources from wliich the Icelandic 
priest obtains a livelihood for his family. 

In the preceding narrative of our travels, the general ap- 
pearance and construction of the churches in Iceland has 
been minutely <lescribed. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
convey to one who has not visited the country, an adequate 
idea of the extreme w retchedness of some of the edifices which 
bear this name. But it must be recollected, that if a greater 
size, or niore decoration, had been given to these places of 
Avorship, their number would have been diminished in the 
same proportion ; and in looking therefore at the Icelandic 
churches, as they now arc, no feeling of contempt can have 
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place in the mind, Imt rather a sentiment of admiration for 
the propriety and judi^ment witli which the means of the 
people have been a[>plied to the great object in view. The 
charge of attending to tlie condition of the chnrches is t;om- 
niitted to the Hrepjistiore of each parish ; while to provide for 
.any necessary repairs, a small tax is levied upon the inhabit- 
ants, and the jiersonal labours of the peasants are occasionally 
recpiired. The present war between England and Denmark, 
unfortunate for Iceland in so many points of view, has here 
also inflicted some of its evils. The accustomed supply of 
timber from Norway being suspended, many of the churches 
in the country are getting into a ruinous state ; and during 
the last summer, communications were made to the Bishop 
from different parishes, rcipre.sonling the impossibility of con- 
tinuing public worship from this cause. 

The education of the priests at the school of Bessestad, 
was described in the last chapter. When a young man, in- 
tended for this office, has undergone the required examina- 
tions, he leaves the school, and usually returns to his native 
place ; where, in assisting his family to obtain their scanty 
and hardly-earned [irovision, he submits to the same labours 
as the meanest of those around him. During our first jour- 
ney in Iceland, we were atlendetl by a jierson in this situa- 
tion, who jierformed for us all the menial offices of a servant 
and guide. These young men are still called upon, however, to 
pursue their theological studies in as far as their limited means 
will allow ; and, to [irovide for this necessary part of discipline, 
the superintemlance of the Bishop is still continued, who 
annually transmits to each candidate for the priesthood, a 
series of I.atin questions, as a test of his diligence and pro- 
ficiency. The nature of these rpicstioiis will be seen from 
the subjoined list, which was sent to some of the students of 
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divinity in the summer of 1810 .* The dissertations in reply 
to them, are conveyed to the Bishop at Reikiavik by those 
who come down to this part of the coast to fish, or to dispose 
of their tallow and other commodities to the merchants. After 
a certain period of probation, and a personal examination by 
the Bishop on the doctrines and duties of their profession, 
the candidates are received into orders, and await the occur- 
rence of vacancies, which may afford them a place of final 
settlement. It is not, however, a life of luxurious ease which 
they enjo}', when their abode is thus determintjd. From 
the scantiness of the provision which is made for them in their 
public situation, the toil of their own hands is necessary to 
the support of their families ; and besides the labours of the 
little farm which is attached to his church, the priest may 
often be seen conducting a train of loaded horses from the 
fishing station to his distant home ; a journey not unfrequently 
of many days ; and through a country W'iUl and desolate be- 
yond description. Their habitations are constructed merely 
of wood and turf, like those of the farmers of the country, 
and are equally destitute of all internal comforts. A stove, 
or place for containing fire, is scarcely ever to be found in 
them : often there is only one apartment in the house to which 

* Exanicn Theologicum Candidato solvendum. 

1 . Quatiam cautione opus est in prophetiis Veteris Testament! cxplicandis ? 

2. Quid libri Veteris Tcstameiiti docent de resurrectione rnortuorum ? 

S. An mali genii homines ad peccandum solicitant ? 

4. In (4110 consistit venia peccatorum nobis per Jesum parta ? 

5 . ^ternitas poenarum post hanc vitam quibus argumentis probatur^ et quo- 

modo cum benignitate Summi Numinis concilianda cst ? 

6 . Explicentur Matt. xv. 4, 5, 6 ; ct i. Cor. in. 15, 16. 

7. Qualis fuit status religionis in patria nostra ante reformationem ? 

8 . Cur Deus hoininibus salutem seternam, tantum conditione vitse emendandse^ 

pollicetur ? 
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the light of the son has free access, or where there is any 
flooring hut the naked earth ; and the furnilnre of this room 
seldom comprehends more than a bc<l, a broken table, one 
or two chairs, and a few boxes, in which the dollies of the 
family are preserved. Such is the silnalion during life of 
the Icelaiulic priests ; and amidst all this wretchedness ajid 
these privations, genius, learning, and moral excelleiice, are 
but too frequently entombed. 

The ordinary service of the churches in Iceland consists of 
prayer, psalms, .a sermon, and readings fiom the Scriptures, 
The prayers and readings are rather chaunted than spoken 
by the [iriest, who performs this part of the service at the 
altar of the church. The sermons ap[)ear in general to be 
previously composed, and are delivered from notes. Of 
the style and character of these compositions we had not 
the means of forming an accurate judgment; but in those 
instances where we attended the public worship of the 
country, it seemed, from the warm and empassioned man- 
ner of their delivery, and from the frequent use of the 
figure of interrogation, that a powerl'ul appeal was maile to 
the feelings, as well as to the understanding, of the amlience. 
In the conduct of the religious service much decorum is ge- 
nerally maintained. One striking instance to the contrary 
occurred indeed to our observation ; but the case was a singu- 
lar one, and must be received merely in the light of an except ion 
to a general statement. 

The moral and religious habits of the ptxiple at large 
may be spoken of in terms of the most exalted commen- 
dation. In his domestic capacity, the Icelander jierforms 
all the duties which his situation reciuires, or renders 
possible ; and while by the severe labour of his hands, he 
obtains a provision of food lor his children, it is not less his 
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care to convey to their minds the inheritance of knowledge 
and virtue. In his intercourse with those around him, his 
character displays the stamp of honour and integrity. His 
religious duties are performed with cheerfulness and punc- 
tuality ; and this even amidst the numerous obstacles, which 
arc afforded by the nat ure of the jcountry, and the climate 
under whicli he lives. The Sabbath scene at an Icelandic 
church is indeed one of the most singular and interesting 
kind. The little edifice, constructed of wood and turf, is 
situated perhaps amid the rugged ruins of a stream of lava, 
or beneath mountains which are covered with never melting 
snows ; in a spot where the mind almost sinks under the 
silence and desolation of surrounding nature. Here the 
Icelanders assemble to perforin the duties of their religion. 
A groupe of male and female peasants may be seen gathered 
about the church, waiting the arrival of their j^astor; all 
habited in their best attire, after the manner of the country ; 
their children with them ; and the horses, which brought them 
from their respective homes, grazing quietly around the little 
assembly. The arrival of a new-comer is welcomed by every 
one with the kiss of salutation ; and the pleasures of social 
intercourse, so rarely enjoy^ed by the Icelanders, are happily 
connected w'ith the occasion which summons them to the 
ilischarge of their religious duties. The priest makes his 
appearance among them as a friend : he salutes individually 
each memher of his flock, and stoops down to give his almost 
parental kiss to the little ones, who are to grow up under his 
pastoral charge. These offices of kindness performed, they 
all go together into the house f)f prayer. 

There are tw’o ^■ersions of the Bible in the Icelandic lan- 
guage ; the first of which was translated by Gudbrand Thor- 
lakson. Bishop of Hoolum, from the Qerman Bible of Martin 
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Lxither, and published in 1581; the second was executed 
chiefly by Bishop Skulasson, in conformity with the Danish 
version of Resenius, and appeared about sixty years after- 
wards, under the more immediate patronage of the King of 
Denmark. The latter of these versions is preferable to the 
former, merely from the division of the text into verses ; which 
division the edition of Bishop Thorlakson did not supply. 
At present, owing to the length of time which has elapsed 
since any edition appeared, there is a great deficiency of 
Bibles in every part of Iceland ; an evil which, from the 
depressed slate of the printing establishment of the island, it 
is scarcely possible tliat the unaided eft’orts of the people 
should be enabled to remove. 
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CHAP. VII. 


STATE OF COMMERCE. 


ROM Ihe beginning of the 17th century till the year 1776, 
the trade of Icelan<l avus in the hands of a chartered company, 
during the existence of whose monopoly the Icelanders were 
greatly opjiressed. The T<;eland trade however ditl not con- 
tinue to hold out its original temptations ; and at length an 
unwillingness to risk capital in prosecuting it, became ajjpa- 
rent. These circumstances induced the Danish government 
to adopt a system, the liberality of which deserves the highest 
praise. Before the trade was dcclaretl free, it was nominally 
vested in the King for a period of ten years, and was carried 
on with a fund, amounting to 4,000,000 dollars, provided by 
the government, and of which the King was director. At the 
end of ten years, when the vessels and stock Averc sold at 
greatly reduced jirices, it Avas found that the capital had 
diminished 600,000 dollars. The remainder of the fund Avas 
placed under the management of commissioners, avIio Avere 
empowered to lend money at four per cent, interest to those 
who embarked in the trade to Iceland. The merchandize 
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being now freed from imposts of every kind, the encourage- 
ments held forth did not fail to take elfect. The present state 
of the fund is not known in Iceland ; but the events of the 
war in retarding, and indeed putting a stop to rcgidar com- 
mmiication, render it probable that considerable loss lias been 
sustained. The freedom from impost was proclaimed to con- 
tinue for twenty years, at the end of w’hich period, in the year 
1807» it was furlhc'r prolonged for live years. It is impossil)le 
however, that, in so short a time, the trade can recover from 
the severe shock it has recently received. In the years 1797> 
1798, and 1799» very considerable tvanic in fish, was carried 
onto Spain and the Mediterranean; and this period was cer- 
tainly one of the most favourable for tlie commerce of Ice- 
land that has cA cr occurred. Mr Thorlacius, a native mer- 
chant residing at Bildal, in the north-western ])art of the 
island, speculated largely at that lime, and a consider- 

able fortune. At present he is esteemed the most wealthy 
man in Iceland. 

Before the war, about fifty vessels, chiefly galliots of 100 
to ‘250 tons, were employed in the trade. Last year, not 
more than ten sbi|)s arrived in Iceland; andAvhilewe remain- 
ed there, not more than seveiV, including three from Britain, 
and one galliot laden with salt from Liverpool, on account 
of Messrs Phelps and Company of London. 

The nature of the trade with Iceland will be seen in the 
following tables, taken from Mr Stephenson’s history of Ice- 
land during the 18th century; and, to lender them intelligi- 
ble, the weights and measures arc annexed. 
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Current Prices of Icelandic Produce, 
in the Year 1810. 


1 Pair of Mittens, . . . . 4 to 6 Skillings. 

1 (k>. of Stockings, . . . . 12 to 18 do. 

1 do. do. fine, 6i Sk. to 1 Rixdollar. ■< 

1 Woollen Jacket, .... 40 to 64 Skillings. 

1 do. fine, 2 to 3 Rixdollars. 

1 Fund Wool, 12 to 20 Skillings. 

1 do. Eider-tlown, .... 2 Rixd. 48 Sk. to 3 RixtI. 

1 do. Feathers, l6 to 20 Skillings. 

1 do. Tallow, 1 6 to 22 do. 

1 do. Butter, 10 to 28 do. 

1 Skippnnd Stock-fish, . . 12 to 20 Rixdollars. 

1 do. Fish, . ... 15 to 30 do. 

1 Barrel of Oil, 12 to 20 do. 

1 White Fox-skin, .... 80 Skillings to 3 do. 

1 Black do 5 to 8 do. 

100 Swan-quills, 2 Rixd. 48 Sk. to 3 Ri.xd. 

A Horse, 6 to 40 do. 

A Cow, 1 6 to 24 do. 

A Ewe with Lamb, . . . 2 to v-j do. 

A Wether, 2 to 5 do. 

A Lamb, 80 Sk. to 1 Rixd. 32 Sk. 


The circulating medium of Iceland is the same as that of 
Denmark ; the coins being 10 sk., 8 sk., 4 sk., 2 sk., and 1 
skilling pieces. A considerable number of specie dollars are 
in the islan<l, but are seldom seen ; the natives being in the 
practice of hoarding them. The paper rixdollar is used in 
all transactions. 
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J'JBLE of EXPORTS from ICELAND in the Year 1806 



Eskefiord is situate on the same bay as llodefiord. 
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In the preceding tables, it will be seen that the island is 
divided into four commercial districts ; viz. Reikiavik, Eske- 
fiord, Eyafiord, and Isafiord. Formerly, there were six dis- 
tricts. This division is not merely nominal, regulations being 
established for merchant ships visiting each district, and the 
settlement of Danes or Icelanders as merchants. A vessel 
arriving from Denmark in any ilistrict, is allowed to visit all 
the ports ^included in it ; but is not allowed to go into any of 
the harbours of the other districts.* Every person desirous of 
settling in Iceland as a merchant, must become a burgher, or 
freeman, of the district in which he wishes to establish himself. 
A settlement is obtained without ditHculty, most commonly 
through the favour of the Governor or the Sysselmen ; and 
with no other expence than thaj^of a few dollars for writings. 
The districts of Reikiavik and Isafiord supply the greatest 
quantity of salted and dried fish ; and from the latter the 
greatest ex[)ortation of oil takes place, on account of the 
productiveness of the cod and shark fisheries. The northern 
and eastern coasts furnish the greatest quantity of tallow, 
salted mutton, wool, and woollen goods. The large q\uintity of 
tallow and woollen stuffs exported from the Reikiavik district, 
is not owing to the number of sheej) and cattle kept in this 
part of Iceland, but to these articles being brought by the 


♦ Reikiavik includes. 

Eskepiord, 

Eyafiord, 

Isafiord, 

Reikiavik. 

Eskefiord. 

Eyafiord. 

Isafiord. 

Havnefiord. 

Rodefiord. 

Husavik. 

Patrixfiord. 

Kiebiivik. 

Beruliord- 

Siglefiord. 

Bildal. 

Eyai back. 

Westmann Islands. 

Vapnatiord. 

Hofsos. 

Skagastrand 

Olafsvik. 

Gronnefiorda 

Stikkcsholm* 

Stappen. 

Buderstad. 
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people from different parts of the island, for the purpose of 
bartering with the merchants of this place.* 

Tliere is perhaps no part of the world where the cod fishery 
can he carried on so extensively, so easily, or so safely, as in 
Iceland. When the distance of Newfoundland, and the stormy 
weather which prevails in that quarter, are comparatively con- 
sidered, together with the expence of our establishments there, 
Iceland offers the most important advantages as a fishing sta- 
tion. The facility with which the fishing is carried on by the 
natives, is really astonishing. In the morning they go out 
in small skifls, to the distance of a few miles from the shore, 
and in the afternoon return with as many fine fish as their 
boats can contain. Even in the very harbours, as was the 
case at Reikiavik soon after ^e left it, abuntlance of cod are 
sometimes taken. The rivers are frequented by vast num- 
bers of salmon, an article in great demand both in this coun- 
try and in the West Indies. But they are neglected ; no 
means being employed for a regular capture, except in the 

small river near Reikiavik ; and the salmon from that river 

* 

are almost all consumed in the country. 

Fish ami oil arc the chief articles of export, which could be 
extended to an indefinite amount. Wool is an article not re- 
quired in Britain ; but, by improving the land, the stock of 
cattle and sheep might be greatly increased, so that the quan- 
tity of hides and tallow Avould become considerable. Whe- 
ther Iceland will ever be thought an object of inqjortance by 
the English government, remains to be known. The dispo- 
sition to be humane towards that miserable country, cannot 
be doidjled ; and to the feelings which dictated the Order in 
Council, dated in February 1810 , much credit is due. That 


* See Journal, page 204 /. 
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compassionate and well-meanl Order was not attended with 
any advantage to the Icelanders. Th.oiigh permission was 
given to trade witli the natives, the duties on tlic goods 
brought home still remained prohiliitory ; and several ships 
belonging to Iceland, which came to this country on the faith 
of the Order, were, on account of the duties, long detained 
at Leith, till strong representations being made, they were 
permitted to sail to Denmark with their cargoes. Sir Joseph 
Banks, with that humanity which distinguishes him, has made 
many applications in behalf of Iceland ; and I have not failed 
to represent the case of that country, as I found it, to those 
under whose management our foreign relations and trade are 
placed. I do not know that any attention has been jiaid to 
these representations ; though,, indeed, I learned from Mr 
Parke, the gentleman appointed (Consul for Iceland, that, in 
consequence of my statements, some alterations were made 
in the licences to trade with the island. These were made, 
however, for preventing some abuses, not to benefit tlie 
natives, I am luippy to find that Mr Hooker, in his nar- 
rative of the revolution in I869, entertains the same sen- 
timents with me in respect to Iceland. He concludes his 
narrative with strongly expressing the propriety of its be- 
ing taken possession of, and considered as a dependency of 
Britain ; this being the only effectual mode of relieving the 
inhabitants. 


2 V 2 
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CHAP. VIII. 

ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 


In a general outline of the zoological productions of Ice- 
land, it is by no means necessary to be minute ; nor, indeed, 
woidd the few observations we were enabled to make, author- 
ize such an undertaking. 

Iceland does not present many of those species of animals 
which arc strictly confinotl to the land ; but of those which 
vecpiire land only as a resting place, Avhile the sea supplies 
their other wants, many have found in this country every 
recjuisite for support. We will proceed, however, to take a 
cursory survey of all the tribes of animated nature which exist 
there under any circumstances. 

The catalogue of marnmifcrous animals inhabiting Iceland, 
is nearly confined to the following : — ^The dog, the fox, the 
cat, the rat, the mouse, the rein-deer, the goat, the sheep, 
the ox, and the horse ; together with seals and whales, and a 
few Polar bears which annually make their appearance. Bears 
cannot be considered as inhabitants ; they are merely visitors, 
brought on detached masses of ice. They arc chiefly landed 
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on the north coast; and twelve or thirteen appears to be the 
greatest number ever seen in one year. They are not sulFer- 
cd long to enjoy themselves on land ; for, hungry and A'ora- 
cious after their voyage, they commit great devastations 
among the flocks. The people take the alarm ; and, with 
Avhatever weapons they can command, generally with mus- 
quets, they attack, and soon destroy them. 

The dogs which are generally seen in Iceland, bear a strong 
resemblance to those of Grei*nUuid. F.iki' them they are co- 
A^ered with long hair, forming about their necks a kind of 
ruff. Their noses are sharp, their ears pointed, and their tails 
bushy, and curled over their backs. Their predominant co- 
lour is white; yet they vary considerably; and some arc en- 
tirely broAvn or black. Very few of them can be induced to 
go into the water ; and though some are of service in guard- 
ing the (;ottages and flocks, and [ireventing the horses from 
eating the grass intended for hay, yet the greater number 
appear A^ery useless. Scarcely luiy family, Iiowca cr, is with- 
out one or two of them. 

Two distinct varieties of the fox present themselves in 
Iceland : the arctic, or white fox, (Canis Lagopus), and one 
which is termed the blue fox, (Canis Fuliginosus), and varies 
considerably in the shades of its fur, from a light brownish 
or blueish grey, to a colour nearly approaching to black . 1 1 is a 
more gracefully formed animal than the white fox ; has longer 
legs, and a more pointed nose. Horrebow mentions a dark 
red coloured fox, in the existence of which we had no reason 
to believe. He likewise says, that the black fox is sometimes 
brought over on the ice. Frequently at night, in travelling 
throAigh the country, you hear the discordant cries of the two 
former varieties. But if Ave may jiulge from the quantity of 
skins exported, the number of foxes in Iceland, though con- 
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sideralile, cannot be great. The inhabitants do their utmost 
to destroy them ; being induced not only to prevent the great 
tlevastalion which they commit among the young lambs, but 
to obtain the reward given by government, and to profit by 
the furs, which is an advatitageous article of traffic. TllCre 
is no particular ingenuity, however, displayed in the methods 
by which they are taken ; they are shot, caught in gins, 
or forced from their holes by smoke. 

Hals in consideralde numbers, and mice, are met with, 
partictdaily at the Danish factories ; but, as far as our ob- 
servation went, there was nothing to render them particularly 
worthy of attention. 

The hog, which has from time to time Iteen im]:)ortcd from 
Denmark, has, from the s(-arcity of proper food, been fotind 
so expensive to keep, that it has never been much propagat- 
ed ; and it is doubtful whether, independently of two or three 
sows and pigs which were taken from Kngland during the last 
summer, a single animal of the species exists in the coun- 

The rein-deer has been introduced into the island, and has 
increased rapidly. Out of thirteen which were exported from 
Norway in J770, three only reached Iceland. They were sent 
into the mountains of the Guldbringe Syssel ; and they have 
since multi[)lied so considerably, that it is now no uncommon 
thing for those who pass often through- the mountains in va- 
rious parts of the . island, to meet with herds, consisting of 
from forty to sixty, or a hundred. They are very little mo- 
lested, the Icelanders satisfying themselves with complaining 
that the deer eat their lichen ; and though, sometimes, for 
the sake of amusement, the Danes go out in pursuit of tliem, 
very few are destroyed. They live almost entirely among the 
mountains, and are very shy ; but sometimes, in the depth of 
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winter, come down into the i)lsiins, pnrlicnlarly abont Thing- 
valla, to feed on the moss which abounds in that quarter. 

(ioats Avere at one time more numerous in Icelaml 
than they now are. At jiresent, they seem to have been 
completely expelled from the soutliern part, because vegr'ta- 
tion being very scanty, they were constantly injiiring the roofs 
of the houses by climbing on them in search of food. There 
arc still a few in the north, where farmers keep flocks of thirty 
or forty. 

The cow, the horse, and the sheep, atfonl the principal 
source of wealth, comfort, and subsistence to the Icelanders. 
Milk is almost their oidy summer beverage. Wlu'y becomes 
a wholesome, and to tliem a pleasant drink in winter. Even 
fish itself, their primary article of food, is scurix'ly palatable 
to an Icelander without butter ; and curds, eaten fresh in 
summer, and kept through the winter, yield the most pre- 
cious change of diet, both for health and pleasure, which he 
enjoys. A cow on the farm of the Amtmand Stejihcnson, we 
were assured, gave regularly every day twenty-one (piarts of 
milk. Their value is well known and appreciated hy the Ice- 
landers, who take the greatest care of them through the win- 
ter, and seem to shake off their habitual listlessness, while 
employed in gathering in the hay that is to support them 
through the inclemencies of that season. 

If the horse be less useful in Iceland than the cow, the 
care which is devoted to him is proportionally less ; still, how- 
ever, the assistance which he affords is by no means to be 
overlooked. But it will be unnecessary, after what has l)cen 
stated respecting the frequent intercour.se between diflcrent 
parts of the island, and the extreme roughness of the coun- 
try, to say any thing farther of the utility of this animal. The 
Iceland horse is about thirteen hands in height, stoutly made, 
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and frequently evincing much spirit. These animals are in 
very consiilerahle numbers tlironghout all the inhabited parts 
of the island; no farmer being able to carry on the necessary 
affairs of life without their assistance ; and many of the Ice- 
landers, particularly those who, from their avocation^^as 
judges or magistrates, are obliged to take long journies, are 
at great pains in the breeding and rearing of them. But by 
Ihe inhabitants in general, they are let loose to provide them- 
selves with food and shelter ; in consecpience of which, a 
great number are annually carried off by the severity of the 
winter. 

The sheep furnish much milk and butter ; and besides aflbrd- 
iug, wlien smoked or salted, a part of the winter food of the 
inhabitants, form a considerable article of export. Almost 
every part of the Icelandic dress is manufactun'd from wool : 
and of the sheep-skins, without much preparation, they make 
their fishing-dresses, which they smear repeatedly with oil, 
for the purpose of rendering them impervious to the water. • 

Of the seal, three or four species (Phoca vitulina, Lepor- 
rina, Barbata, and Grcenlandica) frequent ihe shores. Their 
number is considerable. A few are taken for the oil which 
they afford ; and their skins arc applied to various useful pur- 
poses, being formetl into shoes anti thongs, and particvdarly 
into a kind of travelling bag, in which the Icelanders carry 
their sour butter, fish, and other little supplies, when passing 
from place to place. 

Very few of the great northern whales (Balaena Mysticetus) 
approach Iceland. The fin-fish (Balmna Phy^alus) is more 
common. A species of dolphin, the bottle- nose, (Delphinus 
Bidens .^) is sometimes driven on shore in very considerable 
shoals. During the winter 1809-10, eleven hundred came 
towards the shore in the Hvalfiord, and were captured. 
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Of the Linncan order Accipitres, we only saw one, the 
Great Eriu;, or Cinereons Jiagle (I'alco Albieilla}. Ac- 
cording to Pennant, the following other sj)ecies exist in 
Ictdand ; — the white-hevided eagle (Talco Lencocephalns) ; 
th^ Iceland falcon (Falco Gryfalco) ; I'alco fnl\ ns ; and 
the Lanner. Of all these, the Erne is, at present, cer- 
tainly the most fre(|nenl, the others being very seldom 
seen. It is constantly observed hovering over the shores, 
and is a determined enemy to the Eider-dnck ; and, as snch, 
of conrse draws npon itself the hatre<l of the Icelanders. 
The Iceland falcon, once so nuitli valued in Denmark for its 
excellence in falconry, is now siiHered to remain nnmolested ; 
yet it does not seem to mnltiply as might be expected; and 
during our residence in the island, we had not a single op- 
portnnity of seeing it, even at a distance. 

The raven is very common in Iceland. A pair or more sit 
near every habitation on the sea- shore, ready to feed on the 
olfal of the fish ; and they fiaapiently do great mischief to the 
fish itself, when split and left ^on the beach to dry. They 
buihl their nests in the clill's, and sometimes resort for this 
purpose to rocks a considerable way inland. 

The snow-flake, or snow-bunting, (limberiza nivalis), re- 
sides here during the whole year, occurring in ])airs, or soli- 
tary, during the summer, when it loses much of its snowy 
plumage ; and collecting into flocks in the winter. This is 
the only bird in Iceland which can truly be said to attempt 
singing. The song is pleasing, but short, and nnufli resem- 
bles the first two or three notes of the robin- redbreast. 

Tlie wheat-ear (Molacilla Oenanthe) was not uncommon; 
and we sometimes saw another small bird, of a brownish co- 
lour, in the marshy places, which we had no o[)portunity of 


examining. 
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The white wagtail (Motacilla Alba) frequents the margins 
of the pools and rivvdets. Very few of the swallow tribe ever 
arrive in Iceland. Some of our party saw one or two flying 
about the church at Reikiavik early in the month of July ; 
but to what species they belonged, was not ascertained. 

Ptarmigans (Tetrao Lagojms) are generally very abundant 
in this country ; but when we were there, we were told that 
they were scarce in the neighbourhood of the town, and in 
some other parts of the country. Towards the latter end of 
July, we observed a bird of the grouse kind, with a brood of 
young ones : it was possibly the species which Paulson, in his 
catalogue of Iceland birds, has called the hazel grouse. It 
had less white, and in general differed somewhat in its plu- 
mage from the common ptarmigan, and appeared to be 
larger. 

Of all the land-birds which are seen in Iceland, none arc 
more common than the golden jflover and the curlew. These 
birds are frequently the only enliveners of dreary plains and 
extended marshes, where their wild and inharmonious notes 
accord well with the surrounding scenery. The snipe is like- 
wise common in the same situations ; and in some instances 
seemed to have lost much of that wildness of disposition which 
it exhibits in this country. Thus we saw it associating, as it 
were, with the Eider-ducks, and sitting on its eggs within an 
hundred yards of the house at Vidoe. 

The variety of birds which frequent the seashore is very 
great. The high rocky islets on the south are covered with 
gannets (Pelicanus Bassanus). The shag (Pelicanus Gracu- 
lus) and the corv'orant (Pelicanus Carbo) sit constantly on the 
rocks. Innumerable gulls, fxdmars, and shearwaters, breed in 
the cliffs. The black gull (Larus Crepidatus) we saw frequently 
in the swamps, in considerable numbers. Ducks, mergan- 
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scrs, and divers, in great variety, arc at one time seen float- 
ing on the bays, and at another, snflTer themselves to bt; car- 
ried along by the rapid streams, or accompany their yoiing 
broods in the marshes. Large flocks of auks and guill#iots 
live about the coasts, wliich, together with the kittiwake, and 
other species of the gull, [)rescnt in their eggs and feathers a 
valuable reward to the Icelanders for the fatigue and labour 
they undergo in their pursuit. 

The tern (Sterna Hirundo) is another bird which is very 
common, always choosing, for the pnr|>ose of breeding, a. 
piece of fresh water situated in a marsh near the sea-shore. 
The egg of this bird is a very delicate article of food, and 
frequently formed a principal relish in our homely re|)asts. 
We saw the tern, for the first time, on the 27 th of May, at 
Gnmdivik ; and, as we had not seen it at Reikiavik when we 
were there only a few days before, this was probably about 
the time of its arrival in Iceland. Mr Macwick, in the IJn- 
nean Transactions, gives as an average of 2() years oI)serva- 
tions, that the Sterna Hirundo is first seen in England April 
1st, and last seen October 8lh. He likewise rejwcseiits the snipt; 
as appearing November 20th, and disappearing March 20th. 

The most majestic bird of Iceland is undoubte<lly the Swan. 
It in general seeks the more remote lakes among the moun- 
tains, resorting at times to the salt marshes about tlu' sea- 
shore, where forty or fifty are sometimes seen feeding toge- 
ther. During the breeding seasoii, they retire in pairs to small 
lakes, where they may be concealed among the reeds, and 
thus j)rotcct themselves from the attacks f)f the Icelanders, 
who receive the value of a few shillings for tlu ir skins from 
the Danish merchants. Of the eggs, we once ha<l an oppor- 
tunity of partaking ; and though somewhat heavy, they were 
very palatable. 


2x2 
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So much has already been said respecting the manners and 
habits of that most curious and interesting bird, the Eider- 
duck, that it will be unnecessary to do more than merely 
nteH^on its name in tins place. 

Some parts of the coast of Iceland, particularly the bays 
on the west, abound with varieties of very fine cod ; for which, 
before the discovery of Newfoundland, a considerable fishery 
was carried on; so that, in the reign of James 1., no less than 
150 British vessels w(*re enijjloyed in the Iceland fisheries. 
Gn’at numbers arc still taken by the Icelanders, chiefly for 
I he Danish merchants, who dry them, either with or without 
salt, and export them to Denmark. Some are t;onsumed by 
the Icelanders themselves ; but their number is comparatively 
small, as they either prefer haddocks, or are obliged to eat them 
because the merchants will scarcely take any thing but cod. 
The best season for lishing is from the beginning of February 
to the middle of May. In June, the fish become meagre and 
watery, as this is the month in which they generally cast their 
spawn. 

The haddock is likewise very plentiful, apparently asso- 
ciating with the cod, for they are always taken together. 
They grow to a size not inferior to the cod, frequently mea- 
suring above three feet in length ; and are to the inhabitants 
of greater importance than any thing with which nat\ire or 
art has supplied them. 

The ling, the skate, and the hollibut, occur in considerable 
numbers, thoxigh not nearly so common as the two hast. The 
liollibut arrives at a great size; and, like the wolf- fish, is 
<;ut up and dried for winter use. Flounders abound on 
the shores ; and herrings are taken in great numbers on 
the north coast. They come in extensive shoals in the 
months of June and July, not less than 150 barrels of 
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them having been taken at one drangltt of a net. Sharks are 
taken in great abnndanee on the north and western coasts.* 

Eels arc found in the rivers ; and we once observed a 
very fine one in a stream, which was rendered tepid by the 
admixture of the water arising from a hot spring. Two or 
three species of the salmon frecpient the rivers and lakes, 
among which the sea-trout is in great perfection. 

The Zeus Opal\ has been seen iii h.-eland. One, of which 
we saw a tolerable drawing, was taken about two years ago. 

Of the insect tribes, we saw nothing very remarkable. A 
large Tipula (I’lumosa?) began to ap|)ear in consifleral)le num- 
bers about the middle of May; and although, as the summer 
advanced, a few of the most common s|)ecies of Hies and 
moths were seen, — once only, in a low and marshy situation, 
in the mouth of .Tidy, did we experience any inconvenience 
from them. At that time, the air was thickly peopled by a 
small yellow-coloured fly, probably a sjiecies of Einpis. 

‘ The entomological productions of Jceland, ’ says Mr 
Hooker, ‘ are extremely sc’anty. A very small collection of 
‘ insects indeed, rewarded my researches in this department 
‘ of natural history ; and of these there were none that were 
‘ in the least remarkable for their beauty. Some of the Le- 
‘ pidopterons species were new to me; among which I think 
‘ 1 had five or six nondescript Phalen;p. No Papilio or 
‘ Sphinx has ever been met with in the country. Of Coleop- 
‘ terous insects, there is scarcely a greater variety ; and I 

* It has been mentioned in the journal, that it is pro])ably the species known 
by the name of the baskin/ij-shark ; but the colour is ditlerent from that of the 
Squalus Maximus, bein;.^ of a pinkish tinge. From hgurcs I have seen of the 
white shark, from the general shape of those we saw, and from other circum- 
stances, it appears to f)c that variety which is so common on the coasts of Iceland, 
and not the basking-shark. G. M. 
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‘ saw only a single Scarabaens, and a very few Curculiones 
‘ and Carabi, most of which, however, to make me amends, 
^ were such as I was unacquainted with. I, by mere acci- 
‘ dent, have still preserved a sj)ecimen of an undescribed 
‘ species of Coccinella, which I found killed by the steam of 
‘ one of llie hot springs at the Geysers ; it was the only one 
‘ of the genus that 1 saw. 

Small crabs, of two or three species, are thrown upon the 
shore, together with tlie star-fish and echinus ; of wliich lat- 
ter, we once observed a great number carried by the birds, 
and dispersed along an extensive marsh to a considerable dis- 
tance from the sea. 

Muscles are in great abundance, and also whelks, snails, and 
limpets ; and the barnade often forms a firm coating to the 
rocks.’ 


BOTANY. 

In the variety of soil which Iceland presents, from the 
deep bog to the light burnt earth which can scarcely stand 
ugainst the storm, even the verge of the arctic circle may af- 
ford some objects of interest to the botanist. There is, in 
fact, no small variety of plants in Iceland ; and what is. want- 
ing in the gaiety of the individual blossom, is frequently com- 
pensated by its abundant prodviction, and the length of time 
that it remains in perfection. It was partly, perhaps, from 
the contrast with surrounding objects, and partly from the 
effects of association, that the flowers of the Dryas Octope- 
tala have excited in us as much pleasing admiration as the 
lively scenes of an English flower-garden. The blossoms of 
this plant last but for a short time, but their succession is 
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rapid and uninterrupted during the greater part of the months 
of July and August ; and at the same time the intervening 
spaces were filled by a great variety of less eonsjiitaions 
flowers, among which the wild thyme and the Cerastium lati- 
folium were particularly observable ; ami in two or three 
places the Konigia Icclandica, a plant peculiar to the island, 
grows with great luxuriance. Less striking in itself, but still 
more abundant than the Dryas, or perhaps than any other 
flower, may be mentioned the Statice Arnieria, which in many 
places, especially near the sea-sitle, was thickly ami widely 
distributed among the grass ; and in many high vallies, at a 
distance of fifty miles from the sea, formed the only tufts of 
vegetation on which our eyes could flx as a relief, when wea- 
ried with the constant succession of cinders and lava. Some- 
times dilferent species of sorrel, or the yellow poppy, would 
assist in cheering the dreariness of such places ; and oci'usion- 
ally a great variety of moss and lichen grew amidst the cinders. 
It was in the roughest tracts of lava that the mosses grew with 
the greatest luxuriance. The Trichostonium Cancscens, was 
the prev'ailing species, which in tfry weather renders the places 
on which it grows of a greyish colour, but after a little rain 
it becomes of a light and cheerful green. Many species of 
Saxifrages are found among the moss ; ami in some jilaces 
the Bearberry (Arbutus Uva ursi), the Crowberry (Iim|)e- 
trum Nigrum), and a little heath (Erica vulgaris), afford .a 
more substantial covering to the stones. As you leave this 
broken scene, you may become insensibly involved in an Ice- 
landic forest, where the most stately birch rises to the height 
of only ten feet. These trees find it diifitadt to raise them- 
selves above three or four feet from the ground. They con- 
sist of the common and dwarf birch (Betula alba and nana), 
several varieties of the willow, and a few solitary individuals 
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of the pynis domeslica. Though in some instances we travel- 
led over four or five miles of such forests, tliey are by no means 
common, ami we did not see above five of them. A great part 
of the surface of the ground is covered with l)ogs, where le- 
getation is more luxuriant, affording considerable variety of 
carices and coarse grass, the dark green of which was but 
little enlivened with flowers. Such is the general view of ve- 
getation in Icelaml. It is, however, very unequally distri- 
bute<l|p^ In some parts, as in the Guldbringe Syssel, the tra- 
veller may jiass^over many miles, and scarcely find a single 
spot of earth covered with vegetation ; wliilc, in the Borgar- 
fiord and Myrt; Syssels, the verdure at times almost equals 
that of the [lasture districts of England. But were the v^er- 
dure much greater than it is in the most favoured spot, the 
entire want of any thing deserving the name of a tree would 
give a wearisome nakedness to the prospect. 

It is not consistent with the object of this sketch to enter 
into a detailed enumeration of the different species of plants 
observable in Iceland, with their localities. None of our 
party was skilled in botany ; and the collection wc made was 
chiefly intended to make iqi, in some degree, the severe 
losses wiiieh Mr Hooker sustained in the destruction of his 
collection. That gentleman has kindly permitted us to make 
extracts from his interesting work ; and we shall now present 
our readers with his general view of the botany of Iceland ; 
and in the appendix will be found the Icelandic Flora by the 
same gentleman. 

‘ My inclination, rather than my ability, leads me, in the 
* first plac;e, to offer a few remarks on the botatjy and zoology 
of the country. In these two great kingdoms of nature, 
‘ perhaps it would be flifficult to, find any spot of land of a 
‘ similar extent, in an equal degree of latitude, which can 
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* lay claim to so small a number of species Tlie arctic rc- 
‘ gions ot Norway, I.<aplan<l, ami tlie Ilussian emjiire, an' 
‘ comparatively rich in these ilepartmcnts ; a circumstance 
‘ most probably to be attributed to their warmer summers, 
‘ anti to the undisturbed state of the soil. In spile of this, 
‘ however, a botanisi, coming from the more tem|)ei*ate cli- 
‘ mate ol Great llritain, will still meet with many vegelablt' 
‘ productions that will interest him, sut h as Azalea procum- 
‘ hens, Cardamine haslulala, of English botany, lluttis sax- 
‘ atilis, fh-igeron alpinum, Saxifraga nivalis, rivularis, cernua, 

* and oppositifolia, Silene acaiilis, Veronica aljiina, and frii- 
‘ ticulosa, with many other species, Avhich he has been ac- 
‘ customed to st'c otdy on the summits of liis lollit'st moun- 

* tains, hut which will here he found growing in the plains 

* and vallies, and near the shores of the sea. Ranunculus 

* lapponicus, glacialis, and hyperhoreus, Eriophorum capi- 
‘ tatum, Konigia islandica, (lentiana. tenella, detonsa (the 

* ciliata of Retzius), and aurea, Andromeda hypnoides, Clia- 
‘ nuenerium halamifolium, Angelica Art.'hangelica, Jw’clmis 
‘ alpina, Papaver nudicaide, Draha conlorla of Retzius, Or- 
‘ chis hyperhorea, Carex Bellardi, Salix Eappomun, and 
‘ other plants peculiar to high northern latitudes, together 
‘ with some, as yet undescrihed, will likewise oiler themseh es 
‘ for his examination, and afford him a. jileasure, of which no 

* one hut a naturalist can form an idea, as well as what is 
‘ happily termed by Dr Smith one of the highest sources of 

* gratification attending upon this and similar pursuits, “ the 
“ anticipation of the pleasure he may have to bestow on kin- 
“ dred minds with his own, in sharing with them his disco- 

veries and his accpiisitions,” * But a richer fiekl is ojien 


* Preface to the “ Introduction to Botany.” 
2 Y 
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‘ before liim in the class Cryptogamia. The Muscologia of 
‘ the country is little known; and I anj sure, from what I 
‘ myself found, that many new and rare species would rc- 
‘ Avard a careful search among this tribe, though, like me, he 

• might seek in vain for the magnificent Splachna of the Nor- 
‘ Avegian and Iyap})ouian Alj)s, rubrum and luleum, tAvo plants 
‘ that I hatl most earnestly reckom^d upon gathering. Tor- 
‘ tula tortuosa. Polytrichum sexangularc, and hercynicum, 

‘ the former ahvays barren, as in Scotland, Buxbaumia fo- 
‘ liosa, Dicranum ])usillum, IlyjAnum revolvens, Silesianum, 

‘ and iilamentosum, Meesia daalbata, Conostomum boreale, 

‘ Splachmun vasculosum, and nrceolatum, Trichostomum 
‘ cllipticum, Foutiualis squamosa, and falcata, both abund- 
‘ antly provided Avith ca[)sules, and Encalypta alpina, as well 
‘ as many other mosses, Avhich I cannot Avith any degree of 
‘ certainty uoav call to my remembrance, are met Avith iq)on 
‘ the lava, in the morasses, or in the rapid torrents. Most 
‘ of the knoAvn alpine species of Juugermannia are also na- 
‘ tives of Iceland, and some ncAv ones, the loss of Avhich I 
‘ peculiarly regret. Of Lichens, there arc comparatively but 
‘ feAv, as indeed may reasonably be expected, from the ex- 
‘ trcine scarcity of trees, to wliich so many of them are ex- 
‘ clusively attached ; and even the rock)?* species are far from 
‘ abounding ; the lava Avhich covers so great a proportion of 
‘ the island, being eminently unfavourable to the groAvth of 
‘ them. On the primitive mountains I observed the more* 
‘ common crustaceous Lecideae and Parmeliae, with some 
‘ others unknown to me, which the exceeding severity of the 
‘ Aveathcr preA'ented my examining carefully in their places of 

• growth, and the exceeding hanlness of the stone prevented 
“ my getting specimens of. The perennial snoAv that caps 

• the higher hills, forbids any of them to grow on very high 
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‘ clevaiions, as in more temperate climates. In tlie ))lains, 

‘ Bieomyces ranfi:iferinn.s, so useful in Lapland as the |■oo^l of 
‘ the rein-deer, is tonnd in the greatest profusion and luxu- 
‘ riance ; and the singularly elegant Cetraria nivalis, \vhi(‘h 
‘ is almost ctpially abundant, though always barren, makes 
‘ amends by its beauty foi- the absence of a greater variety 
‘ of species. The shores ot the island are too much ex|)osed 
‘ to the most heavy and tcMupestnous seas, to suffer the more 
‘ delicate s[)ccies of submersed Algic to attach themseU es It) 

‘ the rocks; and the violence of the surf prevents such as 
‘ come from more slu^ltercd spots, from being thrown unin- 
‘ jured vipon the beach. Ulvae I saw none, except U. lactuea 
‘ and umbilicalis ; and, among Fuci, F. rameutaceus was the 
‘ only one whitlt came under my observation, that has not a 
‘ place in the British list. With the larger kinds employed 
‘ in the making of kelp, the rocks everywhere abt)und ; and 
‘ I should think, that the advantages residtiug from the ma- 
‘ nufacture of (his article, which is carried on in Scotland to 
‘ sut:h a great extent, and has proved so enormous a source 
‘ of wealth to many of the Hebritles, might also, with the 
‘ fostering aid of a benevolent and liberal goverunient, be 
‘ extended to the wretched Icelanders, who have so mu(;h 
‘ greater need of i'^ A plant, which has been found in La[)- 
‘ land, and which Dr Wahlenberg, in a letter to Mr Dawson 
‘ Turner, calls Rividariacylindrica (see page 7I of his MSS.), 
‘ is extremely common in the rivers and fresh-water lakes of 
‘ Iceland, but appears to me to have no nearer an allinily to 
‘ the genus Rivularia, than it has to Conferva ; to which lat- 
‘ ter. Dr Roth has lately referred a plant formerly known 
‘ under the name of Ulva lubrica, with which, in its texture 
‘ and the disposition of its seeds, it apjiears exactly to coin- 
‘ cidc. It extends from three inches to as many feet in length, 

2 V 2 
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‘ unbranchcd, and, as its name implies, cylindrical, forming 
‘ an uniform tube, of a pale green colour, and lUin delicate 
‘ semigelatinous substance, studderl all over with darker green 

• seeds, that are almost universally placed in fours, standing 
‘ in small scpiares. As 1 have been fortunate enough to save 
" speeimens of this plant, and a drawing that I made upon 

• the spot, I shall probably, at some future time, take an op- 
' portunity of making a figure, and more full deseri[)tion of 
‘ it public. The water of the pools, that have been formed 
‘ in the morasses, by culling away the turf for fuel, generally 

• abounds with our common species of Confervie, such as 
‘ C. nitida and bipunclata; and a few of our marine ones are 

• foumi in the basins among the rocks, and upon the sea- 
‘ shores. But otlu'r more interesting species arc met with on 

• spots of earth and rock that are heated to a great degree, 

‘ cither by the steam of the boiling springs, or l)y the waters 
‘ themselves. Most of these seem to belong to the Vaucherian 
‘ genus, Oscillatoria. Of Fungi, the island can boast but few, 

‘ except some Agarici, scattered in such small cpiantitics, that 

• they are not used for food, and r.ycoj)erdon Bovista, which 

• is fouuil everywhere.’ 
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CHAP. IX. 


MINERALOG V. 


I N <l('scril)ing, as well as In examining a country, where the 
operations ol’ subterraneous heat have been very wi<lely dif- 
fused, accurate discrimination is indispensable. When new 
facts are met with, the diHiciiIly of description becomes so 
great, while the necessity of clearness and precision is sj) ob- 
vious, that e\ en the most expert mineralogists are rendered 
didident wlien called upon to give an account of what they 
have seen. The contest between the lluttonians and Wer- 
nerians, has becomb so keen, and the economical branch of 
mineralogy <lepends so much upon a system of geology, whicli 
shall account satisfactorily for every appearance presented in 
the crust of the eartli, that new facts bearing upon any sys- 
tem must not be received, unless they are tlistinctly unfolded, 
lieing fully aware of the didiculty of the task 1 havt; under- 
taken, 1 am the mure sensible of my inability to do justice to 
what 1 have seen. It is much in my favour, however, that I 
am not under the necessity of a[)pealing to solitary facts, nor 
of describing any thing which fell only under my own obser- 
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vation. My sole desire is to be faithful, and to render iny 
details as clear as possible witliont the aid of specimens. I 
cannot help, however, expressing a wish, that the language 
of mineralogy were divested of theory. In so far as it relates 
to his own system, the language of Werner is admirably con- 
trived ; and it is most curiously fitted to involve a student, 
who is not cautious, in a persuasion that what Werner has 
ass\imc<l is absolute fact. But few, 1 believe, will acknow- 
ledge the right of the proposer of a theory to alter the whole 
language of a science, expressly for the pur[)ose of adapting 
it to that theory. Neither the disciples of Dr Htitton, nor 
Werner, have any title to assume such authority ; and there 
ought to be a language, independent of all theory, which 
might be used in all discussions, as being universally under- 
Btood. Such a language does not at present exist. 

With respect to individual minerals, a settled language is 
not so indis|)ensable, though certainly very desirable. But 
in what regards tlic great rocky masses in Avhich individual 
minerals occur, and which compose the crust of the (iarth, 
without a fixed language, geologists will always be at variance. 
While the science of geology is thus deficient in terms, I feel 
myself at a loss when I attemj)t to describe a country hither- 
to unknown to mineralogists. The language of Werner hav- 
ing excited a good deal of attention, is perhaps better under- 
stood than any other; and though I by no means approve of 
it, I shall use some of its terms. Were I to rise merely a de- 
scriptive language, and leave mineralogists to guess at what 
I meant, my labours would infallibly prove fruitless; and 
therefore 1 consider it better, in the present instance, to make 
use of a faulty language, which can be explained, than one 
in any respect ambiguous. 1 beg to be understood, in ad- 
opting any of Werner’s expressions which may involve theory. 
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that I do not use them in any other than a descriplivc sense. 
Having deposited my collection of minerals in the cabinet 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, I shall annex a catalogue, 
making use of the marks and numbers aflixetl to the speci- 
mens. This will admit a short and easy mode of reference 
to any particidar rock or sid3stance. And as, on pro[)cr ap- 
plication, any person interested in the science of mineralogy 
may have access to the cabinet, I trust that s\ich an apjien- 
dix will be found useful. This chapter will therefore be cbieHy 
confined to geological discussion. 

I propose, in the first place, to describe the appearances 
tluit present themselves in Tc;eland, wbi(;Ii are similar to those 
observed in other <;ountries, and then to point out such geo- 
logical facts as ilistinguish that country Irom all others hi- 
therto described. This arrangement I consider to he the best ; 
and I presume that the reader is now well acquainted with 
the map, and the names of different places, from the perusal 
of our journal. 

The external efforts of volcanoes have excited a greater 
degree of interest than any other natural operations, to the 
influence of which o\ir globe is subjected. In the infancy of 
geological science, the minds of philoso[>hcrs naturally turned 
towards fire, as an all-powerfvd agent,, demonstrating its tre- 
mendous effects by awful appeals to the senses, and display- 
ing its capacity of jiroducing mineral bodies, as well as of 
destroying those that had been already formed. As soon as 
chemistry had advanced so far as to assume the character of 
a science, and the effects of fire upon mineral bodies began 
to be investigated, it was discovered that a theory of the 
earth, founded on the external operations of volcanoes, coxdd 
not be maintained. Recourse was then had to water, as an 
agent whose power was sufficient to remove all difficulties ; 
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and a certain class of [ihilosophers still continue to insist, 
that every appearance presented by the crust of the earth can 
he demonstrated to owe its origin to water. While no analo- 
gous phenomena could be found to su|)|)ort that doctrine, it 
was reserved for Dr Hutton to discover not only a striking 
analogy between the acknowledged produ(;tions of heat, and 
various rocks which compose the crust of the earth, but a 
satisfactory reason why diflerences should subsist between 
them. It was not till Mr Playfair remove<l the obscurity of 
Dr Hutton’s writings by bis luminous “ Illustrations,” that 
philosophers fully comprehended that the effects of heat on 
any known substance must be different when the volatile parts 
are restrained, and kejit in union with it, from those when 
t hey arc allowed to evaporate. Since the publication of these 
“ Illustrations,” many ingeni(ms arguments have been ad- 
vanced against the Huttonian theory, and in support of the 
system of Werner ; and matters are now brrmght to such a 
state, that a great deal, perhaps every thing, depends on the 
collection of facts. 

In Iceland, the efl’ec:ts of heat constitute not cmly, as in 
some other parts of the world, one of the principal geological 
features, but they seem to embrace the whole mineral masses 
of the country. If we take a gener.al view of the continent 
of Jiuro[)e, we find that only in a very few spots subterra- 
neous heat has shown itself externally in full activity. With 
regard to the extent to which its ojierations may be traced, 
geologists differ very w'idely. Those w'ho are disposed to 
ascribe the most extensive influence to fire, even the most 
decided Huttonians, c;onsider heat as having acted W'ith but 
little intensity on by far the greatest jiroportion of rocks. 
Thus, Avherever stratification occursi they consider the heat 
|hat operated in this instance as having been comparatively 
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moderate, since a strong ilcgrce would have reduced tlic 
strata to such a state of liquidity as would have obliterated 
every trace of deposition. Even in those strata which appear 
to have lost almost the whole of their orij^inal structure, the 
heat supfxrscd to have acted upon them has been confined 
within certain limits. The instance of tufl’a excepted, 1 saw 
no trace of stratification in Iceland ; all the rocks having, 
according to the igneous system, been subjected to a degree 
of heat sufficient to reduce them to a state of perfect fusion. 
We can judge of the inlcDsily of subterraneous heat, only 
liy comparing its efteets with others which are known ; and, 
even here, we are greatly limited ; for the degree of liquidity 
in any mass depends on its fusibility ; and its peculiar cha- 
racters, wb<;n solid, depend on the circumstances under which 
it has tmoled, and are totally imlejientlent of the intensity of 
the heat. 

There is, however, one general distinction among the rocks 
of Iceland. Some bear the marks of having been in a state 
of fusion in the ojien air, as those of Vesuvius, &c. ; ol.hers 
possess the same charajcters whicli distinguish the unstralified 
rocks abouft Edhdjurgh and' other places in Scotland, from 
lava, by containiwg nodides of calcareous spar and zeolite, 
substances which, being destructible in open fire, covdd not 
exist, or be produced, in the matter ejected from external 
volcanoes. There is a set of rocks of this description seen in 
Mount Etna, which Doloraieu regarded; as lavas which had 
been covered by the sea.^ That some, if not all, of the Ice- 
landic masses whfich are not the production of external crup'- 
tions, are really submarine lavas, various circumstances con- 
spifre to prove ; circumstances which could not come under 
the coatcmjdaitiou of Dolomieu, since they arc derived from 
pTWJciples wlwchiwere unknown to liini; Int the present state 
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of geology, notliing can be of greater importance than to 
ascertain with .accuracy what are the results of heat acting 
on bodies under strong compression ; since, by means of that 
knowledge, we are enabled to compare the ordinary deduc- 
tions from Dr Hutton’s principles, with the phenomena of 
nature, and bring to the test of actual observation the merits 
of a system which promises fair to put us in possession of a 
most simple and beautiful view of the mineral kingdom. 

Dr Hutton has clearly pointed out the reason why calca- 
reous spar may occur in the productions of subterraneous 
heat, while it could not exist in those of open fire, by ascrib- 
ing the presence of carbonic acid to the effects of powerful 
compression. Since Dr Hutton’s death, Sir James Hall has 
confirmed, by actual experiment, the truth of these theoreti- 
cal deductions. The rocks of Etna, to which Dolomieu ascrib- 
ed a submarine origin, present a result in the works of nature 
by which these principles are brought to a test. But that 
philosopher having no such ideas in contemplation, could 
derive no such advantage from the facts before him. His 
natural sagacity, however, induced him, from other circum- 
stances, to conclude that the rocks of Etna, which contained 
calcareous s()ar and zeolite, had actually been in a state of 
fusion, and that their vesicles had been filled by submersion 
in the sea. Doing every justice to so admirable an observer, 
we may be allowed, availing ourselves of the elucidation of 
the subject by Dr Hutton, to derive still greater light from 
the phenomena which present themselves in Iceland ; and by 
tracing every circumstance peculiar to this intermediate class 
of bodies, acquire the means of rigorously scrutinising the 
application of the same principles to the rocks of our own 
country, in which the influence of pressure seems to have had 
its full effect. 1 shall have occasion to resume the consider- 
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ulion of this subject hereafter; and shall now proceed to oiler 
some observations on common lavas, of which a vast (juanlitv 
is to be seen in Iceland. 

All lavas that have flowed in the open air, have assumed a 
rugged aspect, which cannot be mistaken. Those who have 
seen lava actually flowing, have described the mode in which 
this rugged a|)pearance is produced. On its first issiiing from 
the volcano, it flows with the rapidity of a torrent of water ; 
but in its j)rogress it becomes gradusdly more and more viscid, 
it proceeds more tardily, the stirface cools, and in that process 
a crust is formed upon it. This ernst is burst, and the broken 
masses are tossed about, by the slow, but powerhd current. 
Octjasionally the formation of a crust stops for a time the 
progress of the lava, which at last forces its way throtigh, and 
continues its course. This distinguishing character of erupt- 
ed lava, its rugged aspect, soon becomes familiar. Instances 
may occur, in which, owing to the current being impeded, 
the surface may remain comparatively smooth ; but it is pro- 
bable that, on being traced, every stream of lava will be found 
to possess a greater or less degrte of ruggedness in diflerent 
parts. 

The escape of volatile matter renders the upper surface of 
streams of lava very poroxis and slaggy. The internal [)or- 
tions are more or less vesicular, and possess characters more 
or less similar to those of basalt, greenstone, &c. A great 
many varieties of those substances may be matched by sjieci- 
mens from streams of lava. So striking, indeed, is the resem- 
blance, that the most skilful mineralogists cannot, from hard 
specimens, distinguish the one from the other. The chemical 
analyses, by my much lamented friend Dr Kennedy, have 
proved their perfect similarity in composition ; and there now 
reiijiains no doubt that the materials of which both consist, 
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are exactly the same. But itie suj>porters of the two great 
theories w’hich divide geologists, differ materially in their ac- 
counts of the production of lava. The followers of Werner 
maintain that lava is melted greenstone ; and this supposition 
is not grounded tn)on the result of the chemical analysis of 
ihe two substances, but is a necessary acknowledgment aris- 
ing out of the Wernerian theory of volcanoes, which assumes 
the heat to be occasioned by the burning of beds of coal. 
The theory of Hutton is not thus limited ; for whatever va- 
riety there may be in lavas, the matter composing them is 
supposed to have been produced as well from materials in 
the bowels of the earth, independently of any rock f()rmalion, 
as from the destruction of rocks ; to which last circumstance 
the Wernerians confine themselves. They have given no 
satisfactory account of the mode in which beds of coal may 
be set on fire, or how the combustion is to be kept up, wlien 
a sufficient mass of fuel is provifled. The presence of Avater 
they very [)ro|>erly consider indispensible for producing an 
eruption ; but a variety of other causes are reejuired to com- 
bine and act in regxdar succession. The Huttonians are not 
under the necessity of going in search of any accidental 
causes. They infer the existence of an internal source of 
heat ; but hoAv, or where that heat is produced, or maintain- 
ed, is not of any importance to the fundamental principles 
of their system. Philosophers may specidate respecting the 
existence of a central source of heat, tlie casual effects of 
electricity, or the inffammation of the metals of the earths 
and alkalies ; but though it was absolutely impossible to prove 
that any of these causes was the true one, it is surely more 
reasonable to infer the existence of internal heat from the 
phenomena of volcanoes, than to believe in the Wernerian 
rising and falling of the waters of the globe, without the evi- 
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dence of any analogous fact whatever. It is plain, that, as 
the Werncrians cannot prove by any analogy that the waters 
did actually rise and fall, or support their assumption other- 
wise than by round assertion, they cannot diret-t their attacks 
with consistency, against what the Huttonians have assumed 
from evident and striking analogy. Much ingenuity has been 
exercised in combating and defending whal is really not ne- 
cessary for the sup[)ort of the Iluttoniau theory; and it is 
by no means fair to interweave detache<l speculations on the 
possibility or probability of the existence of a central source 
of heat, with a theory which has the widely extended pheno- 
mena of volcanoes to reler to, in proof of the existence of 
subterraneous fire. The point, whether lava is, or is not, 
melted greenstone, is really not worth disputing. In making 
the assertion that it is, the Wernerians virtually acknowledge 
the resemblance between the two substances to be remark- 
able, and that greenstone may he reproduced by heat ; thus 
granting to their antagonists the use of a very j)owerful 
argument, though probably not sensible of having done so. 

The lava of Mount Hekla Cannot be distinguished from 
some x arieties of basalt ; and lliat of the Snsefell Jokul is of the 
same charactei’. A great many lavas in Iceland contain oU- 
vin and felspar, and several of them have in addition to these 
a large proportion of augit. Their peculiar vesicidarity is the 
only character which would enlitle a mineralogist to guess 
that they were lavas, and not greenstones. Since cru[)ted 
lavas have this great resemblance, it is impossible to doubt 
that, had the volatile matter, which causc'd the vesicidarity, 
been confined, • omplete greenstone woidd have been formed. 
Thus it appears tluil the lavas of Iceland have the same affi- 
nity to that class of rocks, as the lavas of other countries. 

There are two luiuerals which have of late become of very 
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gi'oat importance in geological discussions, but which 1 think 
myself entitled to range with volcanic productions. I allude 
to obsidian and pumice. These had been considered as in- 
dubitably volcanic, till, having been discovered in connection 
with rocks v hose origin was not so apparent, they were like- 
ly to overset the great system that had been constructed by 
Werner, who had no other resource but to deny altogether their 
igneous origin, and to assert that they were of aqueous forma- 
tion. Obsidian and pumice having been found connected with 
rocks, supposed by Werner to have been produced by water, 
is the only proof he has adduced, to render of no avail the 
testimony of many philosophers, who have asserted from their 
own observations, that these substances are distinctly among 
tire productions of volcanoes; though they have been observed 
in countries where, so far as is known, no external volcanoes 
appear ever to have existed. 

So intimately have Werner and his pupils interwoven the 
minerals in question with other rocks, that, if their origin 
shall be proved in any one instance to be volcanic, the whole 
of Werner’s theory, as far, at least, as it concerns unstratihed 
floetz rocks, will be unhinged. The importance of a strict 
examination of them becomes, therefore, very great, both to 
the supporters and antagonists of the Wernerian geognosy. 

It would not be a difficult task to shew tlie weakness of 
the arguments by which the Wernerians imagine they have 
proved, that the origin of obsidian and pumice is not igneous. 
They talk much of demonstration ; but I must confess my 
utter inability to discover where any thing like it is to be 
found, either in the writings of Werner, or those of his 
pupils. 

I shall not, therefore, take up the time of the reader with 
combating a phantom ; but content myself with bringing into 
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view the evidence we possess of Ihe igneous origin of the sub- 
stances under consideration. The first authority I shall quote 
is that of Dolomieu. 

This celebrated observer of nature, after describing a num- 
l)er of funnel-shaped cavities, and a rent about twenty feet 
deep, which opened into the crater of the island of Vidcano, 
proceeds thus,* — ‘ It was from a fissure of this sort that, a 
‘ few years ago, a black vitreous lava flowed, the course t)f 
‘ which is still seen on the side of the mountain, and I 
‘ w^alked along it while ascending. This melted glass had 
* reached the base of the cone, without entering the valley.’ 

Of this vilreo\is lava the stream principally consisted, and 
he mentions that some of it was of a grey colour. At the top 
of the new cone he found the most [)crfect glass adhering to 
this stream, and thus describes it, — ‘ A black, solid, heavy, 

‘ and very hard glass, giving strong sparks with steel. In 
‘ somewhat thick masses, it is perfectly opaque, and re- 
‘ sembles the bitumen of Judaea ; but when its fragments are 
‘ thin, they are semitransparent.’ There can be no doubt 
that the substance here described is obsidian. Dolomieu 
mentions another black glass not differing from the former, 
except in being traversed by veins of pumice. Another is of 
a greyish colour, and has the grain of porcelain, and ap- 
proaches to pumice, and is stated to be a very common pro- 
duction of the volcano. 

Spallanzani mentions the existence of obsidian and pumice 
in the cone of Vidcano. After describing the obsidian on the 
mountain of Della Castagna, he observes, that the appear- 
ance of streams of it, on the top and sides of the mountain, 
indicate its having flowed. 


♦ Voyage aux lies de Lipari. 
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Dr James Home, who travelled through the Lipari islands 
with Sir James Hall, has often expressed to me his conviction 
of the volcanic origin of obsidian and pumice, and has gone 
over with me the specimens which he and Sir James brought 
from these islands, in order to evince how clearly the speci- 
mens themselves point out their origin. He has very kindly 
[)ermitted me to peruse his journal, and to extract from it 
whatever I thought worthy of notice in regard to the minerals 
in question. Dr Home’s observations amply confirm those 
of Dolomieu, in respect to the stream of obsidian that issxied 
from Volcano in the year 1775; he notices its passing 
into pumice, and being very like the lava in the northern part 
of Dipari. In that island. Sir James Hall and Dr Home 
visited a mountain that had not been obsen'cd by Dolomieu, 
whom tliey afterwards met. Arriving at a stream of what 
they took at a distance for common lava, they were surprised 
to find it entirely composed of obskliaii and pnmice, which 
jiassed into each other. Tlie former was split into large 
masses, and white specks were dLsseminalcd through some of 
it. The pumice, of which there were varieties, hjid evalcntly 
Howed along with the obsidian!, and formed the upper surface 
of the stream. The travellers imnmted along this lava, ami 
observed that it hail burst by different mmitliis from the great . 
crater. The greatest breadth of the stream was almut two 
miles and a half, and it had lloAved about three miles; and 
seemed to have been produced by the last effewt of the, vol- 
cano. 

After such descriptions, conning ftom oliscrvers of acknow- 
ledged acuteness ami imhistry, it appedi's to me surprising 
that the least doubt should be entertained respecting the ori- 
gin of obsidian and pumice. 

What I observed hr. Iceland will be found to agree well 
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with the descriptions of the naturalists 1 lun c ((noted. After 
having gone; round Mount Hekla to the northward, and llien 
travelled in an easterly direction about twenty miles, wind- 
ing through valleys covered with volcanic jiroductions, and 
surrounded by hills of tulfa, we desta'iided by a steej) bank 
of loose earth, into a small valley closc'd on all sides, and 
having a small lake in one corn(*r. ()|)|)osite was what 
both my friends and I took to bi^ a stivam of common rough 
lava, presenting its usual rude and fantast ic apjiearance. On 
seeing this, we were greatly disap()ointed, as we had been (^u 
horseback during ten hours, and had seen neither obsidian 
nor pumice, excejiting some d(;tached masses seattenal on the 
ground. On reaching this suj)|K)sed stream of lava, we were 
most agreeably surprised to find it consist of obsidian, jui- 
mice, and slags. Those who have seen a stream of rough 
lava, filling up a valley to the depth of thirty feet, wilWnue 
a just conception of the ap()earance which was before us. 
Having scrambled to the toj>, we saw this stream extending 
about two mites, its limits beiyg concealed by hilts, behind 
which it disappeared. At some distance from the place where 
Ave had ascended to the u|)|)er surface of the stream, we ob- 
served a separation, as if the matter had divided, while flow- 
ing, into two branches. We went to examine the further 
branch, as it had an asjieet somewhat ditferent froju that on 
which we stood. We found the dillerence to lx; oa ing to a 
greater (piantity of pumice being on the surface ; when that 
AA'as removed, obsidian was found beneath. The great extent 
of this stream, and several untoward circumstances, (uevent- 
ed our ascertaining its limits. We traversed it in various 
directions, and selected specimens, w hich bear every mark of 
the action of heat, and of which a description will be found 
in the catalogue. 
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No doubt can be entertained of heat having affected this 
mass of obsidian and jnnnice, in some way or other. Tliis 
being the fact, it is fair to infer from its general aspect, 
without any reference to what has been seen in the Li[)ari 
islands, that Avhat we saw was no other than a stream of lava 
of a particular species. 

There is anotlier very remarkable fact in the history of the 
volcanoes of Iceland, which seems to have favoured the idea 
of the igneous origin of pumice. About the end of January 
in the year 17^3» flames were observed rising from the sea, 
about thirty miles off Cape Reikianes. Several small islands 
also appeared, as if they had emerged from the sea ; but no 
new ones were afterwards found (though it has been as- 
serted that there was one); but a reef of sunk rock now 
exists in the direction in which the flames were seen, termin- 
ating in what is called the Blind Rock, over which the sea 
breaks. The Haines lasted several months, during which time 
vast quantities of pumice Jind light slags were washed on 
shore, along the southern coasts of the Guldbringc and 
Snmfell Syssels, and along different other parts of the 
shores of the Faxbfiord. In the beginning of June, earth- 
quakes shook the whole of Iceland ; the flames in the sea 
disappeared ; and the dreadful eruption commenced from the 
Skaptaa Jokul, Avhich is nearly two hundred miles distant 
from the sjiot where the marine erujition took place. This 
remarkable fact seems to indicate a communication having 
subsistetl between those two [ilaces from which the fire burst 
out; and, when we consider that Hekla is almost in the 
direct line between them, we may conjecture that the depth 
of the source from whence both proceeded was very great. 

The connection of obsidian and pumice is so very intimate, 
that the origin of the one must also be the origin of the other ; 
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and the evidence we already possess, seems to be pcrfeelly 
sufficient to establish their igneous origin. The eonnetiion 
of obsidian with pitchstone, &c. is of very great importance. 
In composition they are similar ; heal afl'ects them in the 
same manner; and from both, ])umicc may be produced. 
Pumice generally occurs above obsidian ; and 1 consider it, as 
bearing the same I'elalion to (he latter, as (he common slags 
of a stream of lava bear to the body of lava. 

It aj)[)ears to me, from the great pains tlicy have taken to 
shew the connection of obsidian and ])umice with other rocks, 
that the Werneriaus have really slakejl the stability of their 
system on the origin of these substances. 

Numerous cones are to be found in Iceland, composed 
entirely of loose volcanic substances. The whole of Mount 
Hekla is a collection of these matters. But the most remark- 
able appearauc'o is that <if hills of tuffa, which invariably 
accompany lava. This substance forms whole ranges of moun- 
tains in the Guldbringe Syssel ; and the hills round Hekla, 
and wherever ernplions have hajipened, are comj>osed of it. 
The lufl’a of Iceland closely resembles that of Italy and Sicily; 
and the mode of its formation is a curious subject of inquiry ; 
but I shall defer entering upon it, till 1 have described some 
other appearances with which it is connected. 

The general appearancre of the sulj)hur mountains of Kii- 
suvik have been already described.* The rocks above the 
highest banks of sulphur are a s|)ccies of tuffii, (a consider- 
able portion of which appears to be pearlstone), decomposetl 
greenstone, and what has been callctl porphyry slate. 

Tlie rocks of the portion of Iceland whidi I examined, 
that have no external marks of the effijcts of heat, are of that 
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class known by tlic general a[)j)cllation, trap. They are 
chiefly amygdaloidal, and contain all the varieties of zeolite, 
calcedony, calcareous spar, &c. Greenstone and basalt oc- 
cur in ihe island of Vidoe, and on the opjiosiLe shore. They 
are seen massive, in beds and veins, and often assume the 
columnar form. Some of the columns in Vitloe are com- 
j)osed of tables several inches in thickness, and from three to 
five feet in diameter. Others have the tables (;omposed of 
oval masses, rendered visible by the decomposition of the 
rock. There is a jieculiarity in all the veins 1 examined in 
various jiarts of the country, which 1 first observ'cd in the 
island of Vidiie. It is a black vitreous coating on their sides, 
which varies in thickness in diflerent instam es, and gradually 
blemls with the suljstance of the veins. This is accounted for 
by theHuttoiiiau hypothesis, by supposing that, when the niat- 
ler of the vein was forced into the fissure \vhi<;h it fills, the jior- 
tion next the walls was suddenly cooled, and reduced to the 
state of glass, while the internal part, by cooling more slow- 
ly, became gradually more crystalline in its texture. Werner 
supposes that, when a solution entered the fissure, the first 
deposition was so rapiil as to have little or none of the crys- 
talline appearance, and, as it became more gradual, the matter 
shewed more tendency to crystallize. I shall have occasion 
to recur to the subject of veins. 

The structure of the mountains is, in general, finely dis- 
played. The beds of greenstone and arnygilaloid are of great 
thickness, often from twenty to thirty feet. We frequently 
observed beds of tuffa, alternating with the greenstone and 
other rocks. The most remarkable rock to which the Wer- 
nerian term tujf can be ajjplied, occurs in the island of Vidoej 
and on the road from Reikiavik to Havnefiord. It is com- 
posed chiefly of masses of black pearlstone imbedded in a dull 
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blackish green matrix. It (jontains also masses of amygdaloid, 
and I found a few nodules of pyrites in it, coated with pitch- 
coal. Professor Jameson found a rock very like this in 
Dumfries-shire. 

Pitchstone and pearlstone occur in Iceland. Near Ilonls, 
on the Hvalfiord, I found the former among the debris of 
a precipice, where it appeared in a bed along with amygda- 
loid and claystone, and [)erhaps also porjdiyry slate and tnfla. 
These last I did not see in siiii, bnt found them among the masses 
that had fallen from the rocks in the neighhourliood. I found 
pitchstone in veins traversing greenstone, on the western side 
of the mountain of Baula. This mountain greatly resembles, 
in external aj)pearance, that called Dra|)uhlid, to he imme- 
<liately descril)ed. Near one of the veins, Avhere tlie ro(;ks 
were much broken and contorted, was a bed of what appears 
to l)e a variety of porphyry slate. 

The situation in which pearlstone occurs is somewhat 
curious. The mountain of Drapuhlid is remarkably distin- 
guished from those in its lupghbourhood. Viewed from 
ytikkesholm, it is conical. It is almost entirely destitute of 
vt!getation, being covered by loose fragments of stone, giving 
it a reddish-yellow colour. 


It Avas \A ilh great ditficadly, ami considcr.able hazard, that av<; 
succeeded in reaching a j)recipice, Avhere the rocks of this moun- 
tain Avere visible/'// si/u. Du ring our ascent avc found some sm.all 
fragments of pearlstone, Avhich the Icelanders mistook for obsi- 
dian, Avhich they call Iceland agate. We also met Avith masses of 


Avood, mineralised in a manner different, I helieve, from any hi- 


therto observed. 


In external apj/earance, it is similar to a mass 


of charcoal ; but on taking it up, one is surj/rised to find it so 


heavy. 


It was found to contain calcedony. 


transverse fissures. When exposed to heat, 


Avhich occurs in 
it burns Avithoat 
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flame; and when the caibonaceous matter is consumed, 
(which is done with difficulty on account of the interposition 
of the mineral matter), the texture of the substance remains 
unaltered, and the weight is scarcely afl'ected. Its colour and 
general aspect is now precisely that of fresh wood, but its 
other properties are very different. From the minute divi- 
sion c)f its fibres, it strongly resembles asbestos ; these fibres 
are transparent, but very brittle. 

This substance has not yet been chemically examined. I( 
is quite different from the surturbrand of Iceland, found in 
the north-west quarter of the island, which we had not time to 
visit. I procured, how'cver, a very good specimen of it, which 
was used as a table in the farm-house of Snoksdalr, and 1 
have preserved it with the frame as I got it. The surtur- 
brand burns with flame. I <‘ould procure no satisfactory ac- 
count of the situation in which it occurs. It was said by 
some that it w'as found in ro(;ks ; and by others, in alluvial 
soil. From Olafson and Paidson’s account, it woidd appear 
that it occurs in both, and also in connection w'ith volcanic 
productions ; but their description cannot be relied on ; and 
we may look on this substance as one of the interesting ob- 
jects that remain to be investigated in this remarkable coun- 
try. 

The wood seems to be oak. I recollect having seen, on 
board of a Russian frigate that was in Leith roads, many 
years ago, a chest of drawers made of black oak taken out 
of the Neva. This wood was not, however, of so deep a 
black as the surturbrand. This last substance can easily be 
cut and shaped for use ; but it does not cut into shavings, 
being somewhat brittle. In this respect it resembles very 
much masses of oak that I have sometimes taken out of lakes 
and rivers in the highlands of Scotland, and which, at first. 
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arc soft, but afterwards, on drying, become remarkably 
hard. 

To find the fossil wood of the mountain of Drapublid in its 
place, was an object of considerable importance. After some 
fruitless attempts, we at last sncciieded in discovering a track on 
which we could fix our feet with tolerable firmness, and reached 
the lowest bed that was visible. This was at an elevation ofabout 
700 feet, and pro\’ed to be a bed of tufia, of a loose texture, con- 
taining pieces of lava and shags, in which my friend Mr Bright 
discovered some of the wood. Though the moiddering of this 
bed, which was in a decomposed state, accounted for ourliaving 
found masses of the wood below, it did not expose the origin of 
this singular substance. Immediately above the tnll’a was a lied 
of ash grey pearlstone, which passed into gremiish black. From 
the manner in which this stone disap})eared among the other 
rocks, becoming gradually mixed and blended with them, and 
having some appearance of veins, 1 was led to think that the 
bed itself was an interposed branch, or the trunk of a vein. 
Resting on the pearlstone was ajied of rock, resembling some 
varieties of pitchstone, which, in different places, appeared 
to approach to pearlstone. It contains reniform, botruoidal, 
and globular masses, the external aspect of which is smooth 
and somewhat polished; and \ arying from a bluish green to 
a brownish grey colour. Tht^se arc in some instances mere 
specks, in others half an inch in diameter, and all of them 
appear radiated from the centres. In some instances, the 
masses are seen imbedded in a yellowish white substance, 
having a smooth shining fracture; it may l)e cut with a 
knife, and ui)pears to be steatite. Exccjit insomuch as re- 
gards the steatite, this rock greatly resembles specimens I 
have seen, from one of the pitchstone veins in the island of 
Arran. 
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Above this is a rock greatly resembling some we observed 
near Houls, in connection with pitchstone. Its colour is dark 
bluish grey, with reddish white round specks. The fracture 
is rough, imeven, and earthy, and the structure is somewhat 
slaty. The bed above this appears to be a rock of the same 
nature ; but it is entirely slaty in its structure, and the specks 
are hardly visible. These two are also similar to fossils which 
accompany the veins of pitchstone in Arran, and are proba- 
bly varieties of claystone. All these beds were apparently 
horizontal ; and those above, to the top of the mountain, ap- 
jieared to be pre(;isely of the same nature. 

In all that part of Iceland which we had an opportunity 
of examining, the only rocks that did not bear external marks 
of heat, were greenstone, basalt, amygdaloid, and some varie- 
ties of claystone and ])or[)hyry slate. There was nothing 
resembling sandstone, except some of the tuffas; and no 
trace of transition rocks was seen. But we were so fortunate 
as to discover a class of rocks, which appear to me to be of 
very great consequence in a geological j)oint of view, as I 
believe they will be found to form an important link in the 
great chain, which is supposed to connect the external ope- 
ration of volcanoes, with that modified condition of heat; 
which is the foundation of the Huttonian theory t)f the earth, 
and to give certainty to the conjecture of Dolomieu respect- 
ing certain rocks of Etna. The rocks in question extended 
over a very large tract of country. For particular descrip- 
tion, I shall select a very fine example in the mountain of 
Akkrefell. 

This mountain stands perfectly detached, being separated 
from the mountains of Esian by the Hvalfiord ; and from those 
towards the north, by a flat swampy country extending sever.al 
miles. It is bounded on the south and west partly by the 
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Faxbfiord, and partly by the TJorgarfiord. On the southern 
side, the structure of the mountain is exposed almost from 
top to bottom in a precipice about 2000 feet high. From 
Indreholm the beds ajipear horizontal ; but on going round 
the mountain, we found that tliey dipped towards the north- 
east, forming an angle with the horizon of about 12 degrees. 
From the sea at Indreholm to the foot of the mountain, there 
is a flat swamp extending more than a mile. 

To the height of about 800 feet, the mountain of Akkre- 
fell is composed of beils, generally from ten to twenty, and 
sometimes extending to forty feet thick of varieties of amyg- 
daloid and tuffa. The latter sometimes occurreil not more 
than a foot in thickness, and was interposed between the beds 
of amygdaloid. Where it was so thin, it much resembled 
red sandstone. While scrambling among the loose stones, 
wc had met with quantities of slags, for which we were 
at a loss to account, as we had been told that nothing 
like lava existed on, or near this mountain. Its apjicarance 
indicated nothing volcanic, and my surprise on finding any 
undoubted jnoductions of fire in such a place was increased, 
when at the height above mentioned we saw the under part 
of a bed completely slaggy, and bearing the most unequivocal 
marks of no slight operation of fire ; and, on continuing to 
ascend, we found every bed, excepting those of tuffa, one of 
which was at least forty feci thick, presenting the same aji- 
pearances, and many of them having an ainygdaloidal cha- 
racter. My astonishment was not lessened on discovering a 
vein of greenstone, about four feet thick, cutting these beds, 
and having a vitreous coating on its sides, which seems to be 
common to all the veins of the country. 

Similar beds occur in the mountains of Esian, where the 
most important fact connected with them was found in a 
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mass of slag, which contained calcareous spar.* Forcibly 
.struck with these facts, I soon endeavoured to account for 
their existence. That heat had affected these rocks in s(inie 
way or other, was too apparent to recpiire any further con- 
sideration ; but under what circumstances that had happened, 
it is of some consequence to inquire. 

Having long meditated on this subject, the earliest conjec- 
ture that I formed appeared to be the most rational. It was, 
that the rocks in cjuestion were really lavas that had flowed, 
l)ut under circumstances very difterent from those which have 
determined the aspect of common lavas. We all agreed that 
they must have flowed under tlie sea. The cxistenct! of sub- 
marine >olcanocs seems to be put lieyond a doubt, by the 
extraordinary phenomena that I have mentioned as having 
aj)pcarcd off the south-west point of Iceland in the year 1783, 
and by many other facts which might be cited. 

In order that the theory 1 have formed, for ex[)laining the 
.singular appearances tlcscribcd above, may be fully under- 
stood, I must refer to the experiments made by my friend 
Sir James Hall, on the effects of heat modified by compres- 
sion, which are recorded in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. After a long and unwearied applica- 
tion to the object he had in view, Sir James was not content 
with merely ascertaining the fact, that carbonate of lime 
could be melted and artificially brought to a state of crystal- 
lization ; but with that perseverance which distinguishes him, 
and which is almost always sure of meeting at length with its 
due rew ard, he estimated the amount of the pressure required 
to retain carbonic acid in union with lime at a high temper- 
ature. From a table he has given, it appears ‘ that, under a 


* See No*. 88 and 89 in the catalogue. 
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‘ sea no deeper than I 7 O 8 feet, near one- third of a mile, a 
‘ Ihnostone wonld be formed by pro|)er heal ; and lliat, lii a 
‘ depth of little more than one mile. It would enter Into 
‘ entire fusion. Now, the common sonndlntjs of mariners 
‘ extend to 200 fathoms, or 1200 feet. Lord Mnlgrave found 
‘ bottom at -tbSO feet, or nearly nine-tenths of a mile ; and 
‘ Captain Kills let down a sea-gage lo the depth of 53 i() feet. 
‘ It thus ajipears tliat, at the bottom of a sea which would 
‘ be sonndeil by a line innc;h less than double of the. usual 

* length, and less than half the depth of that sounded by 
‘ Lord Mvdgrave, limestone might be formed by heat ; and 
‘ that, at the depth reached by Captain Kills, the entire 
‘ fusion would be accomplished, if the bed of shells were 
‘ touched by a lava at tbe extremity of its course, uhen its 
‘ heat was lowest. Were the heat of the lava greater, a 
‘ greater de[)th of sea would of course be recpiisite to con- 
‘ strain the carbonic acid cirectnally ; and future experimenis 

* may determine ivhat depth is reipiired to co-operate with 
‘ any given temjierature. It is enough for our present pur- 
‘ j)ose to have shewn, that the result is possible in any case, 
‘ and to have circumscribed the necessary force of these 
‘ agents within moderate limils. At the same lime, it must 
‘ be observed, that we have been far from stretching the 
‘ known facts ; for when we com[»are the small ext<>nt of s<'a 
‘ in which any soundings can be found, wilh that of the vast 
‘ nnfathomed ocean, it is obvious, that in assuming a ilejith 
‘ of a mile or two, we fall very short of the medium. M. de 
‘ la Place, reasoning from the phenomena of the tides, states 
‘ it as highly probable that this medium is not less than eleven 
‘ English miles.’ 

In making these remarks. Sir James Hall had not sub- 
marine volcanoes in view ; but h?t us consider what woidd be 

3 B 2 
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the effect of a submarine eruption. Let us imagine one to 
take place at a depth sufficient to restrain carbonic acid. The 
bottom of a mass of fluid by heat, flowing over a cold and wet 
surface, will certainly become vesicular and slaggy. In its 
progress the matter may have a slaggy crust formed upon its 
front, which may occasionally be burst, propelled, and turned 
downwards. 

We must believe that, in a <;!ise of this snrt, steam will be 
produced abundantly ; and although in such circumstances it 
must also be rapidly condensed, still there will be a constant 
suj)j)ly, and a stratum will always be jiresent separating the 
hot mass and the water, in the same manner as a drop of 
water is kept detached from a jilate of red hot iron. Tims 
no water could enter the substance of the lava from above, 
for, when in the form of steam, it always has a tendency 
upwards. In its progress we may s^ipjiose the lava to 
displace the water; but still a sufficient quantity of mois- 
ture may also be supposed to remain on the bottom over 
which it flows, to pnxluce the appearances for which I am 
now endeavouring to account. This moisture at the liot- 
tom when converted into steam, oj)erates differently fiPom 
that above the lava. It must, from its tendency upwards, 
act upon the fluid lava, and produce that great porosity and 
slaggincss exemjjlified by the rocks in question, and render 
the lava more or less vesicidar, according to its degree of 
fluidity. When the lava is very hot, and consequently very 
licpiid, the steam will have less difficulty in penetrating it, 
than when it is viscid. We may conceive cases in which the 
Java burst forth in such a high state of liquidity, as to per- 
mit the whole of the moisture to pass through it in the form 
of steam ; in such a state of viscidity as to admit of its escap- 
ing very slowly, so that the lava may become solid, and by 
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confining the Steam, more or less vesicular;* and lastly, so 
toxigh that the exertions of the elastic vajiour shall be con- 
fined entirely to the lower surface of the lava. In the first 
case a comjiact mass of stone would be formed, having no 
ajipearance of the action of heat ; in the second, on account 
of the pressure of the superincumbent water being sulficient 
to prevent the escape of carbonic acid and other volatile in- 
gredients, a vesicular, and amygdaloidal mass would be pro- 
duced ; and from the last would result a mass entirely com- 
pact, exce[)ting at the under surface. It may occur to some, 
that the lava under such crirtmmstances as those I have stated, 
would l)e so rapidly cooled as to have none of the stoney 
character. But a moment’s consideration of the high temjie- 
rature to which the superincumbent water, to a certain extent 
next the hot mass, must have been raised, will shew that the 
I’ooling of the lava could not have been rapid. Sir James 
Hall, when he had recourse to steam to assist the com])ression 
in his ex|)eriments, did on a small scale, what 1 suppose Nature 
to have ih^ne on a large one, in producing what 1 shall now 
distinguish by the name of submarine lavas. On the mountain 
of Akkrefell, and in various other parts of Iceland, the three 
cases I have stated arc illustrated. Some of the beds in the 
upper part of Akkrefell are very compact, others are vesicu- 
lar, and the greatest nvunber, when closely examined, ajipear 
to hav'e more or less of the amygdaloidal character. On the 
coast near Krisuvik is a series of beds, very slaggy atthcbol- 

* In such a case, it is possible that tlie steam when condensed, would in some 
instances remain confined in the stone in the form of water ; and tlius the fact of 
water being found in the vesicles of basalt and other rocks may be accounted for. 
It must be observed, that the steam, in such circumstances, must have been very 
much condensed, so much indeed as to be almost in the state of water greatly 
heated, much more so tlian in the familiar experiment made with Tapin’s digester. 
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tom, and so compact above as not to differ from some varieties 
of what is called porphyry slate. On the banks of the Thiorsaa, 
near Eyalstadir, we saw, on the west side, a bed of compact 
basalt the under surface of wliich was slangy ; and on the 
east side a be<l of amygdaloid in the same circumstances, 
resting on tuffa full of slags. Near the pass called Bidands- 
hofde, on the Breidefiord, is a bed of amygdaloid columnar 
throughout, and having the same appearance on its lower 
surface. The extensive and beautiful ranges of lofty columns 
at Stappen jiresent the same fact, and have slaggy masses 
included in them. The same thing occurred in the columns 
of greenstone, between Olafsvik and Bulandshofde, but the 
under surface in this instance, instead of having a marked 
slaggy appearance, was w'aved, and covered with the same; 
vitreous coating I have mentioned as peculiar to the veins of 
Iceland. 

Such is the way in which, in my opinion, the curious 
fact of beds of rock being found, having all the characters 
of common lava in one part of their scdistance, and not at 
all in others, is satisfactorily explained, and the truth of Sir 
James Hall’s conclusions amply confirmed. But there yet 
remains to be considered a fact connected with these, which 
adds greatly to their importance, ainl, if the theory 1 have 
offered be correct, gives confirmation to the doctrines of 
Hutton, and places them almost beyond dispute. I allude to 
the veins of greenstone and basalt which traverse these rocks. 

Along the west side of Esian, on the eastern shore of the 
Hvalfiord, a vein is exposed to a great height, and to a con- 
siderable distance. Its side is seen sometimes to a great 
extent, and where the rocks have been ruptured the section 
appears. This vein cuts the rocks from top to bottom, as 
well those tlvat have no slaggy matter on their under surface, 
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as those that have. The same is the case of the vein we saw 
on Akkreiell, though we could not trace it so far. These veins 
are all split horizontally into fragments of a columnar form. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that the matter of a vein 
must be of newer formation than the rocks which it traverses. 
Here then, we have veins of greenstone and basalt cutting 
submarine lavas. 1 do not suppose that even the keenest or 
most prejudiced Wernerian, granting the existence of sub- 
marine lavas, will insist that rocksof aipieous origin were ever 
deposited above them, and that at the same time the lissures 
were filled and veins formed ; for, an alternation of igneous 
and Neptunian rocks can never be adinitteil by either llut- 
tonians or Wernerians. The only mode of reconciling l)oth 
parties to the appearance of these veins, is to suppose that 
they have been formed of lava which has been forced up from 
below, and that the matter filling the rents lias become green- 
stone by slow cooling. On the coast between Havneliord and 
Bessestad, below Garde, veins of greenstone an? seen inter- 
secting tuffii, and their course is marked by confusion, and 
evidences of the action of heat. Veins of greenstone, which 
has more of the characters of erupted lava, by being much 
mingled with slaggy matter, are seen to the westwanl of Olafs- 
vik, cutting through the bank of loose gravel, which there 
forms the beach, and appears to be an unconsolidated tullii. 

The veins which apjicar in the mountain of Sonnna, and 
were taken notice of by Sir James Hall in both his memoirs, 
have been described by Breislak.* ‘ The southern face of 
‘ Mount Sonnna cut into apeak, is intersected by many veins 
‘ of lava, some vertical, others inclined at dilferent angles, 

‘ or zig zag, which in some jilaces are hardly three feet w ide. 


* Voyages Physuiues, et Lithologiques dans la Cainpanie. Paris 1801. 
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‘ They form the sujiport of the nioiinlain ; for the spaces 
‘ whicli they separate are only heaps of loose matter. Their 
‘ substance is the same, a lava full of crystals of |)yroxeiic, 

* and containing a groat quantity of leucites ; it is often pris- 
‘ viatic, the prisms having their axes lying across the direction of 
‘ the vein. Some of these prisms being detached by decom- 
‘ position, they form by that means steps which rccal the 
‘ memory of trap.’ Our author goes on to state the theory 
of these veins, which have been considered, by every one who 
has seen them, as lava that had filled uj) the rents during an 
eruption. These veins of Somma appear to bear a strong 
resemblance to most of the veins in Iceland, so far as respects 
the 2)rismatic or columnar form, a tendency to which is very' 
common in the veins of tliat country. Here then is another 
very powerful analogical argument in favour of the Huttonian 
theory. Breislak supposes the prismatic form to have been 
occasioned by sudden refrigeration ; that form seems, how- 
ever, to be owing to some other cause. The submarine lavas 
are sometimes cohnnnar and sometimes not. I ditl not see 
any common lava in Iceland that had assumed the columnar 
form, though in other volc.mic countries it is saiil to be frequent. 
But it appears in ro(;ks of igneous origin, and is remarkable 
in one which I shall soon have occasion to describe. 

There is no way left for Werner and his followers, to evade 
die striking application of the facts I have described to the 
Huttonian theory, but to deny their existence. I can hardly 
believe that any geologist who has paid due attention to the 
specimens I have brought from Iceland, will shrink from the 
conviction of sense. I am well aware that decomposed amyg- 
daloidal greenstone has been frequently mistakeif for slag. 
But whoever has been accustomed to compare the undoubted 
productions of fire with such stones, can very easily distin- 
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guish the one from the other. The latter are always in a state 
of decomposition, whereas true slag is capable of fcsisling the 
effects of the weather, from which those I luivc described are 
entirely free.* 

I proceed to make some remarks on the Inlfa of Iceland. 
When we find it alternating with the submarine lavas, the. 
two substances mutually assist in proving the origin of ('acdi 
other. In this instance the tuffa invariably includes masses of 
lava, and slags of various sizes, many of very great bulk, ami 
all of them are more or less nnmded by the action of water, 
and the beds are sometimes not less than forty feel in thick- 
ness. That the materials composing these beds have been 
ejected by a submarine volcano, seems to be very jirobable, 
both from their nature and tht?ir conne<;tion with the lavas. 
On the coast near Krisuvik this connection apjicars very re- 
markable, and is best illustrated by the sketcli. The cpiantity 
of black slags that appear in the tuffa at this place, leave no 
doubt of the source whence it has been derived. 

Tuffa is found alternatiiig with the beds of amygdaloid 
which form the lower part of the mountain of Akkrefell, but 
they present nothing indicative of the action of heal. Wc 
must therefore conclude, that these beds are also submarine 
lavas that have been erupted at a much greater depth than 
those above ; at a depth sufiicient to prevent water taking 

• I have some doubts of what has l)eeii very often stated, and is at this 
time generally believed, that rich soil has been formed by the decomposition {>f 
lava. I saw much lava in Iceland which had (lowed long before that country was 
inhabited, but had not been affected in the slightest degree by exposure to the air 
for about a thousand years. I state this for the purpose of inducing travellers to 
examine lavas sUictly, and to distinguish its varieties, some t)f which may jwssibly 
be really liable to decomposition. But there are other volcanic substances which 
are capable of being speedily reduced to the state of soil, and these may pcrliap-s 
have been mistaken for decomposed lava. 

3 c 
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the elastic form of steam ; unless we suppose that they were 
placed in the situation described in the first of the three cases 
I have already stated, viz. that the lava was so hot and so 
fluiti, as to admit of the escape of all the moisture on the 
surface over which it flowed. 

Tufla is found in another form, composing whole moun- 
tains, and even long ranges of them. In these there is no 
appearance of regularity, but all is heaped up in confusion. 
One of the best examples of this is the mountain of Ilelgafell, 
a few miles distant from Havnefiord. This mountain is about 
1000 feet above the level of the sea, and stands quite insu- 
lated. It is a very remarkable fact, that wherever theo[)cra- 
iions of volcanic fire are seen, hills of Infla are found. Lava, 
and tnfla, arc sure indication.? of each other. The mountains 
of the Guldbringe Syssel are almost entirely composed of tufla. 
The hills round Mount Hekla, near the Sniefell Jokul, and 
in the neighbourhood of every lava I met with, consist of that 
sidjstance. Whether these hills and mountains have been 
formed under the sea, or have been produced by the ejections 
of the volcanoes which they surround, is a question of some 
interest to a geologist. We are not yet sufficiently acquainted 
Avith the tnff’as of Italy, which are known to have been formed 
by external volcanoes, to enable us to compare their situa- 
tion and appearance, with those of other countries. I do 
not know that the tuffa Avhich overwhelmed Herculaneum 
has been ever fully explored so as to determine whether it 
])roceeded from the volcano in a stream, or whether the ma- 
terials composing it fell down in an ejected sln>wcr. * While 

^ Something which, from the description of Mr Steplienson, appears to be 
tuffa, covered part of the country after the eruption of 1755 from Kattlagiau 
Jokul. He says,— ‘ The sand which fell, afterwards united, and covered the 

* meadows with a yellow and copper-coloured crust, quite compact, and in many 

♦ places exhibiting a perfect lava.’ Yellow is the prevailing colour of the paste 
of the tuffa. 
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this is the stale of our knowledge respecting one of ihe most 
curious and interesting events in the history of volcanic erup- 
tions, it is needless for me to enter into much discussion. 

I am tlisposed, however, to attach very great importance to 
the investigation of the tufla of Iceland. It has been already 
seen inlerbedded with trap rocks, and with submarine lavas 
placed above them; and is a connecting link in that strong 
analogical chain, which seems to bind all together to a common 
origin. The paste of almost all the tulfas ajipears to be the 
same, and they only differ in the nature of the included 
masses. Those interbedtled with trap rocks contain masses 
of greenstone, basalt, and amygdaloid ; those connected with 
submarine or external lavas, contain lava and slags. The 
submarine lavas are always u|)[)crmost ; and the fundamental 
principles of the Huttonian theory, confirmed by experiment, 
teach us to believe, that the greater the de[)th at which an 
eruption took place, the formation of rock would be the more 
perfect. Whether tuffa contains perfe(;t rock, or la\a and 
slags, there can be no doulit of its moelc of formation being 
the same in both cases. 

The rounded appearance of the masses indicates the ope- 
ration of water, anti leads us irresistibly to the bottom of the 
sea, as the scene of the great labours of nature. The indu- 
bitable proofs of the actitin of heat presented by submarine 
lavas ; the striking connection between the ojieralions of e.x- 
ternal volcanoes and tuffa; and the presence of that sub- 
stance among rocks which bear no evident marks of having 
been acted upon by heat, connect the rocks together, in an 
origin which the enlightened Hutton first conceived, and 
which, since that profound philosopher’s death, has been al- 
most demonstrated. 

Nor must the fact of veins of greenstone cutting tuffa be 
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omitted in the consideration of this interesting subject. Some 
remarkable facts of this sort we observed to the westward of 
Flavnefiord, below Gard^, on the shore. There we saw the 
veins fairly cutting tufla, and their sides in contact with it, 
presented the same vitreous appearance, which is so remark- 
able a feature of the veins in Iceland. In some places, the 
irruption of the matter of the veins has caused the utmost 
confusion ; and the marks of heat, which the specimens I 
have brought from the place in question present,* seem to 
me unequivocal. 

Nothing, in my opinion, hears more strongly against the 
NepUmian system than the alternation of what, in its lan- 
guage, are calle<l mechanical and chemical deposits. It is 
nothing uncommon in this country to see highly crystallised 
greenstone resting on sandstone ; and, in Iceland, we see it 
placed above tulFa, which has been formed by mechanical 
exertions, far more violent than those reqtiired to form sand- 
stone. To suppose (which is necessary in such cases) that, 
when the Avaters of the globe rose at one time, they Avere fit 
only to act mechanically ; Avhile, aftei’Avards, they Avere in 
every resj)ect adapted to act the part of a chemical solvent ; 
appears to me to be a violent trespass on the steady, simple 
laAvs of nature. We are left to conjecture, whence the Avaters 
came; for the philosopher who has attempted to make the 
Avorld out of water, has scouted the idea of caverns, to Avhich 
the waters might retire, and from Avhich they might be brought 
forth at his great command. 

There yet remain to be mentioned some effects of subter- 
raneous heat, which seem to be peculiar to Iceland ; at least, 
nothing similar has been described as existing in other vol- 
canic countries, so far as I know. 

* See 47 to in the catalogue. 
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Tlie first rocks which we e;xamlned in Iceland were those in 
the vicinity of Reikiavik. Along the coast, we traced two beds 
of rock, both of which bore strong marks of having been 
affected by heat. Both of them assumed the columnar form 
in many places; but this was most remarkable in the lowest, 
which was entirely columnar, the columns varying from a few 
inches to several feet in diameter. From descriptions and 
specimens, 1 had formed a very different idea of the appear- 
ance of lava from that now before me; and I concluded, 
rather hastily perhaps, that though the rocks in <piestion had 
been subjected to heat, they had never flowed from a crater. 
On examining the elc\ ations in the neighbourhood, we found 
them coinposctl of the same substance, which appeared as if 
it had been raised up, and burst in many places. * This 
circumstance seemed to confirm my conjecture ; for I could 
not c;onceive how a stream of lava should flow over, and 
cover the hills, while nothing appeared to prevent it from 
going round on all sides. On the way to Havnefiord, we 
found the hills to consist of the same substances. When 
about two miles from that place, we saw a real stream of 
lava, one that accorded fully with the ideas I had formed ; 
.and 1 was instantly struck with the importance of attending 
particularly to the distinction between two lavas, one of 
which seemed to have been formed in a manner hitherto un- 
noticed. We observed in many places that the stream which 
had passed by Havnefiord had flowed over the other lava. 
Having travelleil a few miles along the lava, and passed 
across a ridge covered with slags, we descended into a valley 
where 1 had an opportunity of ascertaining that there really 
were two distinct formations of lava, one of wliich had every 


* For a description of these rocks, see catalogue A. 1. to A. 5. 
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appearance of not having flowed. It was heaved up into large 
bubbles or blisters, some of which were round, and from a 
few feet to forty or fifty in diameter ; others were long, some 
straight, and some waved. A great many of these bubbles 
had burst, and displayed caverns of considerable depth. On 
account of this [)ecidiar character, I shall distinguish it by 
the name of cavet'notis Java. This was stretched as far as the 
eye could reach, over a widely extended plain. In some 
parts of it, we observed numerous little craters, from which 
flames and ejected matter had issued, but no lava. They were 
generally covered at the top with domes of slaggy matter, 
and the flames seemed to have got vent from the sides. This 
lava occurred in some places mucli broken, but presenting a 
different aspect from streams of lava. Deep rents traversed it, 
and shewed that the rock below was more compact than that 
above. 

Having now ascertained the characters of the cavernous 
lava, and guarded myself against de<;cption, I carefully 
noticed every ap|)eaiance of it, that occurred during our 
travels, and I had soon reason to be surprised at its great 
extent. We did not see any thing in the common streams of 
lava like a defined approach to the columnar form ; in the 
cavernous lava, nothing can be more common, or more cha- 
racteristic. The external characters of this substance vary a 
little, some of it being pretty compact; but, for the most 
part, it is very vesicular, and generally contains abundance 
of felspar. 

We traced this lava to a great distance. It forms large valleys ; 
is often covered by more recent lava, sometimes with alluvial 
sand, and very generally with soil. Sometimes it is difficult 
to distinguish cavernous lava from such as has flowed over it. 
It is very distinct at the very base of Hekla, and has, no 
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clowbt, been always taken for lava erupted from that moun- 
tain. On comparison with those great streams which ni.ay be 
traced from the volcano, the difference between the two lavas 
bec^omes at once apparent. The whole of the great plain 
below Hekla is composed of the cavernous lava, which is 
more elevated and more broken in some [)laces than in others. 
On the map this species of lava, and such districts as have 
undergone the action of fire, are marked by light blue.* The 
greatest extent of it which we traced Avas froui the Guldbringc 
Syssel, where it reaches from Cape Reikiancs, toAvards Thing- 
valla in a north-easterly direction, and eastAvard toAvards the 
Markarfliol. The country toAvards the Geysers 1 believe to 
be chief! V SAd)marinc lava. 

At ThingA’^alla there are tAvo great parallel rents, about a 
mile distant from each other, eighty or ninety feet deep, one 
of Avhich exposed the structure of the cavernous laA'a. The 
other Ave did not examine. The rock exhibited the remains 
of beds or strata, the Avhole bearing the marks of fire in a 
greater or less degree, the uppermost one being heaved up 
into large bubbles. The formation of these rents has been 
OAving to the ground sinking; at the time Avhen that hap- 
pened, it is probable that the lake of Thingvalla Avas thus 
formed. 

From all these facts, I Avas led to conclmlethat the caAcrn- 
ous laA'a had been formed by subterraneous heat having af- 
fected a vast extent of surface, and softened, and indeed 
melted the rocks In situ. But perhaps it may belong to the 
class of submarine laAas, and has been erupted at no great 
depth. The circumstance of alluvial sand covering it to a 
considerable thickness in many places, particularly near 

• Lava that seems to have flowed in streams, is shaded darker. The sub* 
marine lavas are not distinguished. 
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Mount Hekla, and the appearance of a tract of gravel upon 
it in the Gnldbringb Syssel, seem to be sufficient evidence of 
the sea having once been above it. This seems also probable 
from thfe' appearance of the little craters mentioned above. 
The water may have been the ca\ise of the domes being 
formed, as it would prevent the flames from darling straiglit 
up, and would cool the matter thrown out. 

With little interruption the cavernous lava is seen dipping 
into the sea from Cape Reikiancs to Krisuvik, and from 
Eyarback to the Markarfliot. But had it flowed, even under 
the sea, it is probable that it would have assumed a dif- 
ferent appearance, and the bubbles would not liave pre- 
served so much regularity in figure, where they do not happen 
to be burst. I am disposed, therefore, to think, that internal 
fire has attacked the surface, and penetrated the rocks so as 
to soften and even fuse thetn. I have thrown out these con- 
jectures chiefly with the view of inducing travellers to ascer- 
tain whether any thing similar is to be found in other a'oI- 
canic countries ; and those who may visit Iceland, to cxjdore 
so remarkable an appearance. 

Volcanic coxmtries, though their aspect has been described 
by the most eminent naturalists, have never been minutely 
examined, since it has been in the power of geologists to make 
themselves understood by one another ; and to view the ma- 
terials which compose the crust of the earth, as connected 
together in a system, disclosing the various n volutions to 
which the globe has been subjected. Whether the views I 
have taken of the rocks of Iceland will hereafter be frnind to 
accord with the structure of other volcanic regions, I dare 
not positively assert ; but it is very probable that, on close 
investigation. Mount Etna will be found to contain geological 
facts, far n)ore interesting and important than any which have 
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yet been discovered in the vicinity of that celebrated voleano. 
I consider it probable that the active volcanoes of the present, 
day, are merely the prolonged exertions of sid)terraneons (ire, 
which first broke ont in llie depths of the ocean, forming the 
beds and veins of the trap genns at the greatest depth, then 
those which I have flenominated submarine lavas, until the 
solid materials reached the snrfac’c, and formed dry land. 
The sid)se(pient eruptions Inive produced accuuudations of 
matter dillering from the above mentioned substances in their 
structure, but not in their component parts; differing, because 
they were no longer exposed to the important intluence of the 
pressure of the superincumbent water. 

Beside the filling u[) of the ocean, and the formation of 
land by such repeated operations of internal heat, this |)ower- 
ful agent seems to liave raised vast masses of ro(;lv out of tbe 
sea, to a great elevation. But it would lead me into a dis- 
cussion foreign to the objects of this chaj)ter, to treat, 
generally, of the elevation of land aljove the surface of the 
sea. I may Jnst observe, that the aspect of the rocks of 
Iceland exhibits striking evidence of violent disruption, 
such as seems to have been the universal cause of the pre- 
sent uneven appearaiu;e of the surface of the globe. To 
consider the slow operations of the atmosphere, or rivers, 
as sufficient for .shaping out huge mouutirtns, and forming 
stupendous precipices, which are known to flefy the most 
violent external attacks the desiructive agtmts of nature can 
make, is a j)oor resource, either for those philoso[>hers who 
can raise and sink the waters of the ocean as fancy may 
prompt, or for those who have seen the effects of the earth- 
quake and the volcano, and can appreciate the power of 
subterraneous heat. 

The celebrated transparent calcareous spar of Iceland is 

3 D 
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found chiefly on the eastern coast, from whence it is obtained 
in very large crystals, some of which have been found two 
feet thick. There can be no doubt that the rocks of that 
part of Iceland are of the same nature with tho.se which con- 
stitute the country through which we travelled. At the same 
time, I have lieen led to think that the situation of the spar 
will be discovered to be somewhat curious. A great deal of 
it is jiicked up from the rubbish brought down by the rivers; 
and 1 doubt that a specimen was ever otherwise procured. 
When I consitlered how very destructible the sjiar is, this 
fact certainly apjieared to me surprising. It covdd not long 
exist in the bed of a torrent ; and it therefore follows, that 
those beautiful masses which enrich various cabinets, could 
not have travelled far from the rock in which they were con- 
tained. Were the entire crystals fixed in solid rock, in the 
manner we usually find calcareous spar, we know from ex- 
pcrience that the spar would be destroyed by the weather 
before the rock. This circumstance leads us to conclude, that 
there is some probability of the spar being included in a rock 
of a pecadiar character, and either naturally soft, or liable in 
a more than ordinary degree, to be destroyetl by atmospherical 
agents. On examining a bcautifid specimen of the wine-yellow 
variety which 1 procured from Berufiord, and which is noiv 
in the cabinet of my friend Mr Allan, masses of stone, the 
same as the lava A 4 . in the catalogue, are seen adhering to it. 
Be what it may, the apjiearance of its connection with the sparis 
such, that 1 am inclined to think that the latter will be found in 
a situation which, though it would not sur|)rise me, must, till 
fidly ascertained, be tleemed very doubtful. The situation 1 al- 
lude to, is in beds of some sort of tulFa. I have hazarded this 
conjecture for the reasons above stated, which seem to be such 
as to justify a belief that this spar is to be found in some peculiar 
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posilion. The siirturbranrl, J susjk'cI, will also 1)0 (Hscovcnnl 
in tnfl'a. Many sjieeimons of the (calcareous spar ari' sluthled 
with foliated zccolite. This is an indication ol trap rocks, with 
which tnffi is also found connected, and certainly is a slron^ 
fact in opposition to rny conj(‘ctnre. It is known thal, in 
Fife-shire, very large masses of spar havac heen seen by Pro- 
fessor Jameson; still 1 do not (haliiuc to stalec what ap- 
{lears to me somewhat probable, from the very remarkahh? 
fact exhibited by Mr Allan’s specimen. So many w»^nderfnl 
things are presented in Iceland, that I shall not take any 
merit to myself, should my idea of the position of the spar he 
confirmed ; nor .shall I have any cause to repent my bold- 
ness, should it be proved to be groundless. 1 wish, however, 
to adhere chiefly to the wine-yellow variety found at Beru- 
fiord. 

Such, then, is the result of my mineralogical researches in 
Iceland, where, I am coufuleut, a very wide field is yet open 
for geological discovery. If the details 1 have given shall 
have afforded any amusement to geologists ; and it lluw shall 
induce them to pay morcc acVairate attention to volcanic 
countri('s than has hitherto been bestowed ujion them, I .shall 
recollect oidy with pleasure', the dilliculties and dangers to 
W’hich I sidijected myself, in exploring a country, w-hich every 
Avherc presccnls objects to fill the scientific' mind with .astonish- 
ment and delight. 


3 I) 2 
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MINERAL WATERS. 


Tlie most remarkable mineral water in the world, is that of 
the most wonderful fountain, the Great Geyser, The deposi- 
tion of siliceous earth was a fact at which chemists were 
greatly surprised, and which announced a property of water 
unexpected and important. The celebrated Dr Black, in his 
elegant and accurate analyses of the Geyser water, and that 
of a spring at Reikum, has pointed out the cause of these 
waters containing silica in solution ; and has given it as his 
opinion, that the uncombined alkali contained in them, as- 
sisted by the great heat to which the water is subject in its 
subterraneous caverns, is the agent which enables the water 
to dissolve that refractory earth. It is to be regretted that 
Dr Black did not analyse the matter which is deposited by 
these waters ; but I hope that the public will soon be favoured 
with an examination of this, and other fossils from Iceland. 
The apjiearance of the ancient de[)osilions is various, and 
presents some singidar forms ; and it will not be an un- 
interesting incpiiry to ascertain whether, at former periods, 
the water has held different substances in solution. 

The contents of the water of the Geyser, as ascertained by 
Dr Black, are as follow : 

In gr. 10,000 of Geyser water — 


Soda ----- 

- 0.95 gr. 

Alumina - - - . 

- 0.48 

Silica - - - - - 

- 5.40 

Muriate of soda - - 

- 2.16 

Dry suljihate of soda 

- 1.46 


Total 


10.75 
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In gr. 10,000 of Reikum water — 


Soda - - - . _ 

- 0.51 

Alumina - - . _ 

- 0.05 

Silica - - . - . 

- d.73 

Muriate of soda - - 

- 2.90 

Dry sulphate of soda 

- 1 .28 

Total - - 

- 8.47 

Dr Black has also given the proportions conlai 

English gallon of the waters ; 


Geyster. 


Soda - - - - _ 

.5.5() gr. 

Alumina - - - - 

- 2.80 

Silica 

- 51. .58 

Muriate of soda - 

- Ii.l2 

Dry sulphate of soda 

- 8.57 

lid bum. 


Soda ----- 

- .5. gr. 

Alumina - - - - 

- 0.29 

Silica - - - - _ 

- 21.8.3 

Muriate of soda 

- 16.96* 

Dry sidphate of soda 

- 7.53 


There are some hot springs at Reikinn Avhich <leposit car- 
bonate of Tune in considerable (puintities. The muddy springs 
near the Geyser Iiave not yet been examined ; nor the waters 
which escape from the sidphiir mountains.* 

The first cold mineral water which we })rocurcd was from 


* Owing to the loss of a box, in wliicli these waters were packed to be con- 
veyed to Dr Davy, their analyses cannot be inserted here. I have some liope, 
however, that I may be enabled to give an account of their composition in the 
Appendix, as Mr Holland has fortunately preserved a quantity suflicient for the 
purposes of analysis. 
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Stadarliraun. The minister of the place informed us, that he 
iiad discovered the spring not very long ago ; and that, on 
drinking some of it, he felt considerable uneasiness in his 
bowels. When fresh from the sjiring, from which it issues in 
a small cpiantity, the water tastes acid and astringent, and 
is not jierfectly transparent. It rises at the distance of a few 
yards from the bank of a small river, seemingly from amongst 
la\’a, of which the valley is full. This water was put into the 
hands of Dr Thomas Thomson, who favoured me with the 
following remarks. 

1. This water is transparent and cohmrless; its taste is 
acid, and rather unpleasant. Its specific gravity, at the tem- 
perature of f)0°, is 1.0025. This, according to Mr Kirwan’s 
formula, gives us 3.5 as the quantity of saline matter in 100 
parts of the w ater. 

2. Ten cubic inches of this water, wdiich are equivalent to 
2533.52 grains, were found to contain 2i cubic inches of 
< arl)onic acid gas, or ith of their bulk. No other gas could 
be detected in the liquid. 

3. From 10 cubic inches of the water, .3i grains of car- 
bonate of lime were obtained, partly by boiling, jiartly by 
evajioration. 

4. The only oilier constituent detected in the water w^'ls 
muriati! of soda. The quantity was not determined ; but it 
w as not much greater than what is found united to water in 
most cases. 

5. This water, then, owed its peculiarities entirely to the 
portion of carbonate of lime (held in solution by the carbonic 
acid gas) which it contained. 

The water of the sjiring called Olkilda, or the ale-w'cll, 
was contained in a hollow near the banks of a small stream, 
about two miles from Roudemelr. The temperature was 45“. 
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Tlie water was in constant and violent agitation, owing to 
the escape of a great quantity of carbonic acid gas, with 
which it was very highly iinj)regnateil. Unluckily the water 
which I succeeded in bringing home, froze and burst the 
bottle in which it was contained, so that its other gaseous 
contents could not l)e asceiiained. When lliawed, the water 
had notliiug [lecidiar in taste or smell. According to Dr 
Thomson, its specific gravity, at ()()'’, was 1,0001, wliich 
indicates a water of great purity. Accordingly, nothing 
could lie delected by re-agents, except traces of muriate of 
soda. 

The spring at I,<ysiehoids was of the tenqierature 9(>’» io»d 
was considerably agitaterl l>y the esi-ajje of a gaseous thiitl ; 
probably carbonic acid gas. The following is Dr Thomsou’s 
account of it. 

1. This water was transjiarent and colourless. Its smell 
was jieculiar, and probably jiroceeded from a minute por- 
tion of sulphurated hyilrogen gas which it contained, as 
was indii'ated by the brown colour of the precipitate 
when nitiale of silver was drojlped into it. Its taste was 
acid anti tlisagreeablc. Its specific gravity, at G0“, was 
1 . 0020 . 

2. The constituents delected in 10 cubic inches of this 
water were as follows : 

cubic inches of carbonic acid gas, probably mixed 
with a minute portion of sulphurated hydrogen gas; 
0,9 grain of carbonatt; ol lime; 

1.7 grain of crystallised subcarbonate of soda; 

1 grain of muriate ol soda; and 

Traces of a sulphate, probably sulphate of lime. 

The next mineral water we found not far from Buderstad. 
It was in a hole, in a flat piece of ground, close to a swamp. 
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Tliere was a slight agitatiou from the escape of a small quan- 
tity of gas, and the water appeared slightly turbid. Its taste 
ivas acid and disagreeable, and very like the former. Dr 
Thomson found, 

1. Its specific gravity, at 60°, to be 1 . 00217 . 

2. Ten cubic inches were found to contain the followincr 
constituents : 

3.8 cubic inches of carbonic acid gas mixed, probably 
with some sid|)hurated hydrogen gas. For nitrate 
of silver was thrown down, of a dark brown colour, 
by the water ; and this took place even after the 
liquid had been boiled for an hour in an open 
flask ; 

4 grains of crystallised subcarbonate of soda; 

0.8 of carbonate of lime ; 

0.33 of a white pr)wder, which does not fuse with soda, 
but dissolves without effervescence in hot sulphuric 
acid. It is therefore alumina. 

A minute portion of muriate of soda. 

Thus the examination of the mineral waters of Iceland has 
shewn the possibility of two of the earths, not before suspect- 
ed to be sohdilc in water, being held in solution by means 
of a small portion of soda. Dr Black does not seem to have 
attributed any influence to the neutral salts ; though it is not 
unlikely that the presence of alumina may be owing to the 
action of the sidphate of soda. Sulphate of :ilumina will pro- 
bably be found to constitute a principal ingredient in the 
water of the muddy springs. The source from which the water 
derives the substances it holds in solution, must be involved in 
mystery, till some convulsion of nature shall lay open its hid- 
den laboratories. Dr Black has supposed that the muriate 
and sulphate of soda, conveyed by sea water, has been ap- 
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plied, undei* the influence of violent heat, to the strata which 
contain siliceous and argillaceous earth. The analyses by 
I4r Kennedy liave shewn, tliat silica, alumina, soda, and 
muriatic acid, exist in lava and in greenstone ; so that the 
conveyance of the saline matter, by means of sea water, need 
not be had reco»)rse to, when we can suj>j)ose a more probable 
source of supply. The springs that are turbid, seem really to 
have acted on rocks liable to decomposition ; and [)yrites 
being found in considerable cpuintity among the clay which 
they throw out, is sullicient cvi<lence ot the tact. Jlut the 
remarkable transparency of the w ater ol the Geyser, while it 
is subject to the most violent agitation, renders the su])posi- 
tion of decom[)Osed rocks being the source ot the ingredients 
found in the water im[)robable, unless we suppose tliat the 
greatly heated w ater corrodt's them ; for, otherwise, we might 
expect it to be turbid, especially when we recollet:t how great 
a proportion of iron is contained in traj) rocks. The iron, no 
doubt, may be left by tlu; water in its progress to the place 
from whence it is thrown out. Some may be disposed to 
think, that both the heat and the sohition, are caused by water 
meeting with the metals of the earths, ami that ot the alkali ; 
but, notwithstanding such conjectures being interesting and 
reasonable, they do not curry us beyond bare [jossibility, and 
leave the incpiiring mind still dissatisfied. 
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No. I. 

ON THr- DISEASES OF THE ICELANDEUs, 


r p ^ 

A HE poverty of the Icelanders, and the dispersion of their 
small coinmnnity over so vast an extent of f;onnlry, render it 
almost impossililc that medical practitioners should olitain an 
independent suhsistence in tlic islancf. To obviate, as far as 
possible, this evil, a small medical establishment is provided 
at the public cxpence ; consisting of a snperintendant physi- 
cian, who has the title of Landphysiens, an apothecary, and 
five svdjordinate medical men, who arc stationed in different 
parts of the island. The jihysician and apothecary arc settled 
in the vicinity of Reikiavik ; where a house, somewhat supe- 
rior in size and accommodation to the common class of Ice- 
landic habitations, is provideil for their reception. Tndejiend- 
cntly of this |)rovision, and the use of some land annexed to 
the house, the Landphysiens has an annual salary of bOO 
rix-dollars, with the liberty to avail himself of the profits of 
any practice which his situation may afforrl. The jiresent 
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possessor of the office is Dr Klog, a native of Iceland, but 
educated at Copenhagen. Of the country practitioners, one 
is stationed on the southern coast of the island ; another on 
the eastern coast ; a third on the northern ; and two in the 
western [)rovincc. The reader will readily conceive how entirely 
destitute ot medical assistance many parts of the country must 
be, when it is mentioned that some of these districts, subject 
to the care of a single individual, extend nearly 200 miles 
along the coast, with a breadth vai*ying from ten to thirty 
miles. We had the opportunity, while in Iceland, of seeing 
two of the country ])ractitioners ; both very respectable men, 
and well informed in their profession. One of them, Mr 
Paidson, has already been noticed, as possessing a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of natural history than any of his country- 
men. 

With the exception of three hospitals, in which a few incti- 
rable lepers receive gratuitous support, no medical institution 
exists on the island. These hospitals are maintained at the 
public cxpence ; and in a method worthy of being noticed 
from its singularity. Cm a certain specitied day, at that time 
of the year, when the fishery on the coast is most abundant 
and successful, every fishing boat in the island is required to 
contribute one man’s share of the capture that has been made. 
A provision is added to the laws that if the number of fish 
taken Ipy any boat on this day does not afford a share of five 
to each fisherman, the contribution to the hospitals shall be 
delayed, until the next time when the produce of a day’s fish- 
ing equals or exceeds this amount. 

In speaking of the diseases of Iceland, it will be necessary 
to allude only to those, which furnish any facts peculiar and 
interesting ; or which are more especially connected with the 
climate and mode of living among the inhabitants. 
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The diet of llie Icelanders consists almost solely of animal 
food ; of wliich, fish, either fresh or dried, forms by far the 
largest proportion. During the summer they have milk and 
butter in considerable abundance ; but of bread, and every 
other vegetable food, there is tlie utmost scarcity, and, among 
the loM’cr classes, an almost entire privation. The want of 
cleanliness in the personal and domestic haliits of the people 
has been frecpiently alluded to in the preceding pages. It is 
an evil incident to their situation ; the removal of which could 
jirobalily only be accomplished by the sacrifice of other habits, 
still more ( sscnlial to their comfortable existem-e. As an 
effect of these c ii f umstances in the mode of life of the Ice- 
landers, cutaneous diseases, arising from a cachectic state 
of the body, are exceedingly frequent among them, and 
aiqiear under some of their worst forms. Scurvy and le- 
prosy are common in the islami ; occurring especially in the 
districts of Guldbringe and Snmfell Syssels, and on other 
parts of the western coast, where the inhabitants depend 
chiefly upon fishing, and where the pastures are inferior in 
extent and produce. The scurvy (kreppusott), as it appears 
in Ic'cland, presents no remarkable peculiarity of symptoms. 
The disease is observed to occur with greatest frequency at 
those periods, when there has been a deficiency of food among 
the inhabitants, or when the snow and frost of the winter suc- 
ceed immediately to a wet autumnal season. For its cure, a 
vegetable diet is enqdoyed, in as far as the circumstances of 
the Icelanders will allow of such means. Fruits of every 
kind are altogether wanting to them ; but some advantage is 
derived from the employment of the cochlearia (Oflicinalis cl 
Darica), of the trefoil (Trifolium repens), of the berries and 
tops of the juniper (Juniperus communis), aiid of the Sedum- 
acre ; plants which are all iniligenons in the island. 
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The lej)rosy of the Icelanders, (Lihthra, Iloldsveihe, or 
Spitehka,) exliibits in many instances all the essential cha- 
racters of the genuine Elephantiasis, or Lepra Arabnin and is 
a disease of the most formidable and distressing kind. Indolent 
tumonrs of the face and limbs are generally among the first 
symptoms of the complaint, attended by swellings of the sa- 
livary, inguinal, and axillary glands. The nostrils, ears, and 
tips are ])rogressivcly attccted with swelling and deformity. 
The skin over Ihe whole, or different parts of the body, be- 
comes thick and hard ; sometimes exhibiting a shining or 
unctuous surface, sometimes one rough and scabrous, which 
at a more advanced period of the disease, disj)lays numerous 
cracks or fissures. The senses are usually much cnfecblcrl ; 
and aniesthesia of the extremities generally occurs. The voice 
assumes a pecidiar hoarseness and nasal tone, frequently with 
swelling of the tonsils, but without any hindrance of d(‘gluti- 
tion, until the disease has made great progress in the habit of 
the patient : the breath and perspired matter are extremely 
fetid ; and the hairs and nails frequently fall off. The tumours 
in different parts of the body gradually pass into malignant 
ulcers, which discharge an acrid, unhealthy matter. In this 
state the patient often lingers during a long time ; or where 
the disease has a more speedy termination, all the symptoms 
arc rapidly aggravated, and he is carried off in a state of ex- 
tieme debility and wretchedness.f 

When it is considered how frequently unsuccessful the 
treatment of this disease is in more auspicious regions, it will 
not excite surprise that in Iceland the attempt at cure should 

* The Elephantiasis of Cullen : the Elephantiasis Legitima of Sauvage. 

-j- The description given by Dr T. Heberden of the Elephantiasis occurring in 
the island of Madeira, accords very exactly with the appearance of the disease as 
it exists in Iceland. See London Medical Transactions; Vol. 1. 
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generally be unavailing. Where, from llic silualion of the 
patient, niedieal assistance can be obtained, laxatives, diapho- 
retics, and issues, or sometimes even venesection, arc employ- 
ed in the earlier stages, or with a jjrophylactic view. The 
indigenous plants which the nalives employ as remedies, are 
the Juniper, the Vaccinimn Myrlilhis, the Rhodiola-Rosea, 
and the Dryas Octopetala ; the latter of which particularly 
grows in great abundance on the island. These remedies, 
however, appear to be of little avail in relieving any of the 
urgent symptoms of the disease. 

It does not appear that any flistinct record exists in Ice- 
land of the first appearance of the leprosy in this country. 
The Chevalier Bach, in his letter to Dr VanTroilon the sub- 
ject, thinks it |)robable that the disease was brought into Ice- 
land from Asia or the South of Europe, at the lime of the 
crusades ; in which he asserts that these islanders bore a part 
with the other nations of Europe.* From the b’cclesiastical 
History of Iceland, it appears that the latter statement is not 
well founded : but tbough not parlici|)ating in the holy wars, 
the Icelanders had at this period an intimate connection with 
the European continent ; and the disease, of which we arc 
speaking, when once introduced, Avouhl readily be kept up, 
partly by its contagious character, principally pcrha[)s by the 
food and personal habits of the people. In the rest of Eu- 
rope, it has gradually disaj)pcared, in conse<iuence of the 
progressive improvement in the modes of living among every 
class of society. 

The ravages committed by the small pox in Iceland have 
been such as to render this disease important even in the 
political history of the island. Introduced from the conti- 


* See Van Troil’s Letters on Iceland. 
3 F 
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iient at different periods, and these in general distant from 
each other, it has spread rapidly, and under its most virulent 
form ; producing effects almost unexampled in the history of 
this dreadful disease. The most remarkable instance of this 
kind occurred in 1707 ; during which year the mortality 
amounted, according to the most accurate estimate, to about 
16,000 souls; more than a fourth part of the whole popula- 
tion of the country at that period. Several similar instances 
are recorded in the history of Iceland, though none attended 
with effects so extensively disastrous. A few years ago, the 
vaccine matter was introduced into the island from Den- 
mark ; but owing to the smallness of the population, and its 
dispersion over so wide a surface, this was soon lost again ; 
and at the time of our arrival, we found the practice of 
inoculation entirely suspended. In the contemplation of this 
circumstance, we had taken out with us a few vaccine crusts, 
with the design of recommending the method lately proposed 
by Mr Bryce. Almost immediately on our arrival, we in- 
oculated several children at Reikiavik, and afterwards in 
other parts of the country ; and having a communication 
with the Landphysicus on the subject, we had the satisfaction 
of knowing, before we returned to Britain, that the vaccine 
crust had found its way into every part of the island. The 
adoption of the plan of inoculating from the crust will 
doubtless secure to the inhabitants a permanent continuance 
of this blessing. 

The Icelanders have occasionally suffered much from the 
measles, as well as from the small pox ; the epidemic being 
attended with inflammatory affections of the chest. In 1797» 
six hundred people were carried off by this disease. 

Syphilis cannot be said to exist in Iceland. Single cases 
have sometimes occurred from communication with foreign- 
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ers ; but the disease has always been inierccplc<l Infore it 
made any progress in the country. 

Psora is an almost univ'crsal complaint in Iceland, appear- 
ing indiscriminately among all classes of the inhabitants. No 
discretlit is attached to it, nor does it seem that any moans of 
cure are attempted, though the most efficacious remedy exists 
in so much abundance in the country. 

Inflammatory visceral affections are \ ery common among 
the Icelanders. The variable nature of the climate, and the 
constant exposure to wet and cold which is incurred in the 
occu[)ati,on of fishing, give a strong tendency to pulnK)nary 
complaints ; and out of the annual number of deaths in the 
island, a very large proportion are referable to this cause. 
This fact was ascertained from the examination of certain 
statistical registers, whicli are annually draw’n u]) by tlie 
priests of the several parishes, and transmitted to the Bishop 
at Reikiavik. In these pulmonary affections, and especially 
in cases of Pthisis, the Lichen Islandicus is much employed 
by the natives; and possesses a reputation among them, which 
the ex|)erience of its effects in blher countries w'ould scarcely 
seem to w'arrant. As a dcmidcent remedy, however, it probably 
in some degree alleviates the symptoms, and, as an article of 
diet in such cases its use may certainly be ad\ antageous. 

Inflammatory affections of the abdominal viscera are like- 
wise very common among the Icelanders ; chiefly perhaps in 
consequence of the peculiar nature of the diet to which they 
are accustomed. It is possible also that a disposition may be 
given to these comi)laints by the treatment of the children in 
their early infancy. A mother in Iceland seldom snckh;s her 
child ; but nourishes it from the time of its birth, with cow’s 
or sheep’s milk, which the infant sucks from a piece of 
moistened rag, or a sponge. Where from extreme poverty, or 

3 y ‘2 
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other circumstances, milk cannot be obtained, a little fish or 
fiesh meat, rolled up in cloth and linen, and put into the in- 
fant’s mouth, is the substitute most commonly employed. 
The diet of the Icelanders likewise gives much disposition to 
worms ; and the ascarides are observed to be particularly 
frequent. 

The climate^and the occupations of the people, particularly 
that of (ishing, render rheumatic affections very common. It 
is said that gout also occasionally occurs ; but it may be 
(hmbted whether it is not some modification of rheumatism 
which obtains this name. 

H\qiochondriasis is a frequent complaint among the natives 
of Iceland ; induced probably by the physical circumstances 
of their situation, and the long confinement to their habita- 
lions, which is necessary during the winter season. Yet the 
general temperament of the Icelanders does not appear to be 
a melancholic one, and the vivacity of their manner frequently 
forms a striking contrast to the wretchedness which their ex- 
ternal condition displays. 

Besides the diseases which have already been noticed, I 
had the opportunity, while in Iceland, of seeing cases of Epi- 
lepsy, Hysteria, Amcnorrhoea, Menorrhagia, Asthma, Icterus, 
&c. No case of idiopathic fever, either intermittent or 
continued, occurred to my observation. With respect to in- 
termittents, however, I was informed that they occasionally 
appear among the inhabitants under a well marked form ; an 
effect no doubt of the vast extent of bogs and marshy ground, 
which are found even in the most populous districts of the 
island. 

A singular complaint remains to be noticed, the effects 
of which, though limited to a small spot, are eminently 
disastrous as far as they extend. This is the disease, called 
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GinMofchy the Icelanders ; the Tetanus or Trismus Neonato- 
rum of medical writers ; which invades children at a very early 
age, and almost invariably proves fatal in its event. It oc- 
curs very rarely, if at all, on the mainland of Iceland ; but is 
confined principally to the group of islands, called West- 
mann-Eyar, situated on the southern coast, of which a de- 
scription has already been given in the JournaJ, p. 258. The 
popvdation of Heiiuaey, which is the only one of these islands 
that is iidiabited, does not amount at present to 200 souls, 
and is almost entirely sup[)orted by migration from the main- 
land ; scarcely a single instance having been known, during 
the last twenty years, of a child surviving the period of infancy. 
During a great part of the year, the island is wholly inacces- 
sible in consequence of storms, currents, and the nature of 
the coast. The inhabitants are therefore left almost solely to 
their own resoiirces. Their chief article of food is the sea- 
fowl, calletl the Fulmar, which they procure in vast al)un- 
dance; using the eggs and flesh of the bird, and sailing the 
latter for their winter food. The destructive effect u|)on the 
fishery around these islands, by the great volcanic eruptions 
in 1783, has before been mentione<l. Of vegetable food the 
inhabitants have none, and there are only a few cows and 
sheep on the island. 

The distressing consequences of this disease led the Danish 
government to give an official direction to tlie Landphysicus 
of Iceland, to visit the Westnuinn Islands, for the purpose of 
investigating its nature and causes. This gentleman went over 
to the islands during the summer of 1810, and remained three 
weeks on the spot. Though he did not himself see a case of the 
disease, he obtained all the principal facts connected with it 
from the priests, and those of the inhabitants who had had 
children. The symptoms of the complaint are briefly these. 
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Very soon after birth, strabismus and rolling of the eyes are 
observed ; subsultus tendinum occurs ; and the muscles of 
the back are often drawn together and stiffened, evidently by 
incipient spasm. These appearances infallibly denote the 
approach and event of the disease. Having continued during 
a period varying from one to seven days after birth, trismus 
generally comes on, sometimes attended by Opisthotonos, 
which is strictly called the Ginklofe ; occasionally with Em- 
prosthotonos, to which the name of Klium is given by the 
natives. The trismus present impedes deglutition, and the 
paroxysms becoming more violent, the infant is speedily car- 
ried off. When the rare event of a favourable termination 
occurs, it is portended by a critical diarrhoea, or by an exan- 
thematous eruption, with the evacuation of the meconium. 

The following Table, which includes a period of twenty- 
five years, shews the mortality consequent upon this disease 
in the Westmann Islands ; and exhibits also the days upon 
which death has happened. 


Children* Days, 

1 lived 2 

3 3 

14 4 

16 5 

22 6 

75 7 

16 8 


Children, Days, 

18 ...... lived 9 

10 10 

2 11 

1 12 

1 13 

5 14 

1 21 


It will be seen from this Table, that the number of deaths 
on the 7th day greatly exceed those on any other ; and also 
that they are more frequent on the 14th day, than on the days 
Hnmediately preceding or succeeding it. From the proper- 
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tion which these cases of fatal event bear to the whole popu- 
lation ot the island, it is probable that few, if any, instances 
of recovery have occurred, during the period included in the 
Table. No methods of cure have hitherto been resorted to by 
the inhabitants. 

This disease is well known to prevail in other parts of the 
M’orld; and has been particularly described as it apj)ears in 
the West Indies, and in the island of Minorca.* It exists also 
in Switzerland, and in some northern districts of Scotland ; 
especially in the island of St Kilda, the inhabitants of which, in 
their diet and mode of life, much resemble the natives of the 
Westmaim Islands. The exciting caviscs are involved in much 
obscurity. It may be presumed, however, that they must 
vary considerably, when the disease appears in countries, so 
widely different with respect to climate, anti the situation of 
the inhabitants. Its occurrence in the Westmann Islands 
may reasonably be supposed to have some connection with 
the extraordinary diet of the natives; and this is the more pro- 
bable, as it aj)pears that the coinplaint has been much more 
frequent, since their fishery was destroyed by the volcanic 
eruptions in 1783. Inde|)endently of any efl'ect which the 
peculiarity of the mother’s constitution may have upon Imr 
offspring, the practice of giving to the infant a strong and 
oily aniinal food almost immediately after birth, will neces- 
sarily create irritation in the bowels, and dispose to sjoasmo- 
dic affections. Dr Klog, in some remarks he gave me on 
this subject, attributes much to the effects of the sea air, and 
of a mt)ist atmosphere ; but had these causes any considera- 
ble influence, we might expect that the disease woidd be more 

* See the works of Hillary, Chisliolin, and Clarke, on the diseases of the West 
Indies ; and Cleghorn's Diseases of Minorca. 
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frequent in different parts of the world, than is actually found 
to be the case. 

The age which the Icelanders usually attain presents no- 
thing very remarkable in either extreme. From the table of 
population, given in a preceding part of this volume, it ap- 
pears that in 1801, when the number of inhabitants was 
47 , 207 , there were 41 persons between the ages of 90 and 
100; 443 between 80 and 90 ; and I 69 S between 70 and 80. 
The number of females was 25,371 ; of males, only 21,746. 
The longevity of the females exceeds considerably that of the 
males ; owing no doubt to their less exposure to the severi- 
ties of labour, and the hardships of the climate. Of the 41 
persons between 90 and 100, 35 were females ; of tho.se be- 
tween 80 and 90, 285 were females, while the number of 
males was not more than 158. A comparison of facts would 
probably prove, that the longevity of the Icelanders rather 
exceeds, than falls short, of the average obtained from the 
continental nations of Europe. 

The Icelanders are in general of a tall stature ; arising, 
however, rather from the length of the spine, than of the 
limbs : the head is of the middle size : the countenance open : 
the complexion exceedingly fair, and among the women, often 
very florid. The hair is almost universally of a light colour, 
and seldom curled. Corj)ulency is rarely observed among 
the natives of the island. 
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No. IJ. 


DIST or ICELANDIC Pl.ANTS. 


Bv W. J. Hooker, Esq. 


3“ 


I. MONANDRIA. 


1. Monogijnia. 
Hippiiris vulgaris 
Zostera niariiia 

2. IJigi/nm. 
Callilriclic a<niati(!a 

7 autiunnalis 

II. DIANDRIA, 

1. Monogynki. 
Veronica officinalis 

— serpyllifolia 

— Beccalninga 

— Anaffallis 


Veronica sculellala 

— alpina 

— fruticulosa 

— niarilundica 

iPingniciila vulgaris. — “ Ja>s 
Islandais s’en ser- 
vent (pielqnefois en 
guise d’ail.” Fiyjitgc 
c/i hlamh'. 

— a]j)ina 

2. Digi/riia. 

Anthoxanllunn (xloraluni 


♦ I'his catalogue is principally taken from Zoega’.s Flora hlandiaty (attached 
to the Danish edition of Povelsen and Olafsen’s account of Iceland) and lVIohr\M 
For fog til en Jslandak Naiur historic^ published at Copenhagen in 178(>. The few 
additional species, which I am enabled to insert by means of Sir George Macken- 
zie’s and Mr Paulsen’s collections and my own researches, arc distinguished by 
being printed in Italics. 

3 ci 
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III. TRIANDRIA, 

1. Monogtjnia, 
Valeriana officinalis 
Scbtcinus coinpressus 
Scir|nis palustris 

— lacnstris 

— cies[)itosns 

— acicularis 

— sctaccus 

Erio])lioriim polystachion. Of 
ihe pappus of this plant 
the natives make wicks for 
their lamps. 

— vaginutuin 

— capitatum. Hoppe. 

— alpinum 
Nartlns stricta 

2. Digynia. 

Phlcnm pratense 

— nodosum 

— alpinum 

Alopecurus geniculatus 
Milium effusum 
Agrostis rubra 

— stolonifera 

— canina 

— viilgaris 
^ pumila 

— alba 

— arundinacea 

— cffirulea 
Aira caespitosa 


Aira flexuosa 

— montana 

— subspicata 

— alpina 
— ■ aquatica 

— pnecox 

Ilolcus odoratus. — Said to be 
used by the Icelanders to 
perfume their apartments 
and their clothes. 

Seslcria cairulea 
Poa 2 )ratensis 

— trivialis 

— compressa 

— annua 

— angustifolia 

— alpina 

— maritima 

— glaum. — Both this and tlie 
followingspecicsare far from 
uncommon in Iceland. 

•— ccesia 
Festuca ovina 

— rubra 

— elatior 

— fluitans 

— duriuscula 

— vivipara 
Arundo Phragmites 

— ^^pigejos 

— arenaria 

Elymus arenarius. — ^The seeds 
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arc occasionally made in- 
to a sort of Ijread. 
Trilicnm caninnm 
' — repcns 

3. Tn/ginia. 

Montia fontana 
Kocnigia islandica 

IV. tutrandria. 

1. AJomgi/nia. 

Scabiosa succisa. — The Ice- 
landic names for this 
plant, Ptikahit and Die- 
veluhlff, have both llie 
same signification as our 
Devil’s hit. 

Galium verum 

— palustre 

— Mollugo 

— pusilluin 

— boreale 

— Plantago major 

— lanceolata 
- — maritima 

— alpina . — ^This I recollect 

seeing, in some plenty, at 
Tbingvalla, and 1 have 
since received specimens 
from Sir George Macken- 
zie and Mr Paulsen. 

— Coronopus 
Sanguisorba officinalis 
Alchemilla vulgaris 


Alchemilla alpina 

3. 'I'etragynia. 

Potamogeton natans 

— mariiuun 

— compressum 
— lucens 

— cri spurn 

— perfolialum 

— pc(;linatum 

— pusilhim 

Sagi n a procu mben s 
Tillica axpiatica 

V. PENTANDllIA. 

1. Monogpiiia. 

Myosotis scorj)ioide.s et and (i 
Pi d monaria maritima 
Ecbiuin vnlgare 
Primula farinosa 
Menyantlies trifoliata. — Tliis 
])lant is important to tra- 
vellers who are not ac- 
quainted with the route 
in the morasses ; for they 
are well aAvare tbatwliere- 
soever it grows they may 
safely pass ; its closely 
woven roots makingafirm 
bed upon tlie soft sub- 
soil. The Icelanders call 
it lleidivga, and employ 
the matted tufts to pre- 
vent the saddle or any 


.3 G 2 
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load from chafing 
horses’ backs. 

Azalea procnmbens 

Campanula rotundifolia 

— patula 

Viola canina 

— tricolor 

— pahistris 

Glaux maritima 

2. Digt/nia. 

Genliana campestris 

— aniarella 

— nivalis 

— avirea 

— dctonsa 

— bavarica 

— tcindla 

— verna 

— rotata 

Hydrocotyle vvdgaris 

Jjigusticum scoticum. - -To this 
plant, which Mr Paulsen 
named by mistake Impc- 
ratoria Ostruthium, was 
attached the following 
observation : ‘ Haec (in 
‘ IslandiA.) rarissima her- 
‘ ba, in saxis solum ct 
* montibusprajruptis ma- 
‘ ritimis reperiunda. De- 
‘ voratisradicibus hictra- 
‘ ditur divinos edidisse 


‘ efiectus in hydaridibus 
‘ abdominalibus. (isl. 7nc- 

Angelica Archangelica. — The 
Icelanders gather the 
stems and roots of this 
plant, which they eat raw, 
anti generally with the 
addition of fresh butter. 

— sylvestris ? 

Imperatoria Ostruthium 
Carum Carui. — Naturalised in 

Iceland, according to Sir 
George Mackenzie. 

4. Tetragynia. 
Parnassia palustris 

5. Peiitagynia. 

Statice Armeria 
Linum catharticuin 

4. Hexagynia. 

Drosera rotundifolia 

— longi folia ^ 

VI. HEXANDRIA. 

1. Moiiogynia. 
Convallaria biflora 
Juncus efFusus. 

— arcticus. — Discovered by 

Mr Bright. 

— squarrosus 

— trifidus 

— articulatus 

— bulbosus 
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Juncus biifonius 

— bigliiniis 

— triglumis 

— pilosus 

— campestris 

— s^icatus 

2. Trigyma. 

Rumex digynus. — All the spe- 
cies of liiimex are boiled 
and eaten by the Icelan- 
ders ; though only the 
young shoots of aciiius 
are enij)loycd. Of the 
Acctosa a beverage is 
made by the common 
people, by steeping the 
plant in water till all the 
juice is extracted. This 
drink is kept some time ; 
but soon becomes bad 
and putrid in warm wea- 
ther. 

— acutus 

— Acetosa 

— Acetosella 

Triglochin palustrc 

— inarilimum 

Tofieldia paluslris 

VIII. OCTANDRIA. 

1. Monogynia. 

Chamaenerinm halimifolium. 
— From specimens now 


4‘21 

before me it appears that 
this species is subject to 
considcralile x’ariation, as 
well in the [)roportional 
breadth of its leaves, as 
in the size of the flowers. 
— Mr Paidsen remarks, 

‘ Creseit fere solum ad 
‘ Iluvios montium glacia- 
‘ hum, in argillfi et arena 
‘ vulcanica.’ 

— angustifolium 
Epilobiuin montanum 

— palustre 

— onganifolinvt 

— alpinum 

— tetragonum 
Vaccinium Myrtillus 

— Oxycoccos 
‘ — uliginosum. 

Eri(;a vulgaris. — ‘ Ex ejus 
magna llorescentifi de 
magnfi nivis hyemalis co- 
pia augurantur Island!.’ 
Paulsen in Jipist. 

2. Trigynia. 

Polygonum vivi[)arum 

— Bistorta. — The roots are 

often eaten raw, and 
sometimes converted into 
bread. 
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Polygonum Hydropiper 
' — aniphibium 
Persicaria 

— avicularc 

3. Tetragi/nia. 
Paris qiiadrifolia 

X. DECANDRIA. 

1. Momgyyiia, 
Andromeda hy})noides 
Arbutus Uva Ursi 

— alpina 

Pyrola rotundifoHa 

— secamda 

— minor 

2. Digynia. 
Saxifraga Cotyledon 

— stellaris 

— nivalis 

— Hircidus* 

— palm at a 

— punctata 

— oppositifolia 

— autumnalis 

— aizoidcs 

— bulbil'era 

— cernua 

— rivularis 

— tridactylites 


Saxifraga ca^spitosa 

— grocnlandica. — My speci- 

mens of this, gathered by 
Sir George Mackenzie, 
exactly accord with the 
figure of this specious in 
the Floj'C tie Pyrenees. La 
Peyrouse has observed it 
growing at the height of 
sixteen hundred toises 
above the level of the sea, 

— hypnoides 

— tricuspidata 

— [)ctraea 

Seleranthus annuus 

3. Trigynia, 

Silenc maritima 

— acaulis. — Boiled and eaten 

with butter by the Ice- 
landers. 

Stellaria media 

— biflora 
eerastoidcs 

Arenaria pcploidcs. — This is 
steeped in sour whey, 
where it ferments; then 
the litpiid is strained off, 
and fresh water added to 


* I am informed by Mr Holland, that this beautiful Saxifraga which is abun- 
dant in Iceland, is only found on one small spot in Britain, near Enutsford in 
Cheshire. G. M. 
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the licverage, which is 
said to taste like olive- 
oil ; whence the name of 
the plant in Iceland, 
S m idtu - kaal. — loyugc en 
Jalaiuh’. 

— serpy Hi folia 

— ciliata 

4. Penfagi/nia. 

Sedum mrati/c 

— rupeslrc 

— anmnn 

— acre. — ‘Vnlgalnmin Islan- 

dia voinitoriinn.’ — Paul- 
sen in Episf, 

— villosnin 
Lychnis Flos-Cuculi 

— alpina 

var. fJ. alho. 

Cerastinni viscosum 

— viilgaluin 

— alpimnu 

— lafifoliuni 
Spergula ar\ ensis 

— nodosa 

— saginoides 

MI. ICOSANDRIA, 


2. Penfagynia. 

Pyrus dumcstica . — This was 
fonnd by Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, growing (>ight feet 
higli, in a cleft of lava 
near Iluderslad in Siue- 
fcll Syssel, Anotlier jilant 
of the same was brought 
to Sir Getu'ge Mackenzie, 
from J’^yaliord, on the 
north coast. 

— aucuparia* 

Spiriea IJhnaria 

3, Polygynia, 

Rosa hibernica. — ^This,thc on- 
ly species of Rosa disco- 
vered in Iceland, was sent 
me by Mr Paidscn with 
i the following remark ; 

‘ Nnlli hie priiis obvia. 

‘ Oescit in rujie unitii 
‘ ad villain Seljalaud/ 
Rubus saxatilis 
Fi agaria vesca 
Potcntilla verna 
■ — anserina. — The roots are 
frcipicntly eaten in the 


* It is probable that the Pyrus Domcstica has been taken for Auciiparia, which, 
on that account, perhaps, should have no place in the Flora. It was only on close 
examination, that Mr Hooker and Dr Smith discovered the specimen I found to 
be Domestica. 
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southern parts of the 
island. 

— anrca 

Tormentilla officinalis 

Geurn rivale 

Dryas octopetala. — Its leaves 
are gathered, and inatle 
into a sort of tea, 

Couiarum palustre 

XIII. POLYANDRIA. 

1. Monogyma. 

Papaver nudicatile 

5. Polygynia, 

Thalictrum alpinum 

llanuncnlus acris.- - Often used 
for making blisters!. 

Ranunculus hederaceus 

— reptans 

. — aquatilis 

— lapponicus 

— repens 

— glacialis. — A rare plant in 

Iceland. I was not so for- 
tunate as to meet with it 
myself. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie has favoured me 
with the only specimen 
which he procured : and 
which he found growing 
among loose stones on the 
declivity ofamountainbe- 


[Flora. 

tween Stadar-hraun and 
Kolbein-stadr. 

— nivalis 

— hyperborcus 

— Caltha palustris 

XIV’. DIDYNAMIA. 

1 . Gymnospcrmia, 

Lamium purpureum 

Galeopsis Ladanum 

— Tetrahit 

Thymus Serpyllum. — An in- 
fusion of the leaves is of- 
ten used to give an aro- 
matic flavor to the sour 
whey. 

Prunella vulgaris 

3. jdngiospermta. 

Bartsia alpina 

Rhinanthus Ciista-Galli 

Euphrasia officinalis. — I pos- 
sess alpine varieties of this 
plant from Iceland, which 
(though bearing perfect 
flowers) scarcely rise a 
quarter of an inch above 
the surface of theground. 

Pcdicularis sylvatica 

— flammea 

Limosella aquatica 

XV, TETRADYNAMIA. 

1. SiliculosQ. 

Subularia aquatica 
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Draba vcrna 
■— iiniralis 

— incana 

?’«/•. contorfa, Refzius. 

Tlilas|)i Rursa Pasloris 

— camjicstre 
Cochlearia oflk inalls 

— (lanica. — Ocxiasionally oat- 

en as s[)inage, and reck- 
oned of service in lhN?-in‘c 
of tlic scnrvy, though sel- 
dom made use of. 

Bunias Cakilc. 

2. SUiquosa. 

Cardamine pratensis. 

— hirsiita. — A singular variety 

of this plant, if not a dis- 
tinct species, has been 
sentmebothbySirdeorge 
Mackenzie and Mr Paul- 
sen, having the lower 
leaflets round, the upper 
ones linear, ami all very 
entire. 

— bellidifolia 
Sisymbrium terrestre 
Arabis alpina 

— hispida 

Bt assica alpina. — Sent me by 
Sir George Mackenzie. 

3 


XVI. MONADELPniA. 

5. Dccaudria. 

Geranium sylvaticnm 

— |)ratense 

— montanum 

XVIII. DIADEEPIIIA. 

3. Octandria. 

Polygala vulgaris 

4 . Dcanidria. 
Lathyrus pratensis 
Vicia cracca 
Pisum marilimum 
Bolus corniculalus 
Anlhyllis vodneraria 
Trifolium arvenst; 

— jiratense 

— re})ens. — ‘ Les gens de la 

‘ campagne, dans la jiar- 
‘ tie Nord et Kst de cet- 
‘ te ile, on mangent en 
‘ legume.’ — IPyayc en 
‘ Islandc. 

xix. SYNOENF.SIA. 

1 . Polyga/niu A'.qimiis. 

Lconloilon taraxacum 

— autumnale 
Iledypnois '1 'araxacl 
n ieracium Pilosella 

— Auricula 

— ali)inum 

— pnemorsum 

— Murorum 

II 
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Sc'iTiiinhi arvonsis 

Canluu-s lanreolatus 

— lu't<‘roj)hyllus 

2. Poli/gamia S/ipcrJl/ax. 

Gnaplialiuin alpiiuiiu 

— iiliginosmii 

— sij/vaticuin 

— rnscutiiui. Pcrs. 

Kiiiforon alpimini 

Soiiocio vulgaris 

IVrothruni inodoriiiu 

— marU’inriiiii 

Achillea MillcroUmn. — The 
Icelaii(Ucap])ollati()n, rail- 
Ihinidll (field-hops) seems 
to im[)ly dial this plant has 
been used instead of ho[)s 
in tli.'it island, as it is still in 
some parts of Sweden. At 
liresent llic natives only 
make an ointment of its 
leaies with butter, which 
they apply to cutaneous 
and other external sores. 

XX. GVNANDRIA. 

1 . Diamlria. 

Orchis macnlata 

— Morio 

— mascula 

— latifolia 

— hyperborea 

Satyrium viride 


Satvrium albidum 

•/ 

— nigrum 

Epifxictis ornta. — [ possess the 
only sjiecimcn of this ever 
gathered in Ireland ; it was 
foinul at a })lace called / V/r, 
by the son of Air Paulsen. 

— jS’ulnf; avis ^ — Either this or 
a new species of Eptpaefis 
has been sent me by Sir 
George Alackenzie. Tlu; 
specimen is destitute of its 
root, so that 1 cannot as- 
certain it with certainty. 

Cymbidium corallorhizon. 

XXI. MOMKCIA. 

1 . Mo/iaiidria. 

Zostera marina.--This Ihecat- 
tle eat, and the natives 
gather and dry for their 
beds. 

Chara vnlgaris 

— hispida 

3. Triamlria. 

Sparganium natans 

Cobresia sdrprna. IVilld.-Carex 
Bdlanli of preceding au- 
thors. 

Carex dioica 

— capitata 
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Carex piilicaris 

— arenaria 

— uliginosa 

— Icporiua 

— vul[)ina 

— nniricat.'i 

— lolhux'a 

■ — cancscens 

— (‘longata 

— Hava 

— ])e(lata 

— inontana 

— rigid a 

— liiaosa 

— ah'dla 

' — liallescciis 

— (■ai)illaris 

— PscMido-cypcrus 
- — acula 

— aiiil)iillacca.--'^\\c spccinuMi 
sent MU' by Sir (xcorge 
Mackenzie is a slight va- 
riety with braiiehed spikes. 

— vesiearia 
■ — hirta 

1. Ti'iandria, 

Urtica dioica 

— arcus. — This I oidy saw 
growing in Mr Savigniae’s 
garden at Reikiavik. 

8. Volyaiulr'ia, 

My rio])h V llinn s})icatuin 


Myriophyl him vorlicillal um 

CeratophylUim tlemersmn 

lletula alba 

— nana 

XXIT. DiaxiA. 

2. Dio 11(1 rid. 

Salix Myrsinites 

— arbiiscida 

— herbaeea. — The downy 
sidistanee Iroin this and 
other s|)eeies of VV'illow' is 
applied by the natives to 
wounds both of man and 
beast. The leaves steeped 
in water are employed in 
tanning skins. Tlu“ wood 
is used in making ink, be- 
ing steeped in adeeoetion 
of the leaves, to nhieli is 
addeil some of the eartli 
used in tlying; it is then 
all boiled logetherunlil the 
Vupiid has acipiired a pro- 
j)er eonsisteney. 

Salix purpurea 

— reticulata 

— myriilloides 

— glauea 

— lanala 

— La[)|)onum 

— aremuia 

— fusea 


3 11 2 
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Salix capraea 

— j)entandia 

d. 'rriandria. 

Empetrinn nigrum 

8. Oc/andria. 

llhodiola rosea 

13. Monadcipliia. 
Juniperis communis 

xxirr. ponvGAMiA. 

1. Mona’cui. 

Atriplcx laciniata 

— patula 

XXIV. CRYPTOGAMIA. 

1 . FiUces. 

Ecpiisetum sylvaticuni. — ^Va- 
rious species of Etpiiselinn 
are given to the cattle in 
Iceland, where they are 
said to be excellent food 
for the saddle horses. 

— arvense 

— limosum 

— pal list re 

— fluviatile 

— hyemale 
Osmunda Lunaria 
Ophioglossum vulgatum 
I.iycopodium alpinum 

— clavatuin 


Lycopodium annotinum 

— ■ Selago 

— selaginoides 

— dubium* 

Polypodium vulgai'e 

— fontanum 

— ilvense 

— arvonicum 

— Phegopteris 

— Dryopteris 

Aspidinm Lonchitis 

— Thelypteris 

— Filix mas 

— Eilix famiina 

— fragile. — 1 possess acurious 
and elegant species of As- 
pidium (Cyalhea of Dr 
Smith} somewhat allied to 
this, but hitherto unde- 
scribed. 

Asplenium septentrionale 

hoctes hicustris 

2. Miisci. 

Phascum muticum 

Sphagnum obtnsifolium.-The 
same use being madeofthis 
moss in Iceland as in Lap- 
land, 1 shall be readily ex- 
cused for inserting Lin- 


* Surculis simplicissimis, crcctis, compressis ; foliis complicatis, carinitas, acutis, 
alteriiis, distichc imbricatis. Konig, 
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naeus’ words upon the siih- 
jcct, ‘ Feminis Lapponicis 
‘ luaxiinc notus est hie 
‘ museus ; hunc eniin, lin- 
‘ teis cum destituanlurjn- 
‘ fantil)iis, dum cuiiis suis 
‘ conlincntur,\iiidi(|uecir- 
‘ ciimponuiit, <[ui et pul- 
‘ vinaris ct tegmenti vices 
‘ servat, uriinim acreiii ab- 
‘ sorbet, calorem coiiser- 
‘ vat, sericisque stragvdis 
‘ gratior est teiiellis ; mu- 
‘ talur deindo ves[)eri et 
mane, dum piirus et re- 
cens substiluitvir in pri- 
‘ oris lociun .’ — FL Lapp, 
‘ p. 337. 

Sphagnum capillilblium 
ymnoslonium Iriuicatulnm 

— /'anciciflare 

Telraphis ])ellucida 

Andraea rupcslris 

— liothti 

Splachnum ampidlaccum 

— urceolatum 

— ninioides 

— nJjrum 

— vasculosum 

Conostomum horcalc 

Encalypta v ulgaris 

— alpina. 


Grimmia apocarpa 

— maritima.--F^oi uncommon 
on rocks by the sea shores. 

Weissia turrata. 

— htvccolata P 
Dicran um scopari mn 

— nndulatum 

— hcleromalliuu 

— purpureum 

— Hexuosum 

— s(piarrosum 

— piisiffinn 

— pulvinalnm 

— taxifolium 

Trichostomuni fontinalioides 

— I’asciculare 

— canescens 

— e/lipticum 
Syntrichia riiralis. 

’ — subulata 
Tortula forfuosa 

— convoluta 
Catharinea hcrcymca 
Polylrichmn commune 

— alphiuin 

— scxnugulare 

— urnigerum 

— aloidcs 

— sabrotuudam 
Orthotrichum striatum 
Neckera cnrtipendula 
Bryum androgynum 
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Bryum argenteum 

— Zicrii 

— cjEspititium 

— dealbatnm 

— liorniuu 

— cnKhim 

— tut hiiiatiun 

— serpyllifolium 

— jnrit’oruic 

— (leiulroidcs 
Hypnuin scriceum 

— abieliiuiin 

•< — jUamoitomm 

— piielongum 

— velulinuni 

— prutiferuin 

— iiitcns 

— illocebruin 

— jniniiu 

— filiciiuun 

— adiiiicuiii 

— unvlnatum 

— revotrens 

• — denlicidatiim 

— tricpietrum 

— scpiarrosuin 

— cusj)idatum 

— Crista castrcnsis 

— cii[)ressifbinie 

— scorpioides 

— sUeshimim 
Bartraiiiia fontana 


Bar tram ia ithyphylla 

— poiniformis 
Foiitinalis antipyretica 

— sfpiamosa 
— falcata 

F nil aria liy gr o n i e tr i ca 
Buxbaiiiiiia Jhliosa 

3. llepaticte. 
Jungermannia concinnata 
— julacea 

— asplcmo'uk’s 

— scalaris 

— Sphiigni 

• — augulosa 

— hyssou/cs 

— bicuspklafa 

— distk^Iia. Mohr. 

— albicans 

— neinnrosa 

— resnpinata 

• — coniplanata 

— dilatata 

— ci Haris 

■ — epijibylla 
' — pinguis 

— furcata 

Marchantia polyinorplia 
■ — hcniispherica 

— Icnclla 

Targionia hyppphylla 
Blasia pusilla 
Riccia crystallina 
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Riccia glavica 

All Ih occ ros pun c tatus 

1 . TJcheucn, 

Lcpraria liotryoides 

— JolUlios 

Lccidea sanguinaria 

— I’usco-atra 

— t'usco-liUca. — About Rei- 
klavik. 

— atro-virons « and y 

— })UsUdala 

Gyrophora glabra /3 

— dcnsla 

— crosa 

— cylindrica. — Used, in times 
of scarcity, as food, but 
more frecpiently for dying 
u oollen clotb of a brown- 
ish green elolour 

— hirsiifa . — ‘ Longe optimum 
‘ in re cibaria Lichenis 
‘ genus. — Pagina inferior 
‘ jiilosa. Crescit unice in 
‘ lapidibus magnis discre- 
‘ tis, et rujiibus al[)inis, 
‘ inijirimis summis caiai- 
‘ minibus, id)i Falconcs 
‘ saipiiis insidcnl.’— -Prtw/- 
sen in Efmf. 

— vcllca 

Endocarpon Hedwigii 


Endocarpon tephrohks. About 
Reikiavik. 

Splucrophoron eoinpressiim 
Isidiuin defraudans 
Urceolaria calcarea 
Parmelia lartarea 

— sidifusca 

— jiallescens 

— Candelaria 

— About Reikiavik. 

— gi'lida 

— stygia. 

— laldunensis 

— omphalodes 

— saxatilis 

— slellaris 

— parietina 

— olivacea 

' — scrolfir/ilafa 

— nigrcscciis 

— |)bysodes 

— birfuraeea 

— ciliaris 

— Ih'unastri 

— fiaxinea 

— farinacea 

— oebroleuca 

— sanncntom 

— jubata 
Peltidea venosa 

— resupinala 

— canina 
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Peltidea apthosa 

— crocea 

— saccata 
Cctraria islandica 

— nivalis 

Cornicularia lanata 

— pnhescens 
Usnoa hirta 
Steroocanlon paschale 

— glolfi fern m.-- About Reikia- 
vik and other places, not 
nneoniinon. 

B®omyces cocciferus 

— digitatus 

— deformis 

— pyxidatus 

— cornutns 

— gracilis 

— About Reikia- 
vik. 

— uncialis 

— subulatus 

• — rangiferinus 

— vermicularis 

— taurfeus 

5. Alga: Aquaticce, 

Fnens serratus. — ^^riiis and va- 
rious other large species of 
Fucus serve occasionally 
for food for the cattle and 
fuel for Uie poor natives. 

— vesicidosus 


Fucus vesiculosus 

vnr. divaricatus 

— excisus 

— intlatns 

— spiralis 

— ceranoides 

' — canalicidatus 

— disticluis. (FA Dan, 351.) 

— nodosus 

— siliquosus ^ 

— loreus 

— aculeatus 

— purpuraJicen.t 

— lycopodioides 

— ramentaceus 

— inuscoides 

— Filuin 

— lanosus, Mohr. 

— fastigiatus. ( FA Dan. 393.) 

— digitatus 

— pahnatus. — This, the.S^o/of 
the Icelanders, is the most 
frequently prepared and 
eaten of any of the geniis. 

— escidcntus 

— saccharinus 

— edulis 
sanguineus 

— ciliatus 

— crispus 

— alatus 

— dentatus 
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Fucus nibcns 

— plumosus 

— cartilagineus 

— sperniopliorus 

— gigartimis 

— confervoides 

— plii'atus 

— albus. ( FI. Dan. 408. 

— cor nous 

fungularis. (f7. Dnn. 420.) 

— clavatiis. Atolir. 

— coronopifolius 

— fceniculaceus. — ( Conferva 
Hiids.) 

Tremella lichenoides 

— verrueosa 

— bcinisphcrica 
■ — adnala 

— Nostoc 
Ulva nnibilicalis 

— intestinalis 

— lalissima 

— compressa 

— pninifonnis 

— Lactuca 

— lanceolata 

— Linza 

— plicata. Mohr. 

Rivularia cylindrica. — JVdhl. 

MSS. ' 

— angtdosa 


Conferva dichotoma 

— iipirafis 

— hipunciata 

— nitida 
— fiavescens 

— icrviginosa 

— vagina /a 

— liniosn 

— lit toral is 

— scoparia 

— cancellala 

— polyinorpha 

— rupestris 

— iegagro[)ila 

— corallina 
Byssus Cryptarnni 

(). Fungi. 

Agariens cainpanulatiis 

— fnnetarins 

i 

— carnjiestris 
Boletus luteus 

— bovinus 

llelvella atra. (FA Dan. 351.') 

— ieruginos.a. (7*7. Dan. 354.) 
Peziza lenlifera 

— sculellata 

— cnpularis 

— zoiialis 
Clavaria coralloides 

— inuscoides 
Bycoperdon Bovista 
Mucor Mucedo 

3 I 
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In tlie collection of Mr Bright, a specimen of a A^ery 
iniimte lichen has been lately discovered, which Mr Hooker 
and Mr Brown think has been mentioned only by Wahlen- 
berg, who found it in Lapland, but has not yet pidilished an 
account of his travels ; at least his work has not reached this 
country. If it is really the one discovered by Wahleubcrg, 
its name is ‘ Polytrichum Glabratum.’ 
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No. HI. 


CATAI.OGtTE OP ICEI.ANDIC MXNEEAT.S, EETN'O CHIEri/V 
( i EO I . O G I C A I. S I> F, ( : I E N S , 


Presented to the Royal Society of Killnln/rgh, and deposited 

in their Vahinef, 


A 

No, I Rock in the vicinity of Reikiavik. Ils colour is ash 
jj;roy ; it has a roui>;h uneven fracture, and the Iraj;- 
incnts have blunt irregular edges ; it is not very com- 
pact, and with ddncully scratches glass: it contains 
|)articles of olivin. Tliere is much l eseinblance, I am 
informed, bet ween this rock, and the clinkstone of 
Audernach on the Rhine, where it is said to alternate 
with pumice. As some specimens contain a minute 
portion of hornblemle, and the rock ajxpears to 
be princijially composed of comjxact felspar, it might 
be considered a \ariety of greenstone. It is how- 
ever a lava, (pago 38y.) 

A2,A,A' On examining these sjxecimens, which are from the 
lower part of the same bed of rock, they all bc'ar the 
most unequivocal marks «f fusion. This is the case 
on the whole of the lower surface ; hence 1 con- 
clude that this rock is a species of lava. 

3 i 2 
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No 3 In this specimen, which is broken from a columnar 
mass, the efl'ects of decomposition are apparent, and 
the olivin seems to have been destroyed. 

i, 5, 6 Are from the bed of rock under A 1. It seems to be 
the same, only it is entirely vesicular ; the vesicles 
arc partly filled with a reddish w'hitc decomposed 
maltcr, rpiite soft and friable. This bed may be 
readily distinguished by its columnar form, as exem- 
plified in the two last specimens. Some of the spe- 
cimens contain specks of a brilliant golden lustre, 
which are olivin in an altered state. 

7 Wackc lying horizontally above A I , but visible only 

for a few yards. 

8, 9 The same with A 4, 5, (>, from a place where it ap- 
pears mixed with clay, slags, and other matter form- 
ing a tufl’a. 

10 Friable white steatite, forming a tumulus near the 
hot springs in the neighbourhood of Reikiavik. It is 

11 also found where the hot water bubbles up. This 
circumstance, and the tumulus being hollow at the 
top, make it probable that the latter has been the site 
of a boiling s[)ring, of a larger size than any which 
now exist at this place. 

12 The steatite occurs reddish brown, and has, in some 
places, recently deposited matter adhering to it, some 

13, 14 of which effervesces with acid, though not all. Here 

15 is also found tuffa the same as A 9- 

16 Greenstone containing splendent crystals of felspar 
from the ishind of Vidoe. 

17 Fine grained basalt, having a conchoidal fracture, 
from a vein cutting the greenstone. It contains small 
vesicles, some of which had water in them. 
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No. 18 This specimen shows a peculiarity common to all the 
veins we saw in Iceland ; a vitreous coatinjsf on the 
sides which becomes gradually blended with the sub- 
stance of the stone. 

19 , 20 Columnar greenstone, from the same place. Tlic 
latter contains small specks of a black vitreous sub- 
stance, the fracture of whicli is conchoidal. The same 
has been observed by Professor Jameson in the trap 
rocks of Fifeshire, and by Mr Allan in the western 
parts of Mid Lothian. 

21 I'Tom a vein of vesicular greenstone which cuts a 
mass of trap tuft’.* 

22 A slaggy mass from the tuff. 

23 Mass of vesicular greenstone from the same ; many 
of the vesicles coated with zeolite. 

24 This rock may be considered as a non-dcscript. It is 
comj)Osed principally of the brilliant black sidistanee, 
small s|)ecks of which were observed in A 20. ; bnt 
here it occurs in larger masses, mixed with a dull 
blackish green matrix, which circumstance denotes it 

2.5 to be a tuff. It contains masses of amygdaloid; and 

A' 1 nodules of pyrites, some of which have a small <|uan- 

tity of pitchcoal adhering to them. Professor Jame- 
son informed me, that he observed a rock in llum- 
fries-shire which resembles this. The black substance 
seems to be pearlstone ; and the rock may there- 
fore be called pearlstone tuff. This rock appears 
irre;iularly connected with greenstone. There is in 
the island of Vidoe, a rock of fragmented amygda- 
loid, which in some places appears divided into large 

* I use the term tuff here, because this rock is similar to the trap tuff of 

Werner. 
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masses by a sort of net work of veins ; the substance 

No. 26 of which is similar to A 24. Cohitnns of vesicular 
greenstone are seen resting on it. 

27 A great [)ortion of the island of Vidiie consists of A 1. 
In A 27 , there are specks of olivin, of a brilliant blue 
colour, in a stale of dccoinj)osition. In one place 
wc observed a ^ ein of greenstone about forty feet 
thick, in such a situation that it must have cut A 27, 
though we did not see the junction of the rocks; 
several ynrds between the beds on each side and the 
vein, being covered with soil. 

28 From columnar greenstone, near the above mention- 
ed vein. 

29 Cohiinnar greenstone ; the cohmins being composed 
of tables from three to six inches thick, and from 
tliree to five or six feet in diameter, from one ^f 
which, A 29 was broken. 

30, 31 From a vein of basaltic tuff cutting greenstone. 

32 Broken from the wall of a rent in greenstone which 
appeared to have been once filled with matter form- 
ing a vein. This mass has a curious reniform ap- 
pearance, and the vitreous coating mentioned as be- 
ing common to the veins of Iceland. 

.33 I'rom the same place; tinged green by some metallic 
substance. 

34 Aii(>ther from the same place, having a vitreous me- 
tallic glaze on its surface. 

3.5 Tl>c rock from which this specimen was taken, is on 
the mainland op|>osile to Vidiie. It has, on the great 
scale, an external appearanc e from which one might 
be led to think that it had a slaty structure ; but 
thi s seemed to be owing to decomposition. It 
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is a fine grained greenstone, and it passes into the 
colninnar form, the cohimns being liorizonlal. Nt'ar 
the place ^^herc tliis was observetl, we saw diverging 
colninns of amygdaloi<l resting on vertical colnnnis 
o( greenstone. We conld not discover any connec- 
tion of A 1 and A ;> with this greenstone. 

No. 36 Tull'a, found a few miles to the south of lleikiavik, 
on the sea shore. It contains masses of greenstone, 
basalt, amygdaloid, small specks of the sul)stance 
forming so large a j)roportion of A 2f, ( black pearl - 
stone?) of A 1, and A o. 

37 Under the tutfa is a bed of wacke, containing shells, 
in some places four or five feet thick. This was tra- 
versed by a vast number of cracks, on eacli side of 
which at right angles with them, were innumerable 
minute columnar masses, of which A 38 is a speci- 
men. 

39 From an included mass in the tulla. 

'to Ap|)ears to be wacke mpeh indurated. 

•11. Under these we observed A 1.; and also a rock the 
same as A 21 . 

42 Is a specimen of the tuffa, with the Avackc adhering 
to it. 

43 Is part of a large mass of columnar greenstone, con- 
tained in a rock similar to A 41, which we saw on 
tiu! sea shore, in going to llavnefiord. 

44, 45 S|)cciinens of the lava near Havneliord. This lava is 
of a bluish grey colour, dense and vesicular. It 
contains crystals of felspar, and has olivin disseminat- 
ed through it. In several jiarts of this stream ol 
lava, we observed that the olivin, from deeomposi- 
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tioft or alteration, presented a beautiful irridesceut 
appearance. 

No , 47 At the extremity of this lava, towards the west, on 
the shore of the bay, we found a considerable extent 
of rock similar to A 1. We did not see the junction 
of this with any other rock ; but we soon came to a 
tufla, with a vein of the same rock passing through 

48 it. The sides of this vein have the vitreous appearance 

49 already mentioned. A little beyond this vein, a large 

50 , 51 extent of tuffa occurs, with the same rock passing 

tlirough it in so many directions, that the two seem- 
ed as if mixed together. The tufla has here a jiaste 
similar to A 9, inclosing round, black, vitreous masses 
like obsidian, perhaps black pearlstone. 

52 A specimen of this has part of a vein adhering to 
it, presenting an appearance which many will c<m- 
sider to be the effect of heat, and which strikes me^ 
such. Above these we found A 1 . Not far from this 
place are some hot springs, which are covered by 
the sea at high water. 

.53, 54, Are specimens from the cave, mentioned page 108 of 

55, 56 , the .Journal. The first three arc from the roof ; 56 is 

57 from the bottom, and 57 is part of a mass which ap- 
peared to have been squeezed, while soft, from the 
side. 

58 Is from one of the little craters, mentioned in the same 
part of the Journal. 

59 Is a specimen of tuffa, of which whole ranges of 
mountains are composed in the Guldbringb Syssel. 
Soft white clay, from a bank on the side of a moun- 
tain on the road to Krisuvik. It has evidently been 
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o. ))ro(hiccd in t]>c same luannei- as the banks on the 
snlphnr mountains, which are not tar distant. 

62, Masses from the same place; the first two are de- 
positions, the last is an altered rock. The speci- 
mens of sulphur are de|)ositcd in this part of the col- 
lection, but art^ not marked, on account of their de- 
licacy. 

60 A rock above the sulpinir banks ; it appears to be a 
tufl’a in a state of decomposition, and very friable. 
Similar to the last, hut not so much ilccomposed ; 
from the same j)lace. Jt may perhaps be a varitiy 
of A 2i, from the a])[)earance of specks of pearl- 
stone. 

Porphyry slate, from the same j)lace. 

We observed a great <piantity of the rock A (>o, aj)- 
peariug above the surface of the clay aiul sulphur. 
It is difficult to give it a name. It is composed of 
soft roundish masses about the size of a walnut, of a 
greyish yellow colour, s<*paraled by irridesta'iil ferru- 
ginous films ; and is exlremcly fragile. It has evi- 
dently been altered, and is j)robably wacke. It has 
too, some rcsend)lance to steatite. 

The specimens of sulphate of lime which are ar- 
ranged in this part of the collection, are not marked. 
They ivere taken from different places where masses 
occurred irregularly ]>rojecting through the clay. 
They arc very beautiful; chiefly while, tinged with 
red ; and are confusedly crystallised, some of them 
fibrous, and some of them stellated. 

From the submarine lavas on tlie coast near Kri- 
suvik. It greatly reseiubles porphyry slate, and the 
specimen marked above 
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No. 69 Lava between Krisnvik and Gnindevik. 

70, 71 Specimens of the pnmice and slag, which were wash- 
ed on shore during the marine eruption of 1783. 

72, 73 Specimens of lava from Grundevik, containing fel- 
spar and olivin, the latter irridescent. 

74, 73, Varieties of A 1. The first was found on the road from 

70* Grundevik to Kicblivik, where subterraneous heat 
had acted in a tremendous manner ; the tw o last near 
Kieblivik, in beds. 

77 Part of an amygdaloidal vein, near Brautarholt. It 
seems to be a variety of basalt. Its colour is dark 
bluish grey. The fracture is imperfect conchoidal 
passing into uneven. It is difficultly frangible ; and 
die fragments have very sharp edges. It may be 
scraped by a knife ; but it scratches glass easily. It is 
very compact ; and on the whole greatly resembles 
indurated clay. Beside calcareous spar, and com- 
mon radiated zeolite, it contains nodules for the 
most part long and cylindrical, or rather of the shape 
of an egg much elongated, and sometimes flatten- 
ed. These nodvdes are lined with Laumonite, a va- 
riety of zeolite lately described ; the crystals of which 
are characterized by their extreme brittleness ; so 
much so, that we could not preserve a single entire 
specimen. The outside of the nodules was coated 
with green earth. 

77' Part of one of the largest of the nodules. 

78 Vesicular slaty clinkstone through which the former 

79 jiasscck It likewise appeared to traverse greenstone, 
which also had a slaty structure, and contained mucli 
green earth. The mountain of Esian, and those which 
belong to the same range, are composed of varieties 
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No. 80 
81 

82 


83 

81, 85, 
86 

87 

88, 89 


of greenstone and amygdaloid, Iravcrsed by veins of 
basalt, snch as have l>ccn described, aiul of jasper 
of various colours. The veins have the vitreous coat- 
ing on their sides. The jasper is often mixed with cal- 
careous spar, and jiasscs sometimes into opal jasper. 

A sjietnmcn taken from the centre of a vein ; it is 
much less compact than the jasper, and appears to 
have been an included portion of some other rock in 
an altered state. Sometimes the jas[)er, from decom- 
position, is vesicidar. 

Are varieties of jas[)cr. The last specimen is inte- 
resting, in so far as it shows the jasper passing into 
o[)al jasper, and from that into pitchstonc. 
Amyg<laloid containing agate. 

These two specimens are particidarly deserving of 
notice, especially the last. A 88, is an amygdaloid 
containing calcareous spar in elongated vesicles. I 
do not wish to lay any particular stress upon this 
specimen, because it has been tinforlunately damaged, 
and becaiise certain ap})earances which it j)resents 
may be attributed to the etfects of the weather. But 
as it was found along with the next specimen, 1 may 
state what strikes me in regard to it, in ordc'r to in- 
duce future travellers to attend ])arlieularly to the 
spot where these were found, which is in the lac(‘ oi 
rock on the shore of the Ilval Fiord, before turning 
into the valley on the road to Houls. Several days 
might be well spent in this district. 

The spar in A 88, is not attached, closely to the 
sides or bottom of the vesicles, which are lined with 
a number of minute, round, yellowish coloured 
which have left impressions t)n the? spar. 
3 K 2 
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No. These are also seen in . the body of the stone, and 
must have lined the vesicles before the spar was 
formed. If the spar entered in a state of solution, 
it ought to have reached the bottom of the vesicles, 
and adhered closely to the sides. If any empty space 
was .left at all, it should have been in the heart of the 
spar itself; but A 89, which was found at the same 
place, exhibits marks of fusion which cannot be mis- 
taken. 1 may here metition, that, among the de- 
bris of the r{)cks in this place, great quantities and 
varieties of slags were observtMl ; but tliese did not 
at first excite particidar attention, as we were at 
the time quite ignorant of whence they came. Nor 
did I take particular notice of the specimen under 
consideration, excepting as a slag, till I was repack- 
ing it to be sent home. This remarkable specimen 
contains calcareous spar ; and is one which, toge- 
ther with others to be soon described, gave rise to the 
discussion in the chapter on Mineralogy. At this 
place there are fine calcedonies and zeolites. 

The rocks near Houls consist of apparently hori- 
90, 91 zontal beds of amygdaloid, porphyry slate, and of 
92, 93 blackish pitchstone. Beyond this place, masses of 
94, 95 porjjhyritic ])itchstone, of a dull black colour, were 
9f>, 97 found ; and also a species of tuffa, and a variety of 
wacke ill a state of decomposition. 

On the western side of the Hval Fiord, nothing 
particular occurred, all the rocks being greenstone 
or amjigdaloid, excepting a variety of the former, of 
98 an ash grey colour. 

The following specimens illustrate the structure of 
the mountain of Akkrefell, and probably of almost 
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all the mountains in this part of Iceland. It was 
with (lifliculty and hazard that we obtained so com- 
plete a series of specimens, which are peculiarly in- 
teresting, as proving the existence of a new set of 
rocks in the structure of the crust of the earth. 

No. 1, Tuffa which appears on the sliore near Indre- 

2, 3 holm. 

■1, 5 Amygdaloidal greenstone containing fine crystals of 

chabasie, or cidiic zeolite, on the shore above the 
former. 

() Another tnfla, which formed the lowest visible bed 

of the mountain. It is similar to what is found in 
the (hddhringo Syssel ; hut no lava nor slags were 
observed in it. It contains cavities lined with mi- 
nute crystals, luiconnecled with any included masses. 

7, 8, 9 Amyg<laloid frt)iu three dillerent l)eds. 

10 This fossil is very similar to red sandstone ; hut is in 
fact a fine grained tulla. The mass of it which we 
saw, was not more than a foot thi(;k, and was irregu- 

A 

larly int(?r|)Osed hetw'een the beds. 

11 to 16 Varieties of amygdaloid from dillerent beds. The next 

S|)ecimen is wanting in the series, on account of the. 
package having got wet, atid the number having 
been lost. 

18 to 22 Varieties of amygdaloid follow'. 

23 Is similar to B 10; and, being coarser, serves to 
elucitlate the nature of that substance. Above, 

25 amygdaloid again appears. One variety of it is very 
vesietdar ; some of the vesicles bein|j^ empty, and 
others tilled with chabasie, the crystals ot which, in 

No. one instance, assume a stalactitic disposition. 

1 After experiencing great dilliculty, we arrived at a 
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bed, the lower part of which was slaggy. Under some 

No. 2 of the slags was a substance, apparently indurated 
lithomarga, of the same red colour as that which forms 
so prominent a feature in the aspect of the Giant’s 
Causeway, and which abounds in many parts of the 
county of Antrim. 

3 This specimen shows the junction of the slag with 
the rock. 

4 The rock itself, which resembles the lava of Ilavne- 
flord, (A 44, 45.) 

5 Above this, vfc found amygdaloid, an unexpected 
occurrence in this situation ; but wc afterwards found 
it again in another part of the same mountain ; the 
amygdaloid being placed between two beds, the lower 

6, 7> 8 surface of which were slaggy. 

y From a vein of basalt, which cut the beds nearly in 

a perpendicular direction. 

10 Part of the edge of the vein, vitreous at the sides. 

Above this, to the top of the mountain, all the 
beds, except those of tuflTa, were slaggy on the lower 
surface. 

11, 12, Some were amygdaloidal as 11 ; and others compact 

13 as 12 ; and some were vesicular and scorified looking 
throughout, as 13. One of the beds of tuffa was very 
large, not less than fifty feet thick, and contained slags 
and lava. Many of the included masses were several 
feet diameter. The average thickness of the beds 
composing this remarkable mountain, I suppose to 
be abc^t 20 feet. Above this great bed of tuffa, were 
several beds slaggy underneath. The uppermost re- 

15 sembles the Havnefiord lava. 

This singular assemblage of rocks, which I have en- 
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deavoiired to show to be a series of lav'as erupted at the 
bottom ot the sea, I believe will be found to extend 
over the whole of Iceland ; and it is very probable 
that the future researches of geologists will prove that 
the whole island has been produced by the agency of 
heat ; the power and ellicacy of which seems to be 
vastly nnderrated by many philosophers who have 
not seen or sufficiently considered its eirects. 

No. 26 Deposition of the hot springs near Leira. 

27 Conglomerate, formed by the deposition of the same 
springs. 

28, 29 , Siliceous petrifactions, apparently of peal, con Iain- 
30, 31 ing roots ; from the same place. These have been 
formed by more ancient springs, which no longer 
exist. 

Tn passing over the eastern Skardsheide, the same 
rocks, we had already observed, occurred ; and among 
them pitchstonc. In the vast precipices, which were 
everywhere exposed to vjew, we saw the finest possi- 
ble ilisplay of the structure of the mountains ; and 
recognised the tulTa, so often mentioned, at a great 
elevation. Zeolites and calcedonies were scattered 
about in abundance, but we tlitl not see any that 
Avere remarkably fine. 

The rocks of the Wt'stern Skardsheide continued 
amygdaloidal, till we met with lava of the same na- 
32 ture as that at Havnefiord. Hills of tulVa were on 
everv side. Leaving the defile which was filled w ith la- 
va, nothing particular occurred till we nujit withagri'cn- 
stone very highly crystallised, partly amygdaloitlal, 
33,34 and partly porphyrilic. The crystals of felspar occur- 
red more than half an inch thick. Beyond the valley 
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No. 35 

36 

37 


38 

39 , 40 , 
41 

42, 43 , 

44 

45 

46 


17 

48 , 49 , 
50 
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of Stadarhraun, which was full of lava, the mountains 
consisted of the same materials as those we had left 
behind ; and contained great jilenty of zeolites of 
every description. I found one remarkably fine spe- 
cimen, half of which I placed in the cabinet of 
Mr Allan, and the remainder in that of the college 
of this city. It was found entire, among the debris, 
and Avas afterwards broken, when it displayed a most 
beautiful cavity. 

A specimen of the amygdaloidal rock containing stil- 
bite. 

Lava from Roudimelr. It contains a great quantity 
of augit, and altered olivin. 

A specimen of the range of (.’olumns near that [)lace. 
This rock does not differ, exce[)t in its being more 
compact, from the lava of Havnefiord and other 
|)laces. 

Part of a rolled mass of sienitic greenstone, the fel- 
spar white. 

Depositions from the spring at Lysiehouls, chiefly 
calcareous. Not far from this spring are large quan- 
tities, several acres, of petrifactions, that have been 
formed by some ancient springs which held silica in 
solution. 

Lava of Biulerstad, which differs from that at Havne- 
fiord in containing augit. 

From the columns at Sta[)pen. Here there is still a 
resemblance to lava, only this contains less olivin than 
the lavas we had met with before. 

From the lower end of a column. Wherever we saw 
the lower ends they were slaggy. Slags were found in 
the heart of some, and lining every cavity we observ- 
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No. ed. The specimens can hardly leave a doubt of iho 
action of heat. 

51, 52 , From a stream of lava that has Howed from Smefcll 

53 , 54 Jokul. The more compact specimens are exactly 
similar to black basalt. In several parts of this 
stream, we saw masses very different from the lava in 

55 general. They contain a few mimile vesicles, some 
very small crystals of felspar, and sj)ecks of augit. 
The general colour of the stone is ash grey, spotted 
with white, and it appears to have a slaty texture. 

56 A spcH.imcn of pumice, picked up from among many 
that still remain of those heaps which were washed on 
shore during the eruption in 1783. Masses of pumice 
exactly similar to this, have been fre(|uently fountl 
on the north coast of Ireland ; and, in all jirobabi- 
lily, were derived from the same source, having Hoal- 
cd on the surface of the ocean from the place; where 
the marine eruption took j)lace. 

57, 58, Slags, pumice and obsidi^in, from the Siuefell Jokul. 

59, f)0. These were picked up by my friends, from a bank 

61 composed of them, and which was free from snovv\ 

62 , 63 , Specimens from a bed on the mountain between 

64 Stappen and Olafsvik. The upper j)art of this bed 
(B62) is a perfect greenstone, containing small sjjocks 
of olivin, augit, and felspar. The middle part of the 
bed (63) has a coarse and scorified appearance ; and 
the lower jvart (64) is completely slaggy. 

65 From another bed on the same road. It contains 
the largest masses of augit we had observed. I should 
have remarked that we did not see any augit distinct- 
ly crystallized. 

Part of a rock which is heaved up into blisters, like 

3 I. 
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tliose near Reikiavik. It is very like A 1 , but is more 
p;cnerally vesicular. 

No. (>7 TiifFa on ^vhich a grand range of columns, on the 
road to Olafsvik, rested. 

68 Is a part of one of the columns, which differ from 
those at Sta|)|>en in being more compact. 

69 From a large rolled mass in the river near the co- 
lumns. It is a highly crystallized greenstone, contain- 
ing angit and large CTystals of felsj)ar. 

The rocks about Olafsvik are ainygdaloidal ; and, 
in several places, beds of tuffa present themselves. 
The most curious a[)pearauce in this neighbourhood, 
is a vein of slaggy matter, passing through the bank 
of gravel which forms the beach. 

On a point of land several miles to the eastward 
of Olafsvik, are some fine ranges of columns over- 
hanging the sea. Some of these appear as if they 

had been twisted. At the only place where they 

were accessible, they presented an undulated ap- 
pearance on the lower ends, at the separation 
71 of the columns from a bed of amygdaloid on 
which they restetl ; but of this it was difficult to ob- 
tain specimens. When broken, the fracture exhibits 
7‘2 the vitreous appearance so often observed on the 

73 sides of veins. In some places the same slaggy ap- 

74, 75 pearance is seen on the sides, and also in the very 

heart of the columns. 

76 Specimen of greenstone, from a mass that had fallen 
from a precipice not far from Bulandshofdfe. 

Another mass from the same place. It is of an ash 
grey colour, vesicular, the vesicles being irregularly 
shaped, and lined with minute transparent crystals. 
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Sonic ol the vesicles contained iniinite diverging crys- 
tals of calcareous spar. Near a cascade, nientioned 

No. 7S, in the Journal, p. 18G, we observed nninerons veins of 

79 > SO greenstone passing through rock, of the same sub- 
stance, tulla, and amygdaloid, all in the greaU?st con- 
fusion. 

In this part of the country, tulfa frecpicntly oc- 
curs ; and when it forms the tops of mountains, it 
is easily recognised by the rugged and fantasli(‘ 
peaks which they present, similar to those in the 
view of the suljihur mountains. At Stikkesholm, i 
observed a vein of greenstone, stainling erect like a 
wall, about tlie height of ten feet, the beds on each 
side having been worn away. Tlie sides, as usual, 

82 were vitreous. It contained nodules of obsidian. 

83 Shows both sides of a vein, containing small no- 
dules of the same substance. A vein of cak;areous 
spar traverses the rock in various ilireclions; from 

84 one of which I took a specimen of semi-opal. 

85 Is a sjiecinien of highly crystallized greenstom*, wbicli 
is disseminated through part of the rock near this 
place. 

8f) Mineralized wood from Drapuhlid. 

87 Ash grey pearlstone from the same mountain. 

88 , 89 Greenish black pearlstone from the same. 

90 , 91 This rock w'as immediately above the preceding. 

92 , 93 Above the last. This rock greatly reseo>Jiies some 
we observed near Houls, where i^ connected 

with pitchstone. The colou* *s dark bluish grey, 
with round reddish w* -e sjiecks. The fracture is 
uneven and earthv and is somewhat slaty in the 
texture. 
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No. This appears to be the same rock, entirely slaty, with 
the specks hardly visible ; the beds were horizontal. 
These two rocks are similar to the fossils which ac- 
company some of the pitchstone veins in tlie island 
of Arran. 

95 From a vein of pearlstone at the base of the inoim- 
tain of Baida, on the west side. The colour is green- 
ish grey. This has much of the character of pearl- 
stone. 

9() Dark green [litchstone, from the same place. 

97 Pitchstone porphyry, from the same place. 

98 This is from a rock connected with the pitchstone 
veins of Baula, probably a variety of por[)hyry slate. 

99> 100 Small masses of coaly matter, which were given to me 
as having been found on the mountain of Baula. Both 
have a strong resemblance to wood, but are differ*^ 
cut from that of Drapuhlid. They contain a small 
quantity of pyrites, and burn with flame. 

C 

No. 1. This lufFa was found at Eyalstadir, and is the same 
with B 10, from the mountain of Akkrefell. It is 
here connected in the same manner with submarine 
lava. 

2 The under surface of a bed of amygdaloid resting 
on tufla, which has the peculiar characters of a slag. 
The bottom of this bed is not exposed in many places, 
being concealed by debris. It is probable, that, in the 
courst, of the river Thiorsaa, in places higher up, 
some interesrting examples of submarine lava may be 
seen. 

3 The upper part of the 1 >ck, containing analciine. 

4 The same, with green steatite. 
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No. .5 Black obsidian. This occurs only in <letachcd masses 
at the place where this specimen was found. It ex- 
ists in great quantity in the neiglibourhood of Mount 
Krabla ; from whence, I was informed, all the s])e- 
cimens of Icelandic agate, in the European cabinets, 
were brought. This is not so perfectly vitreous as 
specimens 1 have seen from the north of Iceland. 

6 The most common variety in the great stream which 
we saw. It is vesicidar, with white; crystals of felspar 
scattered through the mass. 

7 In this the vesicles are elongated, and flattened so 
much, that, when view’ed in one direction, it seems 
as if composed of plates. The other fractures show^ 
distinctly the vesicular stniclure. The crystals of fel- 
spar are nearly disengaged. 1 have seen many simi- 
lar sjiecimens from I^ipari. 

S Contains more felspar ; the vesicles are minute ; and 

it approaches to pumice. 

9, 10 Show the whole gradatiqn from conqjact obsidian, to 
the most jierfect pumice. 

11 This contains felspar, and is blackish grey. It wants 
the viti’eous lustre, and its fracture is uneven. It is 
dense, and somewhat vesicular. This and the follow'- 
ing have been calletl comj)act pearlstone l)y Mr 
Jameson. 

12 The vesicles of this are studded with minute globular, 
white, and hard masses. It is of an ash grey (‘olour, 

13 ami passes into obsidian. One variety has a pe- 
culiar aspect ; appearing, when fresh broken, as if 
dusted over with a purplish grey powder. 

14, These are seen, in different specimens, passing into 

15, 16 obsidian, which appears in layers. One specimen 
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(C 14) exliibils smdl globular masses of a reddish 
grey colour, dispersed through the obsidian. 

No. 17 III this specimen, all these are seen connected, as w ell 
as the gradation into pumice. 

18, 19 These specimens have masses of slag attached to 
them. Pumice occurs above the obsidian ; and, from 
the motion of the stream when flowing, has been 
sometimes included in it. 

20 This is a remarkable and beautifid specimen, the last 
of the series from the stream of obsidian. It is a mass 
of slag, iti a cavity of which some fusible matter has 
been included, and reduced to the state of glass. 
The cavity is lined by it in stalactitic masses ; and 
some of the matter has been drawn out to the fine- 
ness of hair. No operation of water could possibly 
produce these appearances. 

21 to 27 Are specimens of lava from Mount Hekla, which are 

very like those from the Snaifell Jokvd, B51, &c. 

The remaining numbers, to C 40, inclusive, arc 
varieties of slags from Hekla ; C 33, 34, being from 
the very summit of that celebrated mountain. 

39 Is the only mass we found having the appearance of 
an ejected stone : it is little altered, and is probably 
sienite. 

40 Is a specimen from the hills of tulFa which surround 
Hekla. 

The specimens from the Geysers are marked from 
D 1, to D 41. 

As the productions of the hot springs in Iceland, are of a 

nature entirely different from those of any other springs in 

the known world, it is probably not presuming too much when 

I propose to mineralogists, to form a separate class of those 
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minerals, which have been deposited from chemical solnlion in 
water, under the general name of lli/drolife^ and to arrange 
the stony depositions of water under the heads of calc areous 
and siliceous Ilydrolite. This is perlnaps a inciTe precise de- 
nomination than Sinfer, the word used hy Werner, and at 
once convc'ys the huoivn mode of the formation of sucli sub- 
stances. I pro{)ose to draw up a minute description of the 
depositions of the hot sprinj^s of Iceland, and to obtain the 
assistance of chemical analysis, that it may be known whe- 
ther com[)()silion has any influence in the variety of external 
aj)pearance. In the mean lime, 1 throw out this hint for a 
new arrangement of the depositions of water, that. 1 may dis- 
cover whether it is likely to obtain the approbation of mi- 
neralogists. 1 shall therefore, at j)resent, only point out the 
specimens in a >ery general manner. 

D 

No.ltooThe outer part of the mount, 1, 2, being the sur- 
face, and much resembling the heads of cauliflowers. 
6, 7 From the inside of the bason. This takes a tolerable 
polish, and is very pretty. 

8 Is a mass of old incrustation, coated over with re- 
cently deposited matter. It was taken from a hollow 
on the mount in which the water was retained. 

9 Is part of the depositions of the \hvv Gc'yscr, form- 
ed, apparently, when that fountain presented phe- 
nomena dillc*rent from w'hat it now does. 

10, 11 From the beautiful caivity described p. 211. The spe- 
cimens resemble the capital of a Gothic column. 

13 Is from the same place. 

14 A mass of turf, on which the water, after having 
cooled, was depositing its contents while the grass 
was yet growing. 
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15 to 18 Masses of petrified leaves, &c. 

19 This was picked up among the old incrustations. The 
oj)aline matter is arranged in waved lines, whi<di are 
separated by layers of an open texture, resembling 
the tables of the skull separated by cellular bone. 

20 Contains leaves and rushes, and is discoloured by 
iron. 

21, 22 Masses of petrified peat, containing rushes and 
branches. 

23 Clay from the muddy springs. 

24 Shows the opaline matter in layers. 

25 Ai)pcars to have been produced by the deposition 
having taken place upon a conferva. 

T0D37 Varieties of depositions and petrifactions. 

38, 39 From the spring to the northward of the Geysers, 
It bears a very striking resemblance to oj>al. 

40 A very curious specimen picked up on the clay bank 
above the Great Geyser. It is in a state of decom- 
position, and is a good model of a rocky promon- 
tory. I am told that it is not unlike that of Fairhead 
in Ireland. 
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No. IV. 

MI'C'EI.LANEOUS ARTICLES, CONNECTED U'lTII IIlSTOR'i 
LITERATURE, &C. 


The Rerscrldtie Snpersfifion. 

A SHORT account of this snporsliliou h:vs been j^ivon in a 
note to llu; Preliminary Dissertation, p. 39. The Perserkir, 
or magical wrestlers, are thus described in the Hist. lict'les. 
Island, tom. 1. p. 45, note : — ‘ Tales athletic, antiquA. lingna 
‘ vociintiir Berserhir, ill est, midi et sine lorica in cicdes e(, 
‘ pugnas ruentes. Eriuit viri rohnsti, sed facinorosi, et ul. 
‘ plurimum incantatores, ipii entem arte diaholica indnrave- 
‘ rant, ne iis ferrnm ignisve nocere posset. His furore per- 
‘ citis, ita ad tempus intendebantnr vires, nt postea dehiles 
‘ et languidi fierent.’ In the treatise J)c nerscr/ds, annexed 
to the Kristni Saga, the following account is given of the pa- 
roxysms to which these men were subject : — ‘ Ellectus furo- 
‘ ris berserkici ex veterum traditionibus [ira^cipni fnerunt, 
‘ quod eo occujiati, ferocitate canum luponnnvc anuula, ore 
‘ toi vum infremerent, clypeosque morsihus non modo attree- 
< tarent, sed et ex jiarte consumerent ; jiorro quod rohore 
‘ tauros ursosixj a^quante augercutur, ferro impenetrabiles 
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‘ cvadcrent, inceiidia et flammas nuilis etiam pedibiis percur- 
‘ rerent et penetrarent; denique et torridas prnnas igtieosve 
‘ earbones deglutirent.’ p. 159- By Snorro Sturleson and 
otliers, the origin of this superstition is ascribed to Odin 
himself, who was supposed, in those times, not only to have 
instructed the t)riginal Berserkir in the magical arts, upon 
whi(;h their powers depended, biit also to exercise an imme- 
diate influence upon the mind in every instance where this 
furor was present. Witli resj)ect to the real history of the 
superstition, it is probable that some of the Berserkir were 
men of Aveak judgment and a depraved imagination, who be- 
came almost involuntary agents in these absurdities : others, 
doubtless, were merely impostors, Avho assumed this strange 
cliaracter that they might the better work upon the preju- 
dices and terrors of those around them. 


For some centuries past, it has been customary among the 
Icelanders, during the j)eriod of any great volcanic eruption, 
to appoint a day of general prayer and suj)plication. This 
was first done in the northern parts of the island in 1 - 177 > 
when a great assembly was convened of the inhabitants of 
the district. The following is the ])reamble to the record 
preserved of the vows and other religious ceremonies of this 
meeting. 

‘ In nomine Domini, amen! Die Martis primo mensis hye- 

• mis ultimi, anno P. C. 1477» hi Grund in Eyafiord, conve- 

• ncrc clerici et laici inter Vargaa et Gleraa habitantes, et 
‘ locuti sunt dc terribilibus prodigiis, quie tunc premebant ; 
‘ eruptio nempc ignis, dispersio decidentis arenas atque cine- 

• ris, tenebrae et horrendi stridorcs. Horum (irodigiorum 

• causH [lecora alimentis destituebantur, terra licet nive va- 
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‘ cua essct. Convenit inter cos hoc prol'eclo accidisso in 
* peccatoruin et praivaricationiiin lunnanarnin pfcnam : hinc 
‘ onuics in id consenserunt, id, gratiain el inisericordiani ibi. 
‘ nbi abniulant, scilicet apud Deuin ipsuin (puererenl, id, 
‘ illc snse irae vindietnin a nobis avertere vellel. Non icitur 
‘ idterius dii'inas castigationes et poenas in hoc innndo de- 
‘ precabiinur; ne antem regnuin ccelornin nobis occhidal, 
‘ elegiinns, nt Dens, qui omnia seit atipie potest, el ea qvue 
‘ optima sunt, vult, nobis omnibus et in pnesens et in fntu- 
‘ rum consnlat. In priinis votmn v'ovebamus omnipotenli 
‘ Deo, illi qui est tons omnium bonorum : illustri deinde re- 
‘ giiUE Virgini sanclai Mariae ; sanelo Miehaeli Arehangelo, 
‘ el omnibus Dei angelis ; sancto Johanni Baptislae,’ &c. 


The structure of the ancient Icelandiir or Scandinavian 
verse has been briefly described in I he Preliminary Disserta- 
lion, p. 22 . The following verses will furnish a specimen of 
the modes of alliteration which ^vere employed in the poetry 
of these times, and upon which its harmony was considered 
so much to depend. They form the lieginning of a ,sat;red 
poem, called the Liliiim, which was composed during the 
14th century, by Eystein, an Icelandii; monk, who ])ossessed 
much reputation at this period. 


Almattigr Giid, allra stetta 
Yferbiodaiidinn, cngla og thioda, 
Ei thiirrandi siadi ne standir, 

Stad lialldandi i kyrrlciks valldi ; 
Senn verandi uti og inni, 

Uppi og nidri og tliar i midiu, 

Lof se ihtT um alldr og lefi 
Eining soim i thrennuni greinuni ! 


All powerful God, who presidest over 
all orders of beings, both angels and 
mortals; who, independent of place and 
lime, continuest undisturbed in thy so- 
vereign power; who at once art with- 
out and within, above and below , and in 
the midst ; praise be unto tliee for ever 
and ever, the true unity in trinity ! 
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ylJski ec tliin cn mikla miskunn 
Mer veitist, er ec epterleita 
Af klockuni hug ; tliui ec ynnist ecki 
Annad gott, nema af tlicr, DroUinti : 
Ilrcinsa briost, oc leid nied listum 
Loflig ord i studla skordum, 

Stefidig giord svo visan verdi 
Vuniiiii ydur af thessum niuiini. 


I ask of thee, that in thy great mercy 
thou wouldst grant me what I implore 
with a submissive soul; for I desire no 
other good than what comes from thee. 
Lord ; Cleanse my breast, and dispose 
suitable words with elegance into poeti- 
cal numbers, that a song of graceful 
structure may be otlered up unto thee 
from my mouth. 


The ill literal ion employed here is of two kinds ; one cor- 
respondenoe appearing in the initial letters or syllables, an-- 
other in certain letters which occur in the middle of Avords. 
U'here the alliteration is initial, the same letters generally 
occur twice in the first line of each distich, and are oiure n;- 
peated in the second. TIiais, in the Hrst distich of the se- 
cond A'erse, we find mi/ihi, mislmnv, mer; in the third avc haA’e 
leid, listum, lojlig ; in the fourth, visan, verdi, vunnin. Tlie 
rythm in the middle of the Avords is also of two kinds. In the 
first line, the same consonants tAvice occur, Avilh different 
A'OAvels j)recedit)g them ; in the second, the alliteration is 
complete, both as to the consonants and voAvels. Tims, in 
the first verse, avc haA'e of the former kind, .alm«/dgr; ste/^a, — 
thurf«Wf/i, st/o/r/ir, — sew;/, inm,- — loj, Of the second kind, 

Ave haAc, yferb/oV/andinn, th/d;/a, — h«//t/andi, salldx, — n?V/ri, 
mw/iAj, — t'/’wing, gre/’wum. 

This poem, Avhich consists of a hundred stanzas, was, at 
the lime it was Avritten, in much repute among the Icelaml- 
ers for the elegance and accuracy of its style.- There is an 
old saying in the language, OH skdlld villdu hiliu knedit hafa ; 
or, ‘ EA’cry poet Avould wish to haA'^e composed the Lilium.’ 


The folloAving verses are part of a poem composed by 
Finnur Magnuson of lleikiavik, in commemoration of the 
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events which occurred in Iceland in I8O9: The first nine 
verses are descriptive of the earlier condition of Iceland. 
Those succeeding, which are taken from another |)art of the 
poem, describe the usurpation of Jorgensen, in language 
which certainly assumes some licence in tlie poetic eml)cllish- 
ment ot facts. In these verses, it will be observed that the 
alliteration is very frequent, in imitation of the ancient Ice- 
landic poetry. 


Ficck theim frelsi 

Frtedi skopud, 

Hit og mal 

Retti iiadu- 

Liberty brought forth the ele- 
gant arts : writing and speech 
obtained their proper privi- 
lcg<‘. 

(iail tluir greppa 

Gullinn harpa ; 

Fedra sauiig 

Fffeg threkvirki. 

The gohlen harp of tlie banl 
gave fortli its sound : it sung 
the heroic deeds of our forefa- 
thers. 

Sin og kunnra 

Sam lifenda 

Orlog og verfc 

Adrir skradu. 

The fates, and the deeds, of 
themselves and of their con- 
temporaries, were written by 
others/ 

Skalda log, 

Skril’s og in.nplsken, 

Lista og ydna 
liitu ritinn. 

The laws of [loetry, of com- 
position, of oratory, of the arts, 
and of Avorkmanship, Avere 
committed to wi i tings. 

Ilndrast onn 

FiUropear 

Frodir visiridi 

Fedra vorra. 

Tlie Furopean nations even 
now admired the learning and 
Avisdom of our forefathers. 

Breyttist fron, 

Breyttusl landar ; 
jF^rdust their auds 

Og a*ru-syki. 

The land was changed, the peo- 
ple were changed : the seek- 
ing of wealth and lionours be- 
came a ruadiiess among them. 
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Mottu hvarfveggia 
Men turn fremur : 
Kings og Klerka 
Kugun hrepptu. 

They preferred these things 
to the pursuit of knowledge : 
kings and priests obtained the 
mastery over them. 

Soadi meingi 
Svartur daudi : 
Hvarf ur landi 
Hrodur forni. 

The Black^deaih * devoured the 
•people : its ancient glory de- 
parted from the land. 

Forust lystir 

Fie og ssela : 
Vesladist fold 

Og fegurd tyndi. 

The arts, wealth, and happi- 
ness, perished : the ground, 
diminished in fertility, lost its 
pleasantness. 

Lietst haiin Engla 
Lofdung thiona 
Hermagtar hanns 
Hafa fylgi. 

He pretended that he served 
the English king ; that he de- 
pended on the protection of 
liis armies. 

Vopnadiz brodir 

Bor mum moti : 

Enn otti greip 

Adra lydi. 

He armed brothers against 
each other : terror seized the 
remainder of the people ; 

liofdu ei sied 

Sverd nie dreira, 
Lagaleysi 

Lutu naudgir. 

Who had never before beheld 
the sword or blood, and unwil- 
lingly submitted to the inso- 
lent yoke. 

Sa hinn oblgari 

Ebldi virki 

Og heldockii 

Ilreikti mirki. 

He more powerful raised for- 
tifications ; and erected his 
standard, black as hell. 

The plague which devastated Iceland at the beginning of tlie Htli century, 
iphatieally called in the writings of the country, ScarlKr Daudi ^ or the 


Black Death. 
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Tok liann tignar 

He took a lordly title ; having 

Titil jarla, 

dared to assume possession of 

Vogandi mildings 
Magt eigna. 

the supreme power. 

Lietst at thiod vorri 

He pretended that our people 

Th ar til kiorim. 

wished for these things ; and 

Ad bun uppreitar 

that they all demanded these 

Oil svo krefdi. 

tumults. 


Tl\c following verses are an extract from the translation of 
Po[)e’s li/ssay on Man hy Jonas Thorlakson, the priest of 
Backa. They include the first twelve lines of the fourth e[)is- 
tle, beginning, 

“ O Happiness! onr being’s end and aim !” 

O ! farsa^ld ! (Iiu vorl einka linoss, 

Astefnda lifs og veru mid ! 

Lust, giedi, rosenid, aimpgd oss ! 

Odd Iivad Iiellst nafn brufar vid ! 

Eitthvad sern girnast allir menn 
uEvarandi med stiindun frekt, 

Sejm gioerir lilid yndai'llt, m 
And I at daudlegum bjerilegt ; 

Er svo ei nala*g shiiist oeld 
Samt firrist iafnan hendur manns ; 

Iniist ei siest, eda’ ert tvodold 
Augum cns visa’ og heimskirigians, 

Seig, himin-satdis liimna blom 
Ilia OSS ef bygd ther gefin var, 

Ilvoer hreppti joerd, than lieilla dom. 

Ad haef se til, thii varir tliar ? 

Maske horgoerdum megir a 
Med allt tbit finnast glansa skraut ? 

Ei tii med demant Iioeddum hia 
Hulin malm-aeda rikt vid skaut? 
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Masko Parnassiim byggir blid 
Blandin larberia kransa vid P 
Hoendla thig their, sem heyia strid, 
Og hiocrvi brytia sigrad lid ? 


Translation of Anacreon’s 34th Ode, by the Assessor Bene- 
dict Grondal. 

M>} fji,e o^eHira. 

Fly thu luig ccki, fagra mey ! 

TIio iner af lifierum herdar vidur 
Hrynie fannhvitir lockar nidiir, 

Fyrilit mina elsku ei, 

Medan then aesku endiz blom, 

Tluii ofurvel a niilli rosa 
Miallliuitar ser, at miiium dom, 

I mai-kroensum liliur hrosa. 


The following is a short extract from the Mhinisverd Ti~ 
fUndi, or Icelandic Historical Register, for tin* year inter\ en- 
ing between the summers of 1801 and 1802. It is a part of 
the account of the debates which took place in the British 
Houses of Parliament npon the peace of Amiens. The cele- 
brated speech of Mr Windham on this occasion, is given at 
<.‘onsitlerable length, 

‘ Mcrkileg var fyrsta seta ens enska Parlaments cptir Fri- 
‘ dar-gioerdina, tha Hertoginn af Bolton, eptir nockra hid, 
‘ — thui thenari bans kom orseint med rajdnna, — hand Yfir- 
‘ husinu ad samglediast med ser yfir stridsins luckulegu en- 
‘ dingn, og (|nad tilhlydilegt, ad thetta Rikisins baa rad leti 
‘ thess vegna Konuugimim skriflega thackargioerd i tie, hvoer 
‘ ogs\ o af oellum Radlierrunum i einu hliodi alyktadist ad 
‘ ske skyldi. I Undir-husinu framsetti Lord Lovaine lika 
‘ osk, og gafu tlestir mali luuis go<lann ordroin. Medal 
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‘ llicirra reis tliar iipp fyrsliir fals-vimirinn Fox, op; na'vsl. 

cplir haul) liiiin iiafiikiiiiiii Pitt, cr liadli' dihIu a ciiiii niali, 

‘ hxad thossi sagdi gleddi silt hiarla, thar thoii‘ Fox og Iiaiiii, 
aldrei lyrr hcfdii orditi, samthytdvir a siiiiii, cii — inoti 
‘ tUeim fcis upp gaiiudl viiiiir Pills, og tyrrvoiandi Slioriiar- 
‘ horra VViiidhain, or sagdist otigaiinvogiiin gota saivisiiml 
‘ thossii thackhoti, tliar scr vyrdlist fridiir vid Fi’ankariki, 
‘ i IhossniD kriiigiDiistaulum, vera uiioog litryggiir, og jaliivel 
‘ skaniniarlogiir fyrir-hiiia ciisk)i Ihiod, og, oiiis og hami tok 
‘ til ords, 'riiun^adiir med eifmd og tdiichu — “ J‘>g \ )‘rd ” sagdi 
‘ haiiii, “ ad vora syigiaiidi i gledimiar liop,” &o. c'kc. 

Tho following is a oatalogno of a few of Ihe jiapors, which 
ap[)carcd in Ihe Transactions of Ihe first Litoiary Socicly of 
Iceland. They arc taken indiscriminately from the dillerent 
volumes of this work. 

IJst of Icelandic plants, fislie.s and birds, with their Idnincan nayns. lly 
Olaf Olafson. 

Treatise on the catching of whales. Ilyi Jolni l’"ric5on. 

On the mines and merchandize of suljdinr in Iceland. Hy Ibsliop Vimison. 

On Ihe maintenance of orphans and crijipled persons. Hy Syssclman Ketil.son. 

On the catcliing of sea-fowl at Skaga-tiord. Hy Olaf Olafson. 

On the sea and river-fisheries of Iceland, lly Olaf Stephenson. 

On the cultivation of trees in Iceland. By Skule Magniison. 

Ilevicw and correction of the Icelaiulic’ version of certain |>;issages in the 
phecies. A series of treatises by John Olafson. 

On the advantages of Jiorned cattle. By Olaf Stephenson. 

On the catching of foxes. By Thord Thorkelson, farmer in Eyafiord Syssel. 

On faithfulness and atrection in servants ; and how these (pialities may best be 
produced and cultivated. By Sysselman Einarson. 

Treatises on the wheel and axle, inclined plane, screw, 3^c. By Stejihen BU 
f)rnson. 

On the alkaline salt from sea-ware. Translated from the Danish by Assessor 
Benedict Grondal. 

3 N 
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A short commentary on the flowing back of the waters of the lied Sea for 
the passage of the Israelites, l^y Stephen Thorarenson. 

A key to meteorological changes, of the sun, moon, stars, air, winds, Sec. Hy 
Stephen Jhornson. 

On the causes of the diseases jirevailing in Iceland. By John Peterson. 

On the building of habitations in Iceland. By Provost Svveinson. 

Or Janies Home’s JOssay on the Scurvy. Translated into Icelandic by Land- 
physicus Sweinson. 

On the cookery of fish, flesh, meat, and milk, in Iceland. By Olaf Olafson. 
Some words on the free trade of Iceland. By Olaf Olafson. 


The alphabet of the l<-ehiii<lic language presents no strik- 
ing peculiarity, except in the letter called 7’//o/'w, I>, which has 
been transferred from the Runic to the modern alphabet. 
This letter has a double sound. At the beginning of a word, 
it a|)[)ears to be etpiivalent to the Hebrew 'I'/iau ; and has a 
sound intermediate between Th and Tsh, such as is not un- 
known in the English language. At the end of a word, or af- 
ter a vowel in the same syllable, it is jironounced like d, as 
in viathur, a man, which is |>ronounced madur. 

The following are the cardinal numbers in the Icelandic 
language ; which, to the number_/w//’, are declinable ; the re- 
mainder, up to the hundred, are indeclinable words. 


Eyrn, 

One. 

Threltan, 

Thirteen. 

Tveir, 

Two. 

Fioortan, 

Fourteen. 

Thryr, 

Three. 

Tuttugu, 

Twenty. 

Pioorer, 

Four. 

Tbriatyu, 

Thirty. 

Fimm, 

Five. 

Fiorutyii, 

Forty. 

Sex, 

Six. 

Fimmtyu, 

Fifty. 

Sioe, 

Seven. 

llundrad, 

Hundred. 

Aatta, 

Eigtit. 

Tvo-hundrad, 

Two hundred. 

Nyu, 

Nine. 

Tbriu-hundrad, 

Three hundred. 

Tyii, 

Ten. 

Thusund, 

Thousand. 

Ellefu, 

Eleven, 

Eyrn thusund, 

One thousand, &c. 

Twolf, 

Twelve. 
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The following short catalogue of Icelandic words will sliow 
the similarity between this langnage and the English, derived 
from Iheir origin in a common sonrce. Nnmerons other 
examples ol tin; same kind might have been obtained. 


A ska. 

Ashes. 

Graata, 

To weep — Scotch, tu 

Back, 

The back. 


greet. 

Bane, 

Bane. 

Grey, 

A dog — grey-hundj 

Barn, 

A child — Scotch, hairn. 


hnn term's dog. 

Bod, 

A bod. 

Greip, 

A gripe. 

Bende, 

To bend. 

Gulur, 

Yellow. 

Bcr, 

Bare. 

Iliena, 

A hen. 

Blad, 

A leaf or blade. 

Hagl, 

Hail. 

Bladra, 

A bladder. 

Ilil,Pret.Iiiilde 

,To cover — a hull- 

Blck, 

Black. 

Hlaatur, 

Laughter. 

Bloma, 

Flower or blossom. 

Hlaiip, 

A leaping — Scotch, 

Dey, 

To die. 


to tai/p. 

Dyn, 

To make a noise. 

Ida, 

An eddy. 

Dyr, 

Dear, 

Ilia, 

Ill— bad. 

Doniiir, 

Doom — judgment. 

Klyiifa, 

To cleave. 

Drauninr, 

A dream. 

Kref, 

To crave — to beg 

Drt-jrg, 

The dregs. 

Kioosa, 

To choose. 

Dnyii, 

To fall oir — Scotch, to 

IVIagur, 

Meagre. 


du'inc. 

' Alolld, 

Soil — mouhl. 

Ercndc, 

Errand, 

Nakenn, 

Naked. 

Ibymnpria 

, Embers. 

Naut, 

An ox — Scotch, nowl 

Eader, 

F athcr. 

01, 

Ale. 

F aede. 

Food. 

Cop, 

A weeping. 

Faere, 

I move my place — 

Poke, 

A bag or poke. 


ing man.) 

Bettuys, 

Bighteous. 

Fcl, 

I conceal — Scotch, toJWiL 

Bif, 

A rib. 

Fie, 

Money, — a fee. 

Spade, 

Spade. 

Fiiii^ur, 

The linger. 

Stam, 

A stammering. 

Fiskur, 

A lish. 

Thif, 

A thief. 

Foolk, 

Feople. 

Tidinde, 

Tidings. 

Frys, 

To freeze. 

Torn; 

Turf. 

Gabl, 

A limit — (gable end.) 

Tuinne, 

Thread — twine. 

Gicll, 

To shout, or yell. 

Vcllde, 

Power — to widd a 

Giora, 

To make — Scotch, to gar. 


sceptre. 


N 2 
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Translation of a letter of recominemlation, addressed by 
the Landfoged Frydensberg to the inhabitants of Guldbringb 
Syssel. 

‘ Sir George Mackenzie is come from Scotland to Iceland, 
‘ for the purpose of examining the natural curiosities here ; 
‘ the mountains, lava, and hot-water springs. He, and the 
‘ other gentlemen who are travelling with him, will first make 

• a journey through Giddbriuge Syssel ; and as they are 
‘ strangers in the places where they are going, it is my ear- 

• nest rccpiest that all goo<I and respectable people will pay 
‘ every attention to them, and shew kindness to these stran- 
- gers, as good and hospitable Icelanders are wont to do to 
‘ travellers ; assisting their journey in every way they are 
‘ able, guiding them in the road from place to place, and 
^ providing food for their horses. For this purpose, I give 
‘ this letter open into the liand^ of the Baronet to shew to 
‘ the jieople. 

‘ FRYDENSBEJKi. 


‘ Rd/i'iav'iti, 21st May, 1810.’ 




.S'!:‘:k I’lMllsrS 

/ ' / / 

^ ////,/// ^ 
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am.sic. 


It lias been menlioned that, in modern times, the Icelanders 
have shewn neitlier genius nor taste for music. It is said, 
however, to have been formerly taught in the i.sland ; and 
from tlie merit of some ancient sacred tunes, which we copied 
from a manus(;ript in the possession of Mr Sleph.enson of 
Indreholm, it aiipears that music was known as a science. 
We were assured by Mr Steplienson and others, that these 
•tunes were very old, and really native comjiosilions suited to 
various hymns. Having no reason to doubt thesis facts, 1 
think that it may gratify the curiosity of some of our readers, 
to present them with a selection from the tunes alhuhal to, 
transposed from the soprano clef, in which the originals are 
written, to suit the piano forte. 
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KEGISTEK OF THE WEATHER.’*' 


Days qflh 
Month, 

Barometer and 
Thermomeler at 
Reikiaxnk, 

Atmosphere. 

Thermometer at different Places of the 
Journeyy and Miscellaneous O'bserv 
(ilions. 


Barom, 

Th, 


May 14. 


28'’ 

Nlv Hreeze. Clear. 


15. 


34« 

N. Gale. Uo. 


10. 


,30-’ 

Do. Do. Do. 


17. 


32« 

Do. Do. Do. 


18. 


29’ 

Do. Do. Do. 

Ice within doors early this morning; 

[ inch thick. 

19. 


38“ 

NW. Moderate. Cloudy. 

Snow in the afternoon. Full moon. 
High water of the second tide at 
VJ, 14 feet. 

20. 


4.3“ 

N. Do. Clear. 


21. 


40-’ 

SW. Do. Clear morning. 

Went to Havnefiord. Snow in the 
afternoon. Thermometer 30'’. 

22. 



W. Calm. Clear. 


23. 




Do. Breeze. Do. 

Evening cloudy. Wind N. Thermo- 
meter 32^ at Kaldaa. 

21. 



SE. Gale. Rain. 

Th. 45'*. Wind, evening, NNE. Fair. 

25. 



S. Breeze, Clear, 

_ 47 ^ _ E. At Krisuvik. 

20. 



SE. Do. Do. Evening cloudy. 

_ 5(r. At do. 

27. 



Do. Moderate. Cloudy. 

— 46^ To Grundevik. Wind fresh- 

28. 



Do. Gale. Cloudy. Showers. 

ening. 

— .50’. ToKieblivik. 

21). 



Do. Do. Rain. 

— .50“. At do. 

30. 



Do. Do. Showery. 

— .56“. At do. 

31. 



Do. Heavy gale. Rain. 

— 56“. At do. 

June 1. 



SSW. Moderate. Showers. 

— .52".Eveiiiiigcalni. ToHavnefiord. 

2. 



Do. Breeze. Clear. 

— 50". To Ueikiavik. Evening, 
Wind S. 

3. 


53" 

S. Do. Cloudy. 

— 52". Do. 

4. 

.30.31 1 j 58“ j 

SW.Morn.clear.Even.cloiidy. 



* The observations were generally made between 8 and 10 o’clock A. M., unless when otherwise 
jiicntioned. 
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Barometer and 


of the 

ihermometer at 


Month. 

HcUdavik, 

Atmosphere. 


Barom. 

Th. 


June ,5. 

,30.01 

58“ 

Do. Do. Rain. 

0. 

29.718 

47“ 

Do. Do. Do. Eog. 

7. 

29.87 

18“ 

Do. Do. Do. 

8. 

30.14 

10“ 

Do. Do. ('lear. 

9. 

29.8.51 

50“ 

SE. Do. Do. 

10. 

2!).U7 

49" 

NE. ('aim. Do. 

11. 

29.r>i:i 

,')0" 

Do. IModerato. Showers. 

12. 

29.019 

.5.5“ 

NNl'.. Do. Do. 

1.3. 

29.7 

10“ 

SE. Do. A ft“w clouds. 

11. 

29.05 

48“ 

Do. Do. Rain. 

1.5. 

29.fi2 

51“ 

Do. Gah‘. Rain. 

10. 

29.8 

51“ 

Do. Sipially. Showers. 

17. 

29 8 

00“ 

l ].k Nl i. Rreeze. Few clouds. 

18. 

29.83 

59“ 

SW. Do. Clear. 

19. 

29.8,3 

C2" 

Do. Calm. Do. 

20. 

20.92 

,50“ 

SW. & S. Moderate. (Cloudy. 

21. 

29.81 

54" 

SW. Do. Do. 

22. 

29.91 

50“ 

E. Do. Do. Rain, evening. 

23. 

29.83 

50“ 

SE. Do, Do. Do. 

21. 

29..’il 

,51“ 

E. Do. 3'hick rain. 

25. 

:5().i 

48“ 

Do. Do. Morning foggy, with 



showers. 

26. 

,30.32 

50“ 

SSW. Calm till evening. 

27. 

30.33 

.54“ 

SW. Moderate. Thick fog. 

28. 

.30.13 

.53 

Do, ('aim. Clear. 

29. 

30.1! 

00“ 

Do. Rreeze. Morning foggy. 

30. 

1 . 
2. 

30.21 

,30.01 

30.02 

01“ 

()4“ 

()2“ 

W. Calm. (dear. 

Do. Do. ('loudy. 

NNW. Do. Clear. 

,3. 

4. 

29.91' 

29.74 

5(i’ 

58“ 

W. Do. Few clouds. 

NW. Calm, ('loudy. 

1} 

29.82 

59“ 

Do. Do. Morning foggy. Eve 



ning clear. 


Thcrmmnctcr nl rfi/Jerent P/accs <Iuri)7g 
the. J()iiy)iri/f and Miscc/lancou-'i Ob- 
servations. 


Afternoon clear. Bii'ozc from NE. 
Th. :ry’. 

Evenincr. Wind NE. Th. 17^ 

Fair afternoon. 'Th. at 12 o'clock, 
in the sun 72’, shade 01“. 


Showers towards eveninn^. 

Left lleikiavik. 

Th. at Hrauturholt, 53‘\ 

— at Holds, .50’. 

— at Saurhar, .50“ ; at 2 v. m. 0.5“ ; 

in the siin, SO'. 

At Indrehohn. 'I'li. .50“. In the sun, 
at 2 w M. S.5". 

At do. 'U)“. l'’o,it in the mornin;;. 

40^ At 12 at night, ,50“ at 

Leira. 

At Leira, .53“ 

At Hiianeyri', (i0“. Heavy rain, eve- 
ning. At Svigiiaskard. 

At Svignaskard, .50". Uain. At 4 p. 
M. .5S“; at S, .5.5“. 

Evening, at Stad.arhraun, NNW. At 
1 1 A. M. 10“ ; evening, 30“. 

Th. at () A. M. 1.3“; at 2 i*. m. .5.5“ at 
Itondeinelr. 

49"; 10 p M. IS", at Aliklaholt. 

,52 ’, at 1 p. M. 01“, at 1 1 p. m. ,52“, 
at Stadarstad. 

[)2'\ 3'() Ihiderstad. 

Wind,cvening,N.Th..50“,at Stappen. 

Th. ,57“, at 10 p. M. A0“, at do. 

54"; at 2 P. M. in the sun, 82“ ; 

shade, 01“ ; at Olafsvik. 

— 50“. 

55". Some very light showers at 

Olafsvik. 

51“ ; at midnight, 1S“. Sun 2 h. 

.35 m. under tlu' horizon, and rose 
55“ E. of N. At Olafsvik. 
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Dni/ii qfihe 
Month. 

Barometer and 
Thermometer at 
Rcikinvik. 

Atmosphere. 

Thermometer at dfjferent Places during 
the Journey^ and Miscellaneous Oh- 
.nervations. 

Barom, 

Th. 

July G. 

29.92 

03^ 

NW. Calm. Cloudy. 

Th.OO" ; 10 p.M. 51", at Grunnefiord. 

7. 

29.9 

5()« 

N. Hrceze. Clear. 


8. 

29.81 

63" 

Do. Calm. Do. 

— 50". At do. 

9. 

29.81 

58*^ 

SE. llreezo. A few clouds. 

— 50". At do. 

10. 

2()S1 

58^ 

NE. Gale. Clear. 

— at 0 A. M. 45". At Narfeyre. 

11. 

2fl.«.5 

18<' 

Do. Do. Do. 

— 12". Rain towards evening. 

ll 

29.02 

. . . 

Do. Moderate. Clear. 

— at 4 A. M. 12". At Snoksdalr. 

13. 

2!».71 

. . . 

Do. Do. Showery. 

— at 5 A. M. 41". At Hvam. 

11. 

29.68 


N. Do. A few clouds. 

— i.y. At Huaiieyre. 

15. 

29.72 


Do. Do. Clear. 

— 52". At do. 

1(). 

29.75 

00^’ 

NW. Calm. Clear. 

At Reikiavik. 

17. 

29.91 

00” 

W. llreeze. A few clouds. 


18. 

.30.015 

00” 

Do Calm. Clear. 

Th. in the sun, at 1 p.m. 80"; shade 08". 

19. 

30.26 

58” 

Do. Breeze. Cloudy, 


W, 

30.22 

57” 

Do. Do. Clear. 


21. 

30.18 

or 

NW. Moderate. Clear. 

Evening. Wind E. Rain. 

22. 

29.77 

00” 

W. Do. Showery. 


23. 

29.09 

54" 

t)o. Do. Cloudy. 

Evening. Wind E. 

21. 

29.23 

52” 

E. Gale. Heavy rain. 


25. 

29.045 

51” 

Do. Aloderate. Showery. 


26. 

29.13 

51” 

SE. Do. Do. 

Evening. At Thingvalla. Th. 52". 

27. 

29.2 

.73" 

E. Do. Do. 

Evening. At the Geysers. 

28. 

29.2 

52” 

Do. Breeze. Cloudy. 

Th. 55". 

29. 

29.72 

53" 

Do. Do. Showery. 

— 50". 

30. 

29.91 

5.')" 

SE. Do. Do. 

— 50". AtSkalholt. Evg.atKalfholt. 

31. 

29.91 

51" 

Do. Do. Do. 

— 58". Do. Evg. at Storuvellir, 52". 

>4 ?/£>•. 1. 

29.93 

51" 

SW. Moderate. Rainy even. 

— at Storuvellir 57". 

O 

29.91 

00" 

Si:, to SW. Do. Do. 


3. 

29.91 

50" 

SW. Breeze. Clear, 

Fog on M. Hekla. Th. at 10 a. m. 59". 

4. 

29.91 

57" 

S. Do. Do. 

Th. 00". 

5. 

29.81 

50" 

S. Do. A few cloud.s. 

— 50" at Hliderende. 

6. 

29.91 

10" 

NW. Do. Clear. 

— 55". 

7. 

29.93 

19" 

Do. Do. Do. 

— 59" at Odde. 

8. 

29.71 

00" 

S. Do. Cloudy. 


9. 

29.01 

50" 

SE. Do. Showers. 


10. 

29.582 

02" 

NW. Do. Clear. 


11. 

29.01 

02" 

E. Do. Cloudy. Rainaftern. 


12. 

29.723 

01" 

N. Do. Do. 


13. 

29.80 

58" 

Do. Do. Clear. 


11. 

30.18 

57" 

NW. Do. Cloudy. 


15. 

30.21 

57" 

S. Calm. Clear. 


10. 

29.798 

55" 

SE. Gale. Rain. 


17. 

29.00 

55" 

Do. Do, Do. 


18. 

^>9.08 

50" 

W. Heavy gale. Cloudy. 
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Barometer and 



Days of the 

Thermomci 

cr at 



Month, 

Reikiavik, 

Atmosphere, 

Miscelht neons Ohserrntions, 


Daronu 

Th, 



Aug. 19. 
20. 




Sailed for Britain. 

29.33 

54 .'* 

Slv Uain. 

33ie observations were now made by 

21. 

29,21 

52" 

SW. Do. 

Mr Fell, a barometer having been 

22. 

29.3 

51." 

SW. Clear. 

left with him. 

23. 

29.31 


N. Fro.sty 


24. 

29.31 

50« 

NNK. Uain. 


25. 

29.53 


N. dear. 


20. 

29..5i 

50'* 

N. Heavy ^ale. Frosty night. 

The ))eople observed that frost Avas 

27. 

29.7 

40" 

N. Moderate. (3ear. 



about to set in, and dug up their 
potatoes. 



28. 

29.81. 

52" 

Do. Calm. Do. 


29. 

.30.01 

•Ifi" 

NW. Do. Do. 

Frost at night. 

30. 

30.1 

49" 

Do. do. do. 

Do. 

31. 

30.14 


Do. do. do. 

Do. 

Sept, 1. 

30.10 

00" 

N. Do. do. 

Remarks made by the people that so 




fine a summer Avas never known, 
and that a severe winter might be 
expeeted. 



2. 

29.81 

50" 

E. Breeze. Uain. 


3. 

29.92 

52" 

N. Do. Clear. At night rain. 

Before next morning it blew a heavy 

4. 

29..54. 

47" 

Do. Gale. Cloudy. 


Kali'. 

5. 

29.41 

40" 

NE. Do, Uain. ^ 

The mountains eovereu with snow. 

0. 

29.9 

52" 

8. Moderate. Uain. 


7. 

29.52 

50" 

Do. do. do. 1 


8. 

29.3 

48" 

SE. Do. Heavy rain. 


9. 

29.2 

50" 

Do. do. do. 


10. 

2!).42 

48" 

NW. Breeze. Cloudy. 


11. 

29.5 

48" 

N. Do. Clear. 


12. 

29.2 

39’ 

NE. Very heavy gale. Rain. 


13. 

29.0 

48" 

N. Calm. Clear. 


14. 

29.0 

50" 

SK. Moderate. Uain and fog. 


15. 

29.83 

51" 

NE. Do. do. Gale at night. 


10 . 

29.8 

53" 

Do. do. do. Showery. 


17. 

29.33 

48" 

SSE. Do. Ram and fog. 


18. 

29.'34 

48" 

S. Squally. Rain. 


19. 

29.73 

4-8" 

Do. do. do. 


20. 

29.91 

49" 

N. do. do. Gale at night. 


21. 

22. 

29.42 

29.4 

42" 

47" 

Do. Calm. Clear. 

Sp:. Sciually. Rain. 


23. 

29.51 

47" 

SW. Do. do. 


24. 

29.54 

45" 

Do, do. do. Clear afternoon. 


25. 

29.4 

51" 

Do. do. do. At night a heavy 



gale. 
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Dmjst nfthc 
MotUli. 

Barometer and 
Tlicrmomelcr at 
ReikiaviL 

Atmosphere* 

Miscellaneous Observations* 


Bnroiiu 

Th. 



Sept. 2(5. 
27. 

20.8 

53“ 

NE. Gale, llain till afternoon. 


20.6 

49“ 

SVV. do. do. 


28. 

20.(54 

49" 

Do.Moderate. F oggy . Showers 

Thunder was heard to-day. 

20. 

20.71 

50“ 

Do. do. do. 

30. 

29.7 

50“ 

Do. do. Showery. 


Oct. 1. 

20.43 

51“ 

SE. do. Heavy rain. 


2. 

20.61 

54“ 

SW. Breeze. Rain, 


3. 

20.4 

54“ 

SE. Squally, do. 


4. 

20.64 

46° 

S. Moderate, do. 



30.03 

.5(1" 

Do. do. Clear till evening. 


6 . 

20.81 

50° 

Do. do. Rain. 


7. 

29.9 

55“ 

Do. do. Cloudy. 


8. 

20.01 

48“ 

Do. do. Rain afternoon. 


9. 

20.8 

50“ 

SE. Gale. Rain. 


10. 

.mi 2 

48“ 

NW. Moderate. Cloudy. 


11. 

30.01 

40" 

S. do. Rain. 


12. 

20.82 

42" 

SW. A heavy gale. Cloudy. 


13. 

30.11 

41" 

Do, do. do. 


14. 

20.(53 

46" 

SSE. Gale. Thin rain. 


15. 

20..5.3 

4.5“ 

S. Moderate. Rain. 


16. 

20.7 

44“ 

N. Breeze. Clear. Showers at 
2 P. M, 


17. 

29.51 

44" 

NE. Gale. Cloudy. 


18. 

20.02 

43“ 

SE. do. Thin rain. 


10. 

28.91 

44“ 

N. Breeze. Cloudy. 


20. 

20.04 

42“ 

Do. Calm. Clear. 


21. 

20.22 

41" 

ENE. do, do. 


22. 

20.41 

.38” 

SE. Breeze, (loudy. 


23. 

29.6 

38“ 

S. do. Showery. 



The following register of the weather, kept by Mr Fell since the 
al)ove (late, has fortunately reached me in time to be presented 
to the public. It exhibits a dismal picture of an Icelandic win- 
ter ; and rouses the most lively feelings of compassion for the 
condition of the inhabitants of so desolate a region. 
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Dajja of the 
Month, 

Barometer and 
Thermometer at 
Jtcildaxnk, 

Miscellaneous Ohservat ions. 


Rarom. 

Th. 


Oct. 2i. 

29.90 

13“ 

SK. Very dark lliick we.atlicr. llctu cou 7 and 8 a. m. an 
eartli(|uake was felt in lleikiavik. 

2.5. 

29.51 

IS" 

SSK. Blew very hard, and rained all day. 

20. 

29.31 

11“ 

SVV. Blew heavy, with showers of snow, hail, and rain, 
the whole day. Frost at nii;ht. 

27. 

29.32 

.32“ 

NW. Blew very hard all day. Do. 

28. 

29.81 

21“ 

NE, Blew a gale of wind all day, with showers of snow, 
hail, and rain. 

29. 

29.72 

10“ 

SE. More moderate weather, and rain. 

30. 

29.5 

1.5“ 

Do. Fine, hut rain at limes ; frost at night. 

31. 

29.80 

21“ 

N. Clear. 

Nov. 1. 

30.24 

29“ 

NE. A line day; thaw before night. 

2. 

.30.02 

45'“ 

SW. Blew very hard, and rained all day. 

3. 

29.92 

39“ 

SSW. Blew very hard all day ; with hail, rain, and snow, 
at night. 

4. 

29.72 

31“ 

SW. Blew hard all day, with hail and snow. 

5. 

29.3 

2-l“ 

N. Blew extremely hard all day, with showers of sno\v and 
hail. During the night came on a most tremendous gale 
of wind. Dark at 2 e. m. 

0. 

29.81 

1 

11“ 

N. A most terrible and awful gale of wind during the whole 
21 hours. Boats on the beach were taken up into the air, 
and dashed to pieces. The thermometer in my warmest 
room, though the stove was l ed hot, could only be brouglit 
to 30“. The weatl^er extremely dark ; and the country 
for several mile.s round, was covered with salt water driven 
from the sea in the form of rain, which destroyed what 
little vegetation was left. 

7. 

30.21 

21’ 

N. Blew hard, with clear frost. Towards niglit the wind 
increased ; and early next morning blew a hurricane. 

8. 

30.23 

28“ 

N. A line clear day. 

9. 

30.10 

28“ 

N. A clear hard frost; tlie day passed without a cloud be- 
ing seen. Saw the Sn«*fell Jokul at 12 p. m. The north- 
ern lights w'cre beautiful. 

10. 

29.90 

32“ 

NE. A day without a cloud. Thaw at night. 

11. 

29.73 

32“ 

Do. Snow and wind the wdiole day. 

12. 

29.S1 

31“ 

Do. Fine day ; frost at night. 

13. 

30.14 

35“ 

ENE. (Mear weather, but frost at night. 

14 

29.71 

30“ 

Do. A fine clear day. 

1.5. 

29.12 

39“ 

Do. A dark day. 

10. 

29.11 

10“ 

NE. A fine thiy, hut frost at night. 

17. 

29.S-1' 

28“ 

Do. A fine day. 

18. 

30.13 

20“ 

S. Remarkably fine w^eather, and hard frost. 

19. 

29.83 

38“ 

NE. Cloudy, with small rain. A heavy gale, and rain at 
night. 


.i o 2 
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Days qftlu 
Month, 

Barometer and 
Thermometer at 
Ueikiavik. 

Misccllaueous Observations, 


Barom. 

Th, 


Noe. 20. 

20.50 

.38" 

ENK. Rain the whole 24 hour.*?. 

21. 

29.50 

3.5'^ 

NE. Frost and thaw by turns tlie whole day. 

22. 

29.62 

34" 

N. Fine day ; a few showers. 

2:i 

29.80 

32" 

Do. Fine frosty day, but cloudy at night. 

2 k 

29 81 

34" 

E. Fine day. 

2.5. 

29.60 

38" 

ENE. Fine weather. 

2(i. 

29.53 

34" 

NE. Fine day. 

27. 

29.11 

3!)" 

Do. Dark day ; blew hard at night. 

28. 

20.04 

34" 

1J<.. Do. Do. 

29. 

29.72 

24" 

N. Blew hard all day, and very hard at night. 

30. 

30.02 

11" 

Do. Blew hard all day. 

Dee. 1. 

2!. .74 

22" 

NE. Dark day, heavy snow, and wind at night. 

2. 

2981 

30" 

SW. Dark weather, and snow at night. 

3. 

21).22 

iiO" 

Do. Dark day, and heavy snow at night. Saw lightning 
at 1 1 p. M. but heard no thunder. 

4. 

20.51 

24" 

S. Clear. 

5. 

29.12 

24" 

NE. Do. 

0. 

20.41 

23" 

Do. Blew a heavy gale of wind the whole day. 

7. 

29.94 

18" 

Do. Clear weather, and the gale continued till 12 p. m. 

8. 

30.11 

4" 

ENE. Clear weather. Thermometer 2" at 2 p. m. ; water 
froze under the stove. 

9. 

?nM< 

16" 

NE. Clear. 

10. 

29.72 

15" 

Do. Do. 

11. 

29.61 

24" 

ENE. Dark weather. 

12. 

29.34 

26" 

NE. Blew hard all day; but line. 

13. 

29.32 

32" 

Do. Dark weather. 

14. 

29.43 

18" 

Do. Clear weather. 

1,5. 

29.84 

22" 

ENE. Very fine day. 

Hi. 

29.64 

3.5" 

S. Rain the whole day, and very tliick. 

17. 

1 29.80 

27" 

NE. Dark w^eather. 

18. 

29.73 

28" 

Do. Dark ; rained a little tow ards night, and froze again. 

19. 

29.61 

27" 

N. Dark weather ; towards evening began to blow hard, 
and at night a gale of w ind. 

20. 

28 82 

32" 

Do. Dark thick weather; during the day a lieavy fall of 
snow. 

21. 

29.22 

27" 

Do. Hard frost; at 4 p. m. a very heavy fall of snow, and 
during the night a very heavy gale of wind. 

22. 

28.42 

29" 

SW. A heavy gale of wind the whole day, which drifted 
the snow to the tops of the houses. At night the light- 
ning (or snow lights) was incessant for a few hours. 

23. 

28.61 

32" 

NE. Fine weather. 

24. 

29.01 

22" 

Do. Do. 

25. 

29.10 

23" 

Do. Do. 

2(i. 

29.51 

17" 

Do. Do. 
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Doi^sofihi 

Month. 

Barometer and 
Thermometer at 
Reikiavik. 

Aliscxdlan co us Ohsrrx 'at ion s. 


Darom. 

Th. 


Dec. 27. 

29.71 

12” 

NK. Very fine day. 

28. 

^ 30.12 

32’ 

Do. Illew hard all day, which increased tow'ard.s niglit to 
a heavy gale. Gentle thaw. 

SE. The gale of wind continued the whole 24 hours, with 
heavy rain at night. 

Do. The gale still continued blowing very hard, with rain. 
The whole jdace inundated. 

29. 

29.94 

38” 

30 . 

29.74 

43” 

31 . 

1811. 

29.93 

43” 

14o. The gale still continued blowing very hard, with heavy 
showers of rain. 

Jan. 1 . 

30.14 

•44” 

SSPl Tlie gale continued the whole day blowing hard, with 
showers of rain. 

2 

30.20 

43” 

Do. Blew hard all day ; but calm towards night. 

,1 

30.42 

37” 

SSW. Fine mild day, with rain towards night. 

4, 

30.50 

30” 

ENl^l Mild weather, with a little rain ; frost at night. 

5. 

30.00 

33” 

Do. b"ine mild weather. 

6 . 

30.22 

37” 

Do. Fine day ; a few showers, which, in some places, fiozc 
into ice directly; this is not uncommon. 

7. 

29.90 

34” 

S. Fine day, and a little rain, which, in some places, be- 
came ice. 

8. 

29.02 

30” 

SE. Blew hard all day, with rain; and during the night 
came on a gale of wind. 

9. 

28.90 

37" 

Do. A heavy gale of wind ^he whole day, w ith show ers of 
rain ; before inorning, a hurricane. 

10. 

28.81 

35” 

SSE. Heavy .scpiall^of w ind and rain all day ; frost at night. 

11. 

28.00 

33” 

N. Blew hard most of the day ; calm at niglit, w ith rain, 
and frost. 

12. 

28..3.‘{ 

30” 

Do. iVlild weather, but frost at night. 

13. 

28.01 

32” 

Do. Fine day ; tlie w hole face of the country like glass. 

14. 

28.01 

28” 

NE. Dark day ; snow in the evening. 

15. 

28.80 

20” 

N. Fine weather. 

10. 

29.14 

21” 

Do. Fine day ; snow at night. 

17. 

29.01 

22” 

NE. Do. do. 

IB. 

29.21 

18” 

Do. Fine day, and frost at night; when it blew hard with 
hail, snow, thunder, and lightning : the latter not un- 
common in the winter. 

19. 

28.90 

27” 

SSW. Heavy fall of snow the whole day. 

20. 

29.12 

24” 

NE. Heavy snow the w^hole day, and very dark. 

21. 

28.83 

23” 

Do. Fine w^eather, but heavy snow at night. 

22. 

28.90 

28” 

N. Fine ilay. 

23. 

29.91 

33” 

SE. Mild weather, and a little rain ; at night, blew very 
hard, w ith hail and rain. 

24. 

29.34 

35” 

SW. Blew’^ a very hard gale of wind the whole 24 hours, 
wdth showers of hail. 

25. 

29.70 

27” 

Do. Blew hard in the morning, but was moderate at night. 
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Days of the 
Afonlh* 

Barometer and 
Thermometer at 
Ileikiavih. 

Miscellaneous Ohservat ions. 


Baroni, 

Th. 


Jan. 25. 

30.00 

8'^ 

NW. Fine weather ; blowing fresh, which increased to a 
gale of wind. 

27. 

.30., 32 

lO-’ 

N. Hlew a tremendous heavy gale of wind the whole 24 
hours. 

28. 

.3()..30 


Do, The gale still blowing. 

29. 

30.12 

10" 

Do. Do. Sea frozen from the land out to the Islands (about 
a quarter of a mile), and strong enough to bear a horse. 

30. 

30.12 

16" 

Do. Moderate weather. 

31. 

29.64 

16" 

END. Blew very hard all day, and towards night a gale of 
wind. 

Veh. 1. 

29.74 

5" 

N. A heavy gale of wind the whole day ; Th. at night, 6" 
below 0". 

2. 

29.51 

4" 

Do. Towards night blew hard. 

3. 

29.42 

29" 

NNE. Dark weather, blowing hard all day. 

Do. Blew hard all day, and fine. 

4. 

29.54 

19" 

5. 

29.43 

16" 

Do. Snow, with a gale of wind the whole day. 

5. 

29.40 

15" 

Do. Very fine weather. 

7. 

29.(K) 

27" 

Do. A very heavy gale of wind the whole 24 hours. 

8 . 

28.91 

22" 

Do. The gale continued the whole day, with heavy showers 
of snow. 

9. 

29.G0 

26" 

I'NE, Blew hard most of the day, but wa.s moderate to- 
! wards night. 

10. 

29 30 

30" 

WSW. llemarkably fine day. 

11. 

29.11 

12" 

ENE. Fine day, but blew hard towards night. 

12. 

28.83 

10" 

NNE. Blew the whole day one of the hardest and heaviest 
gales of wind wc have yet had, the whole country to a 
distance of many miles was covered with salt water snow 
from the sea. ' 

13. 

29.70 

16" 

NE, Fine weather. 

i4. 

29.41 

15" 

F]NE, Blew hard, with show ers of snow, the whole 24 hours. 

1.5. 

29.43 

8" 

NNE. Blew a gale of wind all day; Th. at night, 4" be- 
low 0. 

16. 

30.10 

1" 

FUNE, Fine day, but blew hard towards night. 

17. 

29.50 

26" 

Do. Blew a gale of wind tlie whole day ; and before 12 p. m. 
a thaw. 

18. 

28.50 

38" 

SSW. Blew a heavy gale of wind all day, from all points 
in the compass, with showers of rain and snow. 

19. 

28.63 

33" 

ENE. Blew a tremendous gale of wind, with showers of 
rain and snow ; but towards evening it was terrible, many 
people were blown clean off their legs, and the whole 
place was inundated. 

20. 

28.62 

36" 

SSE. Blew very hard all day, with rain and snow. 

21. 

29.70 

27" 

N. Blew hard in the early part of the day, but became fine 
and moderate. 
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Dm/s off he 
Month, 

Barometer and 
thermometer at 
ReUdavik. 

MisceUa n eons Oh >cr\ w lions. 


Bnrom, 

77/. 


Feb, 22. 

29.13 

22^’ 

NE. Blew hard, with line weatlier; at tii^hl the northern 
li/;hls were brilliant. 

23. 

29.10 

30“ 

KNl^i. Fine weather, and ralm. 

24. 

29.02 

30" 

N. Very fine. 

2r,. 

28.94 

26" 

Do. do. 

26. 

28.72 

36" 

ENE. Very fine ihiy. 

27. 

28.81 

38" 

Do. Fine weatlier, but niined a little towards night; and 
a heavy fall of snow. 

28. 

29.94 

28" 

Do. Fine w^eather, and clear. 

March 1. 

29.14 

25‘' 

SW. Fine day, and sunshine. 

2. 

28.61 

28" 

ENE. A dark day, and blew hard. 

3. 

29.24 

19" 

N. Fine weather. 

4, 

29.03 

23" 

ENE. Fine day, and clear; heavy snow at night. 

5. 

28.83 

23" 

Do. Very thick, and snow the whole day. 

N. Very thick, and .snow till the afternoon. 

6. 

28.81 

22" 

7. 

29.01 

12" 

Do. Fine morning; but before noon began to blow hard, 
with snow, and continued all day. 

8. 

29.33 

24" 

SW. Very thick, with storms of snow, from all points in 
the compass, the whole day. 

0. 

28.92 

33" 

NE. Mild weather, and fine. 

10. 

29.34 

24" 

SW. A continual succession of terribly heavy storms of 
snow the whole day and night; and very thick. From 

I 3 A. M. to 6, was an I'clipse of the Moon, w hen the w ind 
thundered like heavy pieces of ordnance. At night came 
on a heavy gale of w ind. 

11. 

29.54 

23" 

SSW. One of the most terrible days we have yet had ; 
blew a most tremendous gale of w ind all day, w’ith snow. 

12. 

,30.02 

26" 

ENE. Dark weather; at night bhnv hard. 

13. 

29.73 

40" 

SE. Rain the whole day, which, melting the snow , deluged 
the whole country ; fro.st at night, with snow . 

14. 

30.10 ' 

33" 

SW. A little snow. 

15. 

29.60 

3,5" 

SSW. Blew hard all day; rain at night. 

16. 

29.31 

41" 

ESE. A very heavy gale of wind the wdiole day, with rain ; 
frost at night. 

17. 

29.02 

35" 

E. Fine weather, w^ith a little rain ; sharp frost at night. 

18. 

29.03 

27" 

ENE. A tolerably fine day, but heavy snow towarils night. 

19. 

29.42 

26" 

S W. A fine day, but blew^ fresh tow ards night ; Ther. 8" 
10 P. M. 

20, 

29.31 

22" 

ENE. A most terrible storm of .snow and w ind nearly the 
whole day, and so thick that one could not see twenty 
yards. 

21. 

29.24 

33" 

SW. A continual succession of heavy storms of snow' and 
wind the whole day, and very dark. 

22. 

29.73 

32" 

S. Blew hard all day, w ith snow ; at night a thaw. 
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Daiffi of the 
Mouth. 

Barometer and 
'rhermnmeter at 
UeifiiaxHk. 

Mi.^crUaneoux Obscrvatiom. 


Barom. 

T/i. 


Mar. 23. 

29.i3 

42^ 

SW. lllew very hard all day, with small rain ; and before 
iii^ht a heavy gale of wind. 

21. 

29.30 

SO" 

Do. Heavy scpialls of wind; snow, hail, and rain, most of 
the day. lly the Icelandic almanack, an eclipse of the 
Sun, but not visible here. 

25. 

28.92 

39" 

SK. Blew hard all day, with rain ; frost and .snow at night. 

26. 

29.31 

34‘ 

SSVV. Blew hard all day, with squals of snow and rain. 

27. 

29.73 

35“ 

Do. Hail, rain, snow, and sunshine, by turns, the whole 
day ; blowing hard. 

28, 

30.23 

43“ 

H Dark weather, blowing fresh, wdth rain all day. 

29. 

30.20 

43“ 

S. Dark, calm weather, and rain. 

30. 

30.20 

30“ 

W. A tolerably pleasant day ; little wind. 

31. 

29.84 

32“ 

NE. Snow with wind almost all day. 

April 1. 

29.74 

35“ 

N. A line morning, but wind and snow towards evening. 

2. 

29.74 

31“ 

NNE. Blew hard all day, with a little snow ; sharp frost 
at night. 

3, 

29 92 

30“ 

W. A fine morning; but rained towanls night. 

4. 

99,8a 

35“ 

N\V. Excessively thick, and heavy rain the whole day ; but 
cleared up at night, with a heavy gale of wind, and hard 
frost. 

5. 

30,11 

10“ 

Do. Blew an extremely heavy gale of wind all day, accom- 
panied by sea-water rain. Th. 8“ at 10 p. m. 

6. 

3051 

22“ 

N. Remarkably fine day. 

7. 

30.23 

24-“ 

Do. Blew fresh all day, and severe frost. Th, 8“ at 9 p. m. 

s. 

29.92 

15“ 

Do. Heavy squalls of wind all day, but fine. 

9. 

30.11 

15“ 

Do. Fine clear w eather, with heavy squalls of wind all day. 
Th. fi“ at 9 p. M. 

10. 

30.11 

18“ 

ENE. Fine clear weather, and squalls of wind ; blew a gale 
before night. 

11. 

30 01 

22“ 

NE. Fine clear weather. 

12. 

29.51 

31“ 

ENE. Dark thick weather. 

13. 

29.21 

38“ 

NE. Dark weather, with small rain ; blowingliard all day. 

14. 

29.84 

50“ 

K. Dark weather, and rain most of the day. 

15. 

29.10 

4.5“ 

ENE. Do. 

10. 

28.84 

40“ 

SE. Do. 

17. 

29.24 

38“ 

S. Very thick, with hail and rain all day. 

18. 

29.21 

44“ 

ENE. Blew a gale of wind all day, with showers of rain. 

19. 

29.,54 

44“ 

Do. Dark weather, blowing hard all day. 

20. 

29.00 

40“ 

E. Fine weather, blowing fresh all day. 

21. 

29.41 

43“ 

ENE. Dark weather, blowing fresh all day. 

22. 

29.73 

44" 

E. Fine weather; blowing fresh, with a little rain. 

23. 

30.00 

50“ 

Do. Remarkably fine clear weather. 

24. 

30.03 

50“ 

N. A fine warm day. 

25. 

30.51 

52“ 

Do. Fine clear w eather ; frost at night. The first day of 
summer by the Iceland almanack. 
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Dai/s of the 
Month, 

Barometer and 
Thermometer at 
Reikiavik, 

MisccUancom Observation a. 


Barom, 

Tlu 



30.53 

28” 

N. Fine weather, and liard frost. 

21, 

30.41 

31- 

ENK. Cold dark weather; blew hanl towards night, and 
before morning a heavy gale of wind. 

28. 

30.30 

2i- 

N. Blew a heavy gale of wind all day, and very cold. 

29. 

30.22 

24” 

Do. Fine weather, and hard IVost ; blew hard at night. 

30, 

30.00 

20” 

Do. Blew a heavy gale of wind all day, and hard frost. 

May 1. 

30.00 

2fi‘ 

Do. Fine day, blowing fresh all day. 

2. 

39.91 

2fi^ 

Do. do. do. 

3. 

29.73 

28" 

Do. Fine weather. 

4. 

29.80 

34" 

Do. Fine weather, blowing fresh all day. 

5. 

29,84 

38» 

\\. Dark weather, blowing very fresh all day. 

6, 

29.74 

45” 

ESIv Dark weather, and rain ; blowing a gale of wind the 
whole day. 

i , 

29.80 

44” 

Do. Dark weather, blowing a gale of wind all day. 

8. 

29.93 

49” 

ENE. Dark weather; but cleared u]) at night, and froze. 

0 . 

29.84 

46" 

W. Fine clear weather. 

10. 

29.91 

50” 

Do. Fine pleasant day. 

11. 

30.00 

49” 

N. Very fine weather. 

12. 

29.72 

46” 

E. Dark weather and sunshine by turns. 

13. 

29,72 

50” 

W. Dark and sunshine at intervals ; rain at night. 

14. 

29.82 

.50” 

1 

Do. Fine ; frost at night. 


The Greenland ice grounded in the northern parts of the country some time in 
February, and continued to increase daily till it inclosed nearly two thirds of the 
island. In the month of June, the sea was not visible from the tops of the highest 
mountains ; so completely was the land beset with these tremendous Icebergs. 
Numbers of the polar hears made their appearance. From tlie accounts I have been 
able to gather, the winter has been a very severe one ; and the oldest people do not 
recollect such a succession of gales of wind. In the north country, and in those places 
where the ice grounded, the inhabitants suffered greatly from the want of provisions, 
not being able to go to sea for fish ; they lost also a great number of cattle, sheep, 
and horjses, which died for want of food. 
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No. VII. 

HEMARKS OCCASIONED BY THE HONOURABLE MR BENNEt’s 
SKETCH OF THE OEOLOGY OF MADEIRA. 


Since the preceding sheets were printed, I have read a 
paper in the Transactions of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, by the Honourable Mr Bennct, descriptive of some facts 
he observed in the island of Madeira. The examination which 
Mr IJennet made, though imperfect, from the shortness of the 
time he could allot for it, has been jiroductive of much satis- 
faction to me, as it shews the importance I have ventured to 
attach to a more accurate examination of volcanic countries ; 
and as the facts which he records appear to have a striking 
resemblance to those Avhich we observed in Iceland. It is 
to be lamented that Mr Bennet has indiscriminately called 
every rock lava, which is a term requiring some limitation 
in the present advanced state of Geological science. His 
paper, however, is to me perfectly intelligible; and I now 
entertain the most sanguine hopes, that future researches 
in volcanic countries, will lead to a full developement of 
the progress of siditerraneous heat, from the bowels of the 
earth, through the depths of the ocean, till at length its 
ojierations become visible on the surface. To the many re- 
markable instances already recorded, of volcanic eruptions 
appearing in the sea, we have now to add the recent forma- 
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tion of the island Salirina, near the Azores. Tlie great pres- 
sure of water, 2i0 feet, which the volcanic heat (juickly over- 
came in this striking instance, while it conveys a proper idea 
of the magnitude of the power exerted, enables ns to con- 
ceive what may he elfected at greater depths ; and to appre- 
ciate proj)erly, the genius of Hutton, and the valuable ex- 
periments of Sir James Hall. 


No. VTII. 


As announced in the Preface, my sentiments respecting the 
conduct of the individuals concerned in the Icelandic Revo- 
lution were printed ; but, on receiving notice that Mr Phelps 
was engaged in a law-suit, with‘the Underwriters who had 
insured his ship Margaret and Ann, and fearing lest any re- 
marks of mine, (although they made nothing appear hut the 
truth, and })laced the attair in its proper light), might be con- 
sidered as intended to influence the jury or the cjourt, 1 have, 
with regret, cancelled the sheets containing them. 
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Arkrffell, mountain of, described, 151, 
376 

Algerines make a descent upon Iceland, 

62 

Allan, Mr, 394, 395, 437 
Alniariiiagiau, a frightful fissure in the 
earth near Thingvalla, 208 
Alphabet, Icelandic, peculiarities of, 466 
America, coast of, discovered by the Ice- 
landers, 43 

Amt, a term applied to the principal 
divisions of Iceland, 98 
Apa Vatn, lake of, 211 
Areson, John, first erects a printing 
press at Hooluin, 57 
Bach, Chevalier, leprosy when introdu- 
ced into Iceland, according to him, 
409 

Ball at Beikiavik, account of, 93 
Bunks, Sir Joseph, 85, 224, 230, 485, 
487, 495 

Bath, ancient, described, 198 
Baula, mountain of, 192 
Beds, of eider down, 101 
Benedictson, Mr, of Stikkesliolm, 187 
Bonnet, Honourable Mr, liis account of 
Madeira, 482 

Berserk ine superstition, account oi, 457 
Bessestad, the seat of the only school 


now in Iceland, 102. Description of 
the ehureh, 105. Account of the school 
esiablislntient, 287. Library, 289 
Bible, leelandic versions of, 332 
Birds found in Iceland, 315 
Black, Dr, analysis of the Geyser water 
by, 39() 

Blaefell Jokul, 247 
Braydtson, Jon, 240 
Brautarbrekka, mountain of, 192 
Brautarliolt, ehureh, &c. of, 136 
Breakfast, leelandic, 93 
Bieide-bolstadr, church of, 190. The 
richest living in Iceland, 259 
Breide Eiord, 177 
Bnier-aa riv(‘r, 21 1 
Brigld, Mr, 126, 177, 195, 260 
Buderstad, a trading station, 170. Mi- 
neral water near, 399 
Buiaiids-hofile, dangerous path at, 184 
Butter, sour, 280 
Cataract, 186 
Cattle, Icelandic, 2S0 
Cave near Kaldaa river, 108 
diaracter of the leelunders, 260 
Christianity, when introduced into Ice- 
*and, 40. Period of the Papal autho- 
rity, Ueformation of rcli^iion, 58 
Chu relies, 328 
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INDEX. 


Cliurch service, 331 

Classics, ancient, much stin^icd in Ice- 
land, 205 

Clausen, IMr, 133, 177 
Clcr-v, 325 

Climate less severe rormerly than at pre- 
sent, 37 

(Houston, llcv. Mr, minister of Strom- 
iiess, 71 

Coin, current, 33f> 

(’ommerce, state of, 331. Current prices 
of produce, 33(3 

Cotnposition, extemporaiy, frequent a- 
mong tlie Icelanders, 21 
( ourls of justice, 315 
Con pox inoculation introduced into Ice- 
land, Ml, 110 

Craters, volcanic, 109, 161, 213, 216, 
218 

Crusades preached, but with little suc- 
cess, 55 

Dale Syssel, 102 

Diet, &c, of the Icelanders subjects them 
to cutaneous diseases, 407 
Dinner, Icelandic, described, 88 
Diseases of tlie Icelanders, 405 
Dolomieii, 361, 367 

Draining might be advantageously prac- 
tised in Iceland, 279 
Drapuhlid, mountain, account of, 188, 
373 

Dress of the Icelanders, 79, 85 
Duel, trial by, abolished in Iceland, 39 
Dyeing, articles used in, 277 
Edda of the northern nations, account 
of the, 25 ' 

Education, domestic, of the Icelanders, 
292 

Eider ducks, account of, 128 
Einerson, Mr, 107, 130 
Ellis, Captain, depth sounded by, 379 
Eric a Norwegian, discovers Greenland, 
42 

Eruptions, volcanic, 64, 249, 370 

Esian, mountain of, 135 

Etna, mount, 392 

J'lxjx)rts, table of, 337 

Eyafialia Jokul, eruption from, 251. 

Height of, 256 
Eyafiord, harbour of, 234 
Eyalstadir, ferry at, 237 


Eynrback, harbour, Szc. of, 237, 266 
Eyrefa Jokul, eruption from, 250 
Farms, liow held in Iceland, 273 
Fat, human, used as a medicine by the 
Icelanders, 190 
Faxc-tiord, 78 

Fell, Mr, 75, 83, 194, 203, 207 
Fishery, account of the, 121 
Fiske Vatn, lake of, 244 
Floed, Mr, brings letters of recommenda- 
tion to tlie travellers from Count 
Trampe, 130. Accompanies the author 
to the Geysers, 207 

Floke, a jiirate, conducted by a flight of 
ravens to Iceland, 6 

Frode, Soemund, the reputed author of 
the ancient Edda, 33 
Frydensberg, Mr, 83, 130. Breakfast 
at his house described, 93 
Funeral service of the Icelandic church, 
91 

Gardar, a Swede, circumnavigates Ice- 
land, 6 

Geysers, or boiling fountains described, 
213. Sir John Stanley'’s account of, 
215. Have been little regarded by 
the Icelandic writers, 221. Theory 
to account for the operation of, 228. 
Analysis of their waters, 396 
Geyser, alternating, description of, 200 
Ginklofe, a disease fatal to children, 413 
Glama, a volcanic mountain, 254 
Government of Iceland, account of, 312 
Greenland, discovery and colonization 
of, 42, 44 

Grimsvatn, eruption from the lake of, 
250 

Grondal, Benedict, an eminent Icelandic 
poetical writer, 299 
Grundevik, village of, 121 
Grunnefiord, 185 

Gudraundson, Mr, of Buderstad, 170 
Gudmundson, Mr, of Houls, 139 
Guldbringe Syssel, 98 
Gunnlaug and the poet Rafn, story of, 
30 

Hall, Sir James, 362, 368, 378, 381, 483 
Handel, the term applied to the annual 
period of traffic at lleikiavik, 204 
Harold the fair-haired, subjugates the 
petty states of Norway, 6 
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Havnofiord, and adjoining country de- 
scribed, 100, 127 
Hay harvest, 278 

Heiniaey, an island on the coast of Ice- 
land, 258 

Hekla, INlount, distant views of, 230, 
211 . Account of the autlior’s journey 
to the summit of, 245. ApjJearaiiee 
of the surrounding country from, 217. 
List of eruptions from, 210. Height 
of, 250 

Ilelgafell, hill of, number of volcanic 
craters near, 109. One of the earliest 
Norwegian settlements at a place of 
the sa»ne name, 187 
Ileriolfson, Biorn, discovers I iabradoi\ 43 
Hialtalin, Madame, account of, and her 
residence at Stappen, 173 
Hialtalin, Mr, priest of Saurliar, account 
of, 141. Extract from his parish re- 
gister, 143. Author inoculates some 
of his family with cowpox, 1 11 
Hialtalin, Mr, surgeon at Stikkcsholm, 
187 

ITlidcrcnde, the abode of Sysselmau Tho- 
ranson, described, 255 
Hofsos, harbour of, 235 
Home, ])r James, 3G8 
Honn, a remarkable mountain, 155. Hot 
springs near, ib. 

Hoolum, village of, 235. Once the seat 
of a school, 280 
Hooker, Mr, 80 
Horses, Icelandic, 99, 283 
Hospitals, how maintained in Iceland, 406 
Houls, farm-house at, described, 138 
Houses of the Icelanders, 114 
llraundalur, village of, 100 
Ilval-fionl, scenery in the neighbourhood 
of, 130, 145 
Huam, church of, 193 
Huancyre, tlie abode of Amtniand Ste- 
phenson, described, 155 
Huitar-vellir, ferry of, 157, 194 
Iluitaa, river, and valley of, 154, 157, 
193, 237 

Husavik, a commercial station, 235 
Hutton, Dr, 300 

HyindarmuIC% priest of, an exception to 
the general character ofthe Icelanders, 
257 


( 

Holhmd, Dr, 85, 131, 18! 

Iceland, peculiarities in the history of, 
.3. WluMi first discovered, 5. Is co- 
lonized by some Norwegian cxih’s, 0. 
Sketch of the government established 
by them, 11. Was the scat of learn- 
ing and civilizalion when the rest of 
Europe was involv(*d in ignorance, 15. 
Causes which contributed to the literary 
character of the people, 17. ( liai acter 
of their poetry, 19. Of ibeir histori- 
cal writings, 28. System of educa- 
tion establislu’d among ibeni, 3(>. Cli- 
mate formerly less severe, 37. lOsta- 
blislimcnt of (Jiristiauity, 40. TJie 
country falls under tiu' dominion of 
Norway, 48; and along witli it, is an- 
nexed to Denmark, 19. Change pro- 
duced by that event on the character 
and eonditiou of tlie people, 50; and 
on their intellcctiml habits, .53. In- 
(roduelion of printing, and the esta- 
lilLshinc'tit of the reformed religion, 57. 
]Men of learning in the 10th century, 

01. Stale of the country in the 17tli, 

02. Dreadful volcanic eruptions, 01. 

IVescnt state of literature, 05. Ap- 
pearance ofthe country viewed from 
the sea, 77. Dress of tlie inhahitants, 
79, 85. Entertainments, 88. Funeral 
service, 91. Marriage cer.anony, 90. 
l^Iaimer of travelling, 99. Houses, 
111. Fishery, 121. Volcanic erup- 
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ces in 1809, 80 

Imports, table of, 337 

Iiulreholm, the abode of Cliief Justice 
Ste[)lu:nson, 145, 20.3 

Ingolf, a Norw'cgian exile, leads a colony 
to Iceland, 0 
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Isloif, bishop of Skalholt, one of the ear- 
liest Icelandic historians, 33. Founds 
a school at Skalholt, 36 
rlacobanis, Mr, 125 
ffaineson, Professor, 395, 437 
Jokul, a tcrin applied to mountains per- 
petually covered with snow, 7S 
Jonas, Arngrim, an eminent w^riter, 61 
rfonson, Finniir, an historian, 67 
Joiison, Jon, 120, 123 
Jonson, Mr, minister of Staderstad, 167 
flonson, Mr Steingrim, head master of 
tlie scliool of llessestad, 104, 112 
Jorgensen, Jorgen, account of the usur- 
pation of, in 1809,80 
Kattlagiau Jokul, terrible eruption from, 
250 ‘ 

Kaldaa river, 108 
Kalfholt, priest of, 239 
KeniRHly, Dr, 363, 401 
Kieblivik, village of, 124 
Kleisar-vatu, lake of, 113 
Klog, Dr, firs^ physician in Icehmd, 90 
Kolbeiustadr, church of, 162 
Krabla, Mount, dreadful eruptions of 
lava from, 251 

Ivrisuvik, village and church of, 113 
Labrador discovered, and receives tlic 
name of Yin land, 43 
Lambasson, Mr, 266 
Landnama book, one of the earliest re- 
cords of Iceland, 7 

Languages, study of, prevalent among 
the Icelanders, 294 

liUng-spiel, an Icelandic musical instru- 
ment described, 147 

Lava, 100, 107, 126, 159, 161, 186, 189. 

Observations on, 363 
I.axaa, river, salmon fishing in, 205, 
235 

Leira, the abode of Syssclman Scheving, 
described, 151. Hot springs near, 
152 Printing-oflice at, 153. Wed- 
ding at, 203 

Leprosy of the Icelanders, account of, 
408 

Letter of introduction given to the au- 
thor, 468 

Library at Pcssestad, 289 
Limestone, remarks on the formation of, 
by Sir James Hall, 379 


Lipari islands, account of the obsidian 
of, 368 

TJston, Captain, 75 
Literature, present state of, 285 
I.ysie-houls, hot springs near, 169. An- 
alysis of the waters of 399 
Magistrates, 313 

Magnaeus Ariias, a learned Icelander, 66 
Magriuson, Mr, Sysselman of Dale, 194 
Magnuson, Mr, minister of Garde, 102, 
107 

Magnuson, Finnur, one of the most dis 
tinguished Icelandic literati of the 
present day, 294, 299 
Mallet, Mr, remarks of, on the Icelan- 
dic government, 13 
Manuscripts, 293 

Markaifiiot, a remarkable river, 255 
Marriage ceremony of the Icelanders, 
96. Clergy may refuse to perform, 
where the female cannot l ead, 292 
Merino sheep introduced iijto Iceland, 
282 

Middalur, valley of, 192 
Miklaholt, church and priest of, 165 
Mineralogy, 357 
Alineral waters, 396 
Minerals, catalogue of, 435 
Mosfell, priest of, 208 
Mud, boiling, 112, 116 
Mulgrave, Lord, 379 
Miiller, Mr, of Grunnefiord, 185 
Music, 469 
My vat n, lake of, 235 
Naddodr, a Norwegian, discovers Ice- 
land, 5 

Naifurholt, farm of, 240 
Narfeyrv, church of, 190 
Necromancy, belief of, formerly general 
in Iceland, 63 
Niardivik, village of, 124 
Nordland, general description of, 233 
Norderaa, river and valley of, 192 
Norway, a body of exiles from, colo- 
nizes Iceland, 6. Annexation of, to 
the power of Denmar k, 49 
Numbers, cardinal, in the Icelandic lan- 
guage, 466 

Obsidian, where found in Iceland, 240, 
243. Proofs of the igneous origin of, 
367 
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Oddo, church. Sec, of, 200 
Olafson, Olaf, an Icelanilic naturalist, 

Olafsvik, village of, 177 
Ol-kilda, or the Ale Well at Rovidemelr, 
described, 10.1, :19S 
Orkney, some particulars respecting, 
7!i 

Otteson, Mr, Sysselmrin of INIyre and 
Knappadals, 193 
Oxeraa, river, 210 

Vaj)al authority, state of Iceland under, 
5.5 

ralronage of the church, 320 
Paulson, Mr, physician, 130 
Paulson, Swein, an eminent naturalist, 
300 

Peterson, Air, 200 

J\derson, Sigurdar, author of a work on 
the manners and habits of the Iceland- 
ers, 299 

Phelps, Mr, 81, ?iofe 
JMague d(‘populates Iceland, 52 
Pirates ravage Iceland, 02 
Plants, Icelandic, 3.50. Inst of, 417 
Place, M. lie la, .379 
Poetry of the Icelanders, remarks on, 
19. Still much cultivated among 
them, 29S 
Poor-laws, 323 
Population, tables of, 284 
Priests, Icelandic, remarks on, 291, 
329 

Printing introduced into Iceland, 57 
Printing-oHice at liCira, the only one 
now in the island, 15.3, 309 
Prison at lleikiavik, 319 
I'ulmonary complaints frequent in Ice- 
land, 411 
Punishments, 19 
Playfair, Professor, 300 
Quadrupeds found in Iceland, .340 
llangaa, river, 239, 241 
Ileformation, establishment of, 58 
Reikholt, hot springs at, 190. Ancient 
bath, 198 

Reikianes, Cape, view of the country 
near, 77. Volcanic eruption at, 251, 
370 

lleikiavik, the capital of Iceland, de- 


scribed, 79. Hot springs near, 93. 
Ball given to the ladies of, 93. ('ere- 
mony of eonlirmation at, 131 . Annual 
fair at, 201 

lleikum, hot springs of, 2,37, 201 
Rein-deer introduced into Iceland, 342 
Religious establishment, 321 
Revolution, late, account of, 80, note 
Uoudemclr, mineral water near, 102. 
Columnar roeks at, and church of, 
described, 103 

Runic characters, when used in Iceland, 
30 

Sabbath of the Icelanders, 188. An 
interesting scene, ,3.32 • 

Saddle, Ice landic, described, 99, 28.3 
Sagas, or historical narratives of the Ice- 
landers, 29 

Sailor falls from tlii‘ main-yard, and kill- 
ed, 77. Buried in Iceland, 91 
Salmon-li.shery of Iceland worthy of no- 
tice, 20.5 

Sanrbar, church of, 1 11 
Schcele, Mr, 205 

Sciences, imieh neglected by tlic Ice- 
landers, .304 

Scurvy, causes aiul treatment of, in Ice- 
land, 107 
Shark-fishery, 170 

Sheep of Iceland described, 281. Ac- 
coynt of the collecting of, from tlie 
mountains, at the a])proach of win- 
ter, 282 

Sigliliord, shark-fishery at, 234 
Sigurdson, Mr, minister of lleikiavik^ 
89, 131 

Simonson, Mr, 8.3 

Sirnames, lunv formed among the Ice- 
landers, 114 

Siverston, Mr, 101, 130 
Skagastrand, harbour of, 235 
Skalbreidu fJokul, 210 
Skalds, or bards, of the nortliern na- 
tions, account of, 19 
Skalholt, situation of, 211. Cliiircli, 
2.32. Once the seat of a school, 280^ 
and of a bishoj), 231 
Skapta dokiil, grejit ei uption froin, 217. 
Account of, written l>y Mr SLephoJi- 
sun of IiitUeboiiii, 252 
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Skardsaa, Blorn de, an eminent histo- 
rian, 61 

Skardsheid^, mountains of, 153, 159, 

^203 

Skialfandefliot river, 235 
Skier, a preparation of milk, 15S 
Smallpox, terrible mortality from, 64, 
409 

Sna fell Jokul, 78. Journey to, 133, 
160, 168. Height of, 172. Narra- 
tive of the ascent of, 177 
Snoksdair, description of the church of, 
and adjoining country, 191 
Snull-lioxes, Icelandic, form of, 165 
S4»eieties, account of, 308 
Somnia, Mount, 3S3 
Spallanzani, 367 

Sprange Sands, a vast plain of volcanic 
matter, 244 

Springs, hot, 93, 112, 116, 152, 155, 
169, 196, 214, 261 

Sladarhraun, church and priest of, 160. 

Analysis of a mineral water at, 398 
Stadarstad, village of, 167 
Stanley, Sir John, his account of the 
Geysers, 215. Of the hot springs of 
lieikum, 261 

■ near, 171. Village of, 

Remarkable aspect of the coast 
lu- 74 

Stephenson, Amtmand, account of, 155, 
194, 202, 203 

Stej)hcnson, Mr Magnus, chief justice of 
Iceland, 92, 130, 133. Visit of the 
travellers to, 145. Account of his li- 
brary, habitation, &c. 148, 203. Is 
the most eminent of the present his- 
torical writers in the island, 300. Ca- 
talogue of his works, 301 
Stephenson, Mr Olaf, account of, and 
his habitation, 84 
Stikkesholrn, account of, 187 
Stipends of the clergy, 327 
Storuvellir, provost of, 239 
Stromness, description of, 74 
Sturleson, Snorro, account of, 33. Bath 
constructed by, 198 
Svigna Skard, 158 

Sukker-toppen, a remarkable mountain 
near Grunnefiord, 185 


Sulphur mountains, account of, 113, 
115 

Surturbrandj or fossil w'ood, description 
of, 374 

Syssel, a term applied to the subdivisiotus 
of Iceland, 99 

Taxes, how collected in Iceland, 321 
RRieft, punishment of, 319 
Thingvalla, church, priest, and lake of, 

209. Formerly the seat of justice, 

210. R^ansference of, to Reikiavik, 
why regretted by the people, 317 

Thiorsaa river, 237, 211 
Thomson, Dr, his analyses of some Ice- 
landic mineral waters, .398 
Thoranson, Amtmand, 206 
Thoranson, Mr, 130 
Thoranson, Sysselman, description of 
his residence, 255 

Thordson, Olaf and Sturta, the last of 
the ancient eminent Icelandic writers, 
56 

Thorgilson, Are, an Icelandic historian, 
33 

Thorkclin, Professor, 69 
Thorlacius, Mr, of Bildal, 187 
Thorlakson, Gudbrand, bishop of lloo- 
lum, account of, 60 

Thorlakson, Jonas, translates Miltorrs 
Paradise Lost, 298 

Thorvaldson, an Icelander, one of the 
most emiTient modern statuaries, 308 
Thule of the ancients, by some supposed 
to have been Iceland, 5 
Time, division of, 277 
Tithes, 327 

Torfa Jokul, abundance of obsidian 
found near, 240 

Torfseus, Thormodus, a celebrated his- 
torian, 66 

Trampe, Count, governor of Iceland, 81 , 
83, 130 

Transactions of Icelandic societies, 308 
Travelling, manner of, in Iceland, 99 
Tunga-hver, an assemblage of extraor- 
dinary boiling springs, 199 
Tiinaa river, 244 

Tuffa, hills of, 371. Remarks on, 365 
Verse, ancient Icelandic, specimen of, 
459 
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Vidalin, Geir, bishop of Iceland, account 
of, 83. Letter from, to tlie author, 
103. Distinguished for his literary 
knowledge, 290 

Vidoe, island of, 97. Account of the 
eider-ducks on, 128 
Vinlaiid. See Labrador. 

Volcanic eruptions, G t, 219 
Vulcano, obsidian found in the island of, 
367 

Uxa-hver, a spring near Husavik, simi- 
lar to the Geyser, 231 
Waterfall, remarkable, 186 
Weather, register of, 170 
Weaving, how performed in Iceland, 190 
AVerner, language of, exclusively adapt- 
ed to his own system, 358. Asserts 
the aqueous origia of obsidian, &c. 


366. Proofs of their being produced, 
on the contrary, by the action of lire, 
from Dolomieu and Spallanzani, 367. 
Dr Home and Sir James Hall, 368. 
Observations of the author, 369 

AVestmann islands, 77. Account of, 
2.57. Disease fatal to children, preva- 
lent in, 413 

AVinter-occupations of the Icelanders, 
276 

AA^ood, mineralized, found in Iceland, 
373 

AA^ords, Icelandic, showing the similarity 
between that language and the Eng- 
lish, 467 

AA^riters, Icelandic, account of, 294, 
306 

AA^restling, mode of, 122 
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